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RANDOM  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  THEOLOOT. 

By  Prot  B.  B.  Morrii,  D.D. 

Some  are  saying  that  the  theory  of  probation 
after  death,  which  appears  at  present  to  be  the 
most  positive  tenet  of  the  New  Theology,  is  a 
sort  of  abstract,  philosophic,  innocuous  specu¬ 
lation,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  case,  for 
occasional  exhibition  to  curious  visitors,  on 
the  celestial  hill  where  it  now  has  its  chief 
habitation.  I  do  not  so  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.  We  have  no  such  speculations  in  this 
country,  whatever  may  be  found  in  Germany. 
Here  a  theory,  if  it  proves  to  be  a  theory  only, 
soon  dries  up  and  blows  away  like  a  deiid 
chrj'salis  in  spite  of  glass  cases,  or  like  a  live 
chrysalis  turns  rapidly  into  a  fluttering  opin¬ 
ion,  a  winged  dogma,  claiming  the  continent 
for  its  domain.  There  are  no  indications  that 
this  notion  is  going  to  vanish  into  air  and  dust. 

The  phrase  Progressive  Orthodoxy  is  quite 
taking :  it  is  a  robe  of  fair  colors,  especially  in 
a  time  when  progress  in  theology  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  believed  in  by  manly  and  earnest 
thinkers.  There  is  in  the  phrase  an  implied 
allep^tion  that  the  thing  beneath  the  robe  is 
itself  orthodoxy— lies  in  the  line,  that  is,  of 
the  straight  and  clean  and  substantiated  be¬ 
lief  that  has  been  developing  itself  historical¬ 
ly,  constructively,  through  the  ages,  in  the 
one  Church  of  God  on  the  earth.  It  is  also 
implied  that  we  have  here  a  new  and  finer  evo¬ 
lution  of  that  historic  faith— a  superadded  and 
improved  presentation  of  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  as  the  accredited  belief  of  evangelical 
Christendom.  But  I  am  puzzled  by  these 
claims.  Is  this  movement  really  forward,  or 
lateral,  or  retrogressive  ?  Is  it  a  movement 
upward  toward  the  sun,  or  a  horizontal  or  a 
downward  movement  in  the  direction  of  earth- 
liness  and  error?  To  depart  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  doctrine  is  not  to  progress  in  the  line  of 
that  doctrine:  to  introduce  a  new  opinion 
which  if  admitted  subverts  the  long-cherished 
faith,  is  not  to  improve  that  faith.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  robe  which  the  New  Theology 
wears  is  not  of  fast  colors :  both  the  noun  and 
the  adjective — Orthodoxy  and  Progressive— 
seem  to  fade  and  grow  pale  as  the  light  strikes 
them. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  specula¬ 
tion  which  buttresses  itself  so  slightly  with 
Scripture  texts,  and  relies  so  much  on  general 
(and  rather  hazy)  conceptions  of  Christianity 
as  a  system,  should  be  putting  forward  any 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  doctrine,  or  should, 
when  confessing  itself  to  be  a  dogma  only, 
wish  to  figure  as  a  doctrine,  or  be  treated  with 
as  much  consideration  as  if  it  really  were  a 
doctrine — an  integral  portion  of  our  blessed 
faith.  This  is  a  remarkable  assumption.  I 
can  recall  nothing  exactly  like  it  in  the  history 
of  modern  opinion :  ordinarily  any  new  notion 
has  been  content  to  come  into  the  Church  very 
quietly,  with  much  bowing  and  plausible  def¬ 
erence,  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table  after  awhile.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  this  bumptious  claim  which  I 
recall  at  the  moment,  may  be  seen  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  assumption  and  the  amazing  self-exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  Arianism — that  singular 
development  of  ancient  Christianity,  touching 
which  the  historians  quaintly  tell  us  that  the 
world  waked  up  one  morning  and  found  itself 
Arian.  Is  modern  Christendom  suddenly  rous¬ 
ed  to  the  discovery  that  this  new  speculation 
should  be  hailed  as  the  true  key  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  that  it  has  hitherto  believed  ?  Have 
we  come  in  a  trice,  as  the  advocates  of  the  dog¬ 
ma  question  are  saying,  upon  the  great  recon¬ 
ciling  and  centralizing  truth  which,  though  it 
be  itself  unrevealed  in  the  Bible,  explains  and 
harmonizes  all  that  the  Bible  teaches  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  state  ?  I  suspect  that  we  may 
safely  wait  awhile,  and  see  whether  these  as¬ 
sumptions  shall  verify  themselves  in  fact,  or 
whether  like  those  of  ancient  Arianism,  they 
will  vanish  with  the  testing. 

One  cannot  help  asking  for  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  class  or  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  this  itost-mortem  probation  is  to  be 
granted.  Are  the  heathen  only  to  be  thus  fa¬ 
vored  ?  Are  infants  only,  or  those  who  perish¬ 
ed  in  the  Flood  only,  or  all  who  lived  before 
the  Flood  only,  or  all  who  died  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ  only,  or  all  the  dead  ?  Are  any 
persons  in  Gospel  lands  included  ?  If  so,  how 
many,  and  of  what  classes  ?  Where  exactly  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn,  or  is  there  in  fact  any 
line  in  the  case  except  that  drawn  between 
those  who  have  died  in  faith,  and  all  unbeliev¬ 
ers  of  whatever  grade  or  variety  ?  I  listen  in 
vain  for  any  distinct  response  to  such  inquiries. 
Scripture  says  nothing  to  explain  the  theory, 
and  the  New  Theology  seems  to  say  very  little. 
Meanwhile,  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  steady 
shift  from  class  to  class,  and  an  evolving  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  in  nearly  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men  under  the  notion  of  the  absolute¬ 
ness  and  universality  of  Christianity.  That 
shift  and  tendency  will  end  and  collapse  final¬ 
ly  in  a  weli  known  heresy  as  old  as  Origen. 

This  notion  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute 
and  universal  religion,  needs  to  be  looked  into 
very  carefully.  A  truth  or  two  may  lie  in  the 
phrase,  but  serious  error  may  lie  in  it  also. 
Absolute,  how  ?  universal,  in  what  sense  ?  His¬ 
torically,  Christianity  has  not  been,  is  not,  uni¬ 
versal,  though  we  humbly  hope  on  Scriptural 
grounds  that  it  may'  yet  become  so.  But  is  it 
the  ordained  type  of  religion  for  all  dispensa¬ 
tions,  all  worlds,  and  all  moral  beings  ?  Is  it 
the  religion  appointed  of  God  for  Hades  ?  And 
what  does  the  term  absolute  mean  in  such  a 
connection  ? 

It  is  announced  that  justice  requires  that 
since  God  has  given  some  men  a  chance  to  be 
saved  through  Christ  in  this  world.  He  is 
bound  to  give  all  who  have  had  no  such 
chance  in  this  life  an  opportunity  to  be  saved 
through  Christ  hereafter.  It  He  condemns 
them  for  their  sin  in  this  life,  without  giving 
them  such  an  opjwrtunity  to  escape  from  sin 
during  this  life.  He  is  unjust.  This  is  new 
theology  surely — theologia  notnssima — and  as 
far  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  teach¬ 
ing  as  it  is  in  age.  The  logical  inferences  de 
rivabie  from  it  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  motives  from  which  it  sprang  as  a  sav 
ing  scheme,  the  application  and  the  non-ap¬ 
plication  of  it  in  this  w'orld,  and  so  on,  are  tre 
mendous.  To  recur  to  the  case  of  the  heathen 
only,  when  and  where  does  their  right  to  hear 
of  Christ,  and  to  have  a  chance  to  be  saved 
through  Him,  come  into  existence?  Have 
they  no  such  right  before  they  die  as  well  as 
after  ?  Ought  not  God  in  equity  to  give  them 
this  opportunity  immediately,  and  without 
waiting  for  their  entrance  on  another  state  of 
being  ?  And  why  is  He  not  doing  this  ?  Why 
has  He  not  done  it  long  ago  ?  Under  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  economy  of  grace,  the  divine 
dealings  with  men  are  in  a  measure  apprehen¬ 
sible  ;  under  the  notion  that  the  dead  have  a 


right  to  the  Gospel,  all  is  mystery,  confusion, 
gloom,  despair. 

A  recent  pronunciamento  from  the  citadel  of 
the  New  Theology,  tells  us  that  the  real  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  case  lies  in  the  old  dogma  of  deprav¬ 
ity,  and  of  consequent  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner ;  and  gives  us  the  information  that 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  the  state  and  desert  of  the 
sinner  after  death  while  “The  Augustiniau 
solution,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  remains 
to  vex  the  faith  of  Christendom.”  If  this  be 
thus,  what  a  task  these  neo-theologians  have 
before  them!  If  the  eradication  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  solution,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
from  the  faith  of  Christendom,  be  indeed  an 
essential  condition  to  the  triumphal  march  of 
this  young  dogma  toward  universal  accepta¬ 
tion,  there  is  considerable  danger  that  it  will 
die  of  mingled  decrepitude  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  en  route.  The  Augustinian  solution  is 
an  ugly  hindrance  to  run  against. 

A  theory  whose  maintenance  requires  its  ad¬ 
vocates  to  hold  such  false  views  of  justice  in 
relation  to  the  gift  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the 
guilt  and  accountability  of  man  as  depraved, 
will  probably  develop  other  tendencies  no  less 
marked  and  disastrous  than  these.  All  errors 
have  a  biography,  and  the  biography  of  one 
suggests  lessons  as  to  the  tendency  and  proba¬ 
ble  movement  of  all  the  rest.  Already  the 
dogma  of  probation  after  death  is  making  its 
nature  manifest  as  a  germinal  error,  whose 
progress  will  draw  many  other  errors  into  its 
train,  and  whose  biographic  result  cannot  fail 
to  be  something  very  different  from  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Paul. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

“  BLOOD  IS  THICKER  THAN  WATER.” 

[A  man  must  be  sensitive  indeed  who  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  priiciously,  and  even  gratefully,  a  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Nelson,  who  (though  ho 
says  that  he  “  has  inherited  from  a  Massachusetts  fa¬ 
ther  and  a  Connecticut  mother  as  hot  blood  as  any 
Kentuckian’s  ”)  appears  to  us,  who  have  known  him 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  the  very  soul  of  gentleness 
and  Christian  courtesy.  Yet  so  it  often  is  that  the 
sweetest  natures  are  those  which  have  curbed  a 
fiery  temper  as  with  a  bit  and  briille,  and  brought  their 
strong  self-will  under  the  control  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  and  of  all  the  belter  feelings  of  the  heart.  We 
dare  say  our  last  letter  on  tlie  Kentuckians  may  have 
been  unguarded.  It  certainly  was  so  if  it  could  be  fair¬ 
ly  construed  as  palliating  in  any  degree  thos'*  family 
feuds  or  personal  conflicts  which  have  brought  such 
reproach  on  the  grand  old  name  of  Kentu  ‘ky.  For 


graceful ;  that  I  had  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  that 
it  disgraced  me  and  them.  If  I  have  by  long 
and  patient  effort  gained  any  degree  of  self- 
control  and  power  to  “  keep  cool,”  I  owe  it  not 
to  the  blood  which  my  parents  gave  me,  but  to 
the  instruction  and  discipline  which  they  gave 
me.  They  were  greatly  helped  in  this  by  the 
public  sentiment,  which  was  elevated  above 
admiration  for  brutal  displays  of  courage  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  same  elevation  was  experienced 
in  the  public  sentimant  of  the  South.  The 
same  elevation  of  sentiment  is  coming  in  the 
South,  and  coming  rapidly.  It  is  simply  the 
advance  of  Christian  civilization. 

You  say  truly  of  those  pistol  and  bowie- 
knife  exploits  in  Kentucky,  “They  are  not 
every-day  occurrences,  nor  are  they  common 
to  the  whole  population.  If  inquired  into, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  most  frequent  among 
gamblers  and  sporting  men,  by  whom  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  judge  a  whole  State.”  Yet 
you  most  naturally  add  “While  these  orna¬ 
ments  of  society  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  by  shooting  each  other,  the  mass  of  the 
people  go  about  their  business,  leading  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  hones¬ 
ty.”  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  able  to  be  too 
“  quiet  and  peaceable  ”  in  their  toleration  of 
such  outrages.  A  thoroughly  civilized  society 
does  not  tamely  consent  to  wear  such  “orna¬ 
ments.”  Its  principled  indignation  at  lawless 
violence  becomes  too  hot  for  the  vain  fellows 
who  boast  of  their  “hot  blood.” 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  climate  and  latitude. 
Time  was  when  an  Alexander  Hamilton  could 
be  coward  enough  to  let  an  Aaron  Burr  shoot 
him  in  a  duel.  Time  will  be  when  a  duel,  or  a 
street  fight,  or  shooting  political  opponents  at 
their  desks  or  in  street-cars,  will  bo  as  dis¬ 
graceful  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  as  in  New 
York  or  New  England.  I  only  ask  you  now  to 
consider  whether  the  apologetic  tone  of  your 
Letter  (No.  XIII.)  is  not  likely  to  help  some  of 
the  Kentucky  youths  to  flatter  themselves  that 
Dr.  Field  rather  admires  the  spirit  which  he  so 
mildly  censures. 

I  write  thus  living  in  the  midst  of  Kentuck¬ 
ians,  more  numerous  probably  in  my  congre¬ 
gation  and  in  this  city  than  people  from  any 
other  State.  I  can  introduce"  you  (if  you  will 
come  and  visit  me)  to  Kentuckians  whose  nat¬ 
ural  tempers  arc  as  hot  as  any,  who  arc  now 
as  calmly  solf-poiscd  and  self-controlled  as  any 
man  of  the  North.  I  have  never  lived  among 
men  who  bctt(‘r  exemplified  the  self-control 
wl'dch  belongs  to  Christian  civilization.  They 
owe  this  to  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Christ, 
the  same  which  transformed  the  hot-tempered 


while  we  would  be  as  lenient  as  truth  will  allow  to¬ 
wards  acts  done  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  we  have  j  son  of  Zebedee,  who  wished  to  call  down  fire 
no  sympathy  or  respect  for  those  who  make  no  effort  j  from  heaven  to  burn  up  the  villagers  who 
to  restrain  or  control  their  passions,  but  rather  take  a  j  treated  his  blaster  inhosi)itably,  into  the 
pride  in  giving  loose  to  them.  But  such  men  are  not  sweet-temi)ered  yet  still  strong-spirited  Apos- 
conflned  to  any  community.  There  are  bullies  and  |  reiterated  the  charge  “  Little  chil- 

bravoes  everywhere-at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  ,  another.”  These  Christianly 

civilized  Kentutikians  and  Missourians  do  not 


triumphant  songs  of  those  who  are  on  the  par¬ 
apets.  “  Then  Christian  smiled,  and  said.  Ver¬ 
ily,  I  know  the  meaning  of  this.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  very  simple,  viz:  that  every  one  who 
would  he  saved,  must  lay  hold  on  eternal  life 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Another  equally  important  question  may  be 
raised :  Does  every  name  recorded  in  that  book 
of  life  remain  there  immovably  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  touches  one  of  the  ancient  battle-grounds 
of  doctrinal  controversy ;  but  let  us  face  cer¬ 
tain  undoubted  statements.  God’s  secret  pur¬ 
poses  are  hidden,  but  we  are  told  of  certain 
persons  who  had  a  name  that  they  are  living, 
and  yet  were  dead.  In  the  sixty -ninth  Psalm 
we  read  that  terrible  malediction,  “  Let  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living.  ”  Again 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  “He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  I  will  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.”  This 
very  expression  that  God  will  not  blot  out  cer¬ 
tain  names,  implies  that  others  may  be  blotted 
from  that  celestial  register.  There  is  certainly 
a  prodigious  meaning  covered  under  that  black 
word  “blot,”  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  meaning.  It  means  a  solemn  warning  to 
every  professed  Christian.  It  means  just  what 
wise  old  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  used  to  say 
to  us  theological  students:  “Young  men,  if 
any  of  you  die  while  in  a  state  of  backsliding, 
I  wont  answer  for  your  salvation.” 

God’s  Word  shines  with  precious  promises 
to  those  who  endure  unto  the  end;  yet  it 
flames  with  terrible  warnings  to  us  all  to  be¬ 
ware  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  His  rest,  any  of  us  should  seem  to  have 
come  short  of  it.  For  one,  I  believe  in  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
true  saints ;  but  I  believe  also  in  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  devil,  and  the  constant  persever¬ 
ance  of  that  wretched  “  old  man  ”  in  the  heart 
which  Paul  kept  boxing  and  beating  and  bruis¬ 
ing  clear  on  to  his  last  hour.  Paul  said  to  his 
Corinthian  brethren  “Ye  are  being  saved)/” 
(mark  that  significant  word  if)  “ye  keep  hold 
of  the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you.”  As 
long  us  we  keep  hold,  we  are  safe ;  as  soon  as 
we  let  loose,  we  are  gone.  This  is  wholesome 
theology  for  these  times.  In  the  glaring  light 
of  the  painful  defalcations  of  men  who  have 
long  been  conspicuous  in  Christian  churches— 
notably  of  such  cases  as  those  late  lamentable 
falls  in  Portland  and  in  Hartford- how  careful 
should  every  man  be  lest  he  put  a  frightful  blot 
on  his  name  in  that  record  on  high  1  He  that 
walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely. 

The  names  that  suffer  no  erasures,  and  which 
shine  in  that  register,  are  the  names  of  the 
I  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  Many  are  called,  but 
I  some  are  choice.  Their  names  are  writ  large 
i  on  the  roll  of  life,  and  legible  afar  off  like  the 
i  nameof  Hancock  on  that  roll  of  patriots  which 
I  King  George  could  read  across  the  sea.  They 
are  the  crowned  conquerors ;  for  “he  that  over 


1)8  at  the 

South,  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Kentucky.  While  we 

are  not  blind  to  what  we  read  of  these  things  south  of  .  ,  .  i  i  i  — - - 1 - >  —  -  - 

the  Ohio,  still  we  are  not  forward  to  throw  the  first !  ^  flatter  their  native  and  adopted  |  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and 

stone,  remembering  what  scenes  sometimes  bike  place  ,  States,  but  to  help  on  the  influences  which  will  ^  confess  his  name  before  My  Father,  and 

in  the  streets  of  our  own  city.  Tf  such  scones  are  more  j  make  lawless  indulgence  of  anger  and  hatred  ^  jjgfyj-g  jjjg  angels.” 

frequent  there  than  here,  we  can  only  look  upon  the  ^  as  disgraceful  here  as  they  are  in  Maine  and  j  This  book  of  life  is  the  family-record  of 

Massachusetts.  I  know  that  you  will  concur  I  redeemed  household.  All  who  are 

with  them  in  this,  and  would  grieve  to  have  |  there  have  high  birth ;  they  are  God’s 

any  kind  words  of  yours  misunderstood  to  |  ngb^ity  if  they  live  in  a  cabin;  and  high  birth 
apologize  for  awlessness  and  recklessness,  as  ,  It  ig  ^  sweet,  cheering 

if  they  were  “failings  that  lean  to  virtue’s  ,  tru\h  that  Jesus  knows  every  name  there 
side. 

You  are  right,  no  doubt,  in  attributing  Ken- 

Dear  Brother  Field :  I  have  just  now  finished  i  largely  to  Kentucky  whis- 

I  key.  The  old  Bourbon  does  the  mischief. 


actors  in  them  as  worthless  members  of  society,  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  body  politic,  which  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  slouRhed  off  by  the  generous  blood  beating  at 
the  heart.  Such  characters  will  grow  fewer  and  fewer 
as  a  community  grows  more  civilized  and  refined.  We 
believe  they  will  be  soon  got  rid  of  by  a  people  that 
have  so  many  noble  qualities  as  the  people  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.— Ed.  Evan.] 


reading  your  little  book  with  this  title 
the  “  Letters  from  the  South,”  as  you  first  pub¬ 
lished  them  in  your  paper,  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  I  have  now  enjoyed  still  more  this 
second  reading  of  them.  I  am  sincerely  thank¬ 
ful  that  by  original  or  hereditary  gifts,  and  by 
providential  training,  God  has  made  you  able 
to  see  things  and  weigh  things  and  tell  things, 
as  your  letters  from  everywhere  show  that  you 
can ;  and  that  having  thus  prepared  you.  He 
gave  you  in  His  good  jirovidence  such  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  and  to  report  the  South. 
That  your  Letters  are  helping  many  thousands 
of  Americans,  South  and  North,  to  see  each 
other  more  correctly,  to  judge  each  other  more 
justly,  and  to  love  each  other  and  their  whole 
country  more  manfully,  I  cannot  doubt.  In 
quite  a  different  way  I  also  have  had,  and  am 
having,  some  opportunity  to  know  the  two 
parts  of  our  country’  which  were  once  mutually 
belligerent,  and  I  am  with  you  with  all  my 
heart  in  your  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  manly 
words  of  Senator  Lamar  in  his  funeral  eulogy 
of  Senator  Sumner:  “-My  countrymen,  know 
one  another,  and  you  will  love  one  another.” 

Your  Letters  from  the  South  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  contribution  to  this  right  endeavor.  Will 
you  think  me  presumptuous  if  I  try  to  help  on 
your  effort  by  expressing  in  your  columns 
some  thoughts  which  your  Letters  have  sug¬ 
gested,  even  if  I  point  out  one  or  two  things 
which  seem  to  mo  to  need  saying  differently 
from  your  way  of  saying  them  ? 

In  Letter  XIII.,  at  its  beginning,  you  seem 
to  acknowledge  a  disposition,  critici-sed  by 
some  of  your  friends,  to  “find  something  to 
admire  and  to  love  in  the  most  unattractive 
specimens  of  humanity  ” — to  “  find  good  in  ev¬ 
ery  country  and  in  every  i>eople.”  So  far  am 
I  from  censuring  this,  I  think  that  in  this  is 
“  the  hidingof  your  power.”  You  have  done  us 
all.  North  and  South,  and  here  in  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  (which  are  neither  North  nor  South, 
but  both),  a  great  service  in  going  South  in 
such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  eyes,  that  you 
could  find  the  good  of  which  there  is  so  much 
there. 

You  did  not  go  to  search  for  the  bad  things 
which  are  there,  as  there  are  bad  things  every¬ 
where,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  your  Letters  that 
they  omit  these.  Is  it  not  possible,  however, 
that  in  that  mood  you  have  spoken  too  gently, 
too  apologetically,  of  evil  which  you  did  not 
and  could  not  overlook?  This  impression  is 
left  on  my  mind  by  that  Letter  on  Kentucky— 
No.  XIII.— in  which  you  speak  of  “a  hot  tem¬ 
per  in  the  blood,”  of  “  family  feuds,”  <S:c.,  and 
tell  of  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  “  not 
unfrequently  a  young  ‘  blood  ’  picked  a  quarrel 
that  he  might  show  his  courage  in  fighting  a 
duel  ” ;  and  “  to  have  fought  and  ‘  killed  his 
man,’  gave  him  a  certain  reputation.” 

You  plainly  enough  and  strongly  enough 
censure  these  things.  You  say  “I  make  no 
apology  for  them,  for  apology  there  is  none  ” ; 
and  yet  you  go  on  to  talk  about  them  in  such 
a  way  as  will,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  an 
apology  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  things. 
Please  read  over  that  chapter,  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right.  Those  fighting  fellows  are  proud  of 
their  hot  blood,  and  think  that  they  must  show 
its  heat  by  letting  it  set  fire  to  something  once 
in  awhile.  To  make  my  meaning  plainer,  I 
am  going  to  be  egotistic  enough  to  say  that  I 
believe  myself  to  have  inherited  from  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  father  and  a  Connecticut  mother  as 
hot  blood  as  any  Kentuckian’s,  but  my  father 
and  mother  taught  me  early  and  always  and 
diligently,  that  to  indulge  a  hot  temper  was  dis- 


I  read  , 

or  at  any  rate,  aggravates  it.  But  the  whiskey 
made  in  Kentucky  is  not  all  drunk  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Neither  is  whiskey  the  only  liquor  that 
is  “set  on  fire  of  hell.”  You  have  observed 
that  “  the  uprising  of  a  great  people  ”  against 
the  nimocracy,  is  jirogressing  not  less  rapidly 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  I  will  not 
speak  for  Kentucky,  but  I  am  willing  to  put 
into  your  widely-read  columns  the  expression 
of  my  present  confident  opinion,  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  early  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
more  encouraging  in  Missouri  than  in  New 
York.  H.  A.  Nelson. 

In'lependence,  Mo.,  Sept.  20,  1886. 


THE  HEAVENLY  REGISTER. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

There  are  frequent  references  in  the  Bible  to 
an  extraordinary  register.  In  it  are  enrolled 
a  mighty  multitude  of  names,  out  of  many  kin¬ 
dreds  and  tongues  and  nationalities ;  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together  in  that  “  Lamb’s 
Book  of  Life.”  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
by  the  end  of  all  things  a  majority  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  will  be  enrolled  there,  for  the  Gospel 
of  Calvary  is  to  be  no  failure.  If  hell  be  liken¬ 
ed  to  a  “  lake,”  then  heaven  may  be  likened  to 
an  ocean. 

Who  are  registered  in  this  celestial  roll- 
book  ?  The  answer  is,  all  who  are  alive  in 
Christ  Jesus,  w’hether  in  this  world  or  in  the 
better  country.  It  is  the  book  of  the  living.  It 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  live  men  and  all 
the  live  women  now  on  this  globe,  or  in  the 
realms  of  glory.  “  You  hath  He  made  alive 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  He  that 
hath  the  Son,  hath  life ;  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son,  hath  not  life.”  Here  in  this  world,  as 
Maclaren  has  well  said,  “  there  are  living  peo¬ 
ple  and  dead  ones,  side  by  side,  like  that  ghast¬ 
ly  imagination  in  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner 
of  the  corpse  and  the  living  man  pulling  at  the 
same  rope.  Now,  many  of  us  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  dead  men.” 

Our  blessed  Lord  once  referred  to  this  celes¬ 
tial  register  when  He  bade  His  disciples  re¬ 
joice,  not  because  the  spirits  were  subject  unto 
them,  but  because  their  names  were  written  in 
heaven.  Paul  also  referred  to  it  when  he 
spoke  of  Clement  and  other  fellow-laborers 
whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.  In  his 
sublime  vision  of  the  la.st  great  day,  John  tells 
113  that  he  saw  the  dead,  both  the  great  and 
the  small,  standing  before  the  throne ;  and 
books  were  opened;  and  another  book  was 
opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life.  Farther  on 
he  tells  us  that  no  one  should  enter  the  New 
Jerusalem,  save  those  “  who  are  written  in  the 
Lamb’s  book  of  life  ” ;  all  others  are  doomed 
to  the  “second  death.”  All  this  tremendous 
and  portentous  imagery  may  well  suggest  the 
vital  question  to  everybody,  how  can  my  name 
be  sure  of  a  place  in  that  celestial  register  ? 

Certainly  it  is  not  enrolled  there  by  any  ar¬ 
bitrary  decree  of  a  just  and  loving  God,  irre¬ 
spective  of  character  and  conduct.  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  life ;  there¬ 
fore  every  name  is  self-registered.  Bunyan, 
in  his  immortal  allegory,  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  a  palace  on  whose  roof  walk  troops  of  the 
shining  ones.  Beside  the  door-way  is  a  table, 
and  a  book,  and  an  ink-horn,  with  a  gang  of 
armed  men  who  seek  to  drive  back  all  comers. 
A  man  of  stout  countenance  who  approaches 
the  door,  and  exclaims  to  the  scribe  “  Set  down 
my  name,  sir !  ”  and  hewing  his  sword  right 
and  left,  with  his  sword  right  and  left  cleaving 
his  way  into  the  palace,  amid  the  shouts  and 


among  the  countless  myriads.  “I  know  My 
sheep;  I  call  them  all  by  name.”  When  that 
record-book  is  opened,  dear  reader,  will  your 
name  be  there  ? 

(2)  We  may  regard  it  also  as  the  roster  of  the 
royal  army.  Not  only  the  great  commanders 
of  hundreds  and  fifties,  such  as  Augustine  and 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Wesley,  Chalmers  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  will  blaze  thereon,  but  of  tlie  humblest 
private  also  who  fought  a  good  fight  with  the 
enemy.  The  brightest  names  there  will  be 
those  who  lived  closest  to  Jesus  the  central  sun 
of  righteousness.  When  that  roll  is  called, 
will  you  and  I  be  sure  to  answer  “  here !  ” 

(3)  Heaven  is  the  resplendent  city  of  the 
Great  King.  The  book  of  life  is  its  census. 
“  Ye  are  come  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  Church  of  the  first-born  who  are  written  in 
heaven.”  We  who  are  citizens  of  that  glorious 
metroiiolis  dwell  on  both  sides  of  that  stream 
called  death.  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  a  precious  child  of  mine 
crossed  that  unbiidged  river  five  years  ago; 
but  we  are  in  the  same  city  still ;  I  in  the  din¬ 
gy  suburbs,  and  she  in  the  streets  like  unto 
pure  gold!  If  all  Christians  are  citizens  of 
heaven,  wo  should  draw  all  our  laws  of  life 
from  thence,  and  always  “  report  to  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

Glorious  book  of  life !  When  it  comes  to  be 
opened,  every  name  in  it  shall  be  heir  to  a 
magnificent  inheritance ! 


Our  STatiU. 


Pboblems  IN  Philosophy.  By  John  Bascom,  author 

or  Hoience,”  etc.  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

A  book  of  interest  to  the  student  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  one  well  worth  reading  for  the  clear¬ 
ness  with  which  it  presents  certain  mooted 
questions  and  obscure  topics  in  philosophy, 
although  it  often  provokes  discussion  instead 
of  settling  it.  It  leans,  and  wisely  too,  to  the 
intuitional  side  of  the  present  philosophic  ten¬ 
dencies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  occasionally 
requires  a  very  emiihatic  dissent  from  some  of 
its  statements.  For  example,  under  the  topic 
“  Consciousness  and  Space,”  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “All  the  experience  of  men  is  con¬ 
structed  under  two  notions,  space  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  Facts  which  come  under  the  one 
form,  are  physical;  those  which  come  under 
the  other,  are  mental.  The  Imagination  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  these  forms ;  the  assertion  of  a  third 
form  in  and  among  the  facts,  is  profoundly  un¬ 
intelligible.”  In  a  book  attempting  to  give 
scientific  precision  to  mooted  points  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  we  look  for  statements  other  than  those 
which  we  must  regard  as  something  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  hefesy,  for  the  two  notions  of  space  and 
consciousness  are  not  exhaustive  of  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  phenomena.  The  tissue  of  a  mus¬ 
cle  is  one  thing ;  the  muscular  force,  operating 
on  it  in  contraction,  is  another;  and  the  will 
sovereignly  sending  a  nerv’ous  impulse  to  start 
the  muscular  force  into  action,  is  a  third.  In¬ 
stead  of  constructing  all  experience  under  two 
notions,  some  of  it  involves  three.  In  fact, 
there  are  three  things  in  the  universe,’namely, 
matter,  force,  and  mind.  Mind  is  a  force,  but 
essentially  different  from  that  of  gravity,  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  that  which  contracts  a  muscle.  The 
theory  that  includes  all  things  and  actions  un¬ 
der  the  two  notions  of  matter  and  mind,  has  an 
ugly  pantheistic  trend. 

The  young  student  of  philosophy  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  many  erroneous  doctrines  contro¬ 
verted  in  the  book,  as  the  following:  “When 
Spencer  sets  himself  the  task  of  expressing  all 
the  phenomena  of  mind  in  terms  of  matter  and 
motion,  he  is  proposing  an  irrational  thing.” 


tt^CARTKRLIES  AND  MONTHLIES. 

The  BMiothecn  Sacra  leads  off  with  an  acute 
criticism  by  Prof.  Mead  on  Prof.  Bowne’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  Time  as  a  purely  subjective  conception. 
Prof.  Bowne  had  used  the  method  of  piling  up 
the  objections  against  the  objective  concep¬ 
tion,  and  Prof.  Mead  in  his  able  answer  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  principle  of  Bishop  Butler,  who 
said  “  If  a  truth  be  established,  objections  are 
nothing :  the  one  is  founded  on  our  knowledge, 
the  other  on  our  ignorance.”  Prof.  Dwinell 
follows  with  an  article  on  “  The  Outcomes  of 
the  Bible,”  a  fascinating  theme  handled  with 
skill.  These  outcomes  are  the  Conception  of 
God,  the  Attributes  of  God,  Theology,  Ethics, 
Civilization,  Humanity,  and  the  Book  itself, 
with  its  constant  accretions  from  the  crystal¬ 
lizing  process  going  on  around  it.  The  next 
article  is  on  “  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  of  Person¬ 
al  Godliness,”  by  Prof.  Duff  of  England.  The 
man  is  painted,  alone  and  by  comparison  with 
others ;  his  life  and  writings  are  closely  scru¬ 
tinized,  until  at  last  we  know  him  as  if  he  were 
a  contemporary,  and  love  and  honor  him,  too. 
Preachers  will  find  in  this  article  suggestions 
for  practical  sermons  on  vital  piety.  Prof. 
Smith  of  Lane  Seminary  gives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  “Ancient  Book-making,”  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  it  is  learned.  “  The  Eschatology  of 
New  England  Divines  ”  is  continued  in  this 
number  by  Prof.  Foster  of  Oberlin.  This 
resume  of  the  views  of  the  old  divines  will  be 
useful  in  the  debate  which  is  now  in  full  blast 
on  the  question  of  a  future  probation.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Andover  view  on  Missions,  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  last  article,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Ham¬ 
lin,  who  warmly  antagonizes  the  “New  De¬ 
parture.”  Other  articles  are  “The  Revision 
of  Genesis  ”  and  “  The  Sanction  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue.” 

The  Andover  Beview  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  timely  of  the  monthlies.  The  present 
number  opens  with  a  clear  discussion  by  Prof, 
Benedict  on  Theism  and  Evolution.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Moral  and  Industrial  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools,  is  handled  by  George  R.  Stet¬ 
son,  Esq.,  and  is  enriched  with  social  and  crim 
inal  statistics.  Bodies  and  a  moral  nature  go 
to  school,  as  well  as  mind.  What  can  the  State 
do  for  each,  for  all  ?  Let  the  discussion  go  on, 
only  let  it  bo  remembered  by  industrial  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  purely  literary  or 
scientific  schools  on  the  other,  that  body  and 
mind  are  bound  together  in  a  wondrous  inti¬ 
macy,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  a  safe  divorce 
in  the  matter  of  training.  Miss  Machar  writes 
a  refreshing  article  on  a  Scottish  Mystic,  mean¬ 
ing  the  saintly  Rutherford,  to  know  w’hom  is 
to  get  nearer  to  heaven.  Other  articles  are  on 
The  Si)iritual  Element  in  Modern  Literature, 
and  on  Buddhism’s  Best  Gospel.  The  Socio¬ 
logical  Notes  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  and  the  The¬ 
ological  and  Religious  Intelligence,  are  well 
prepared,  and  are  very  useful  parts  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  Of  course  one  turns  first  of  all  to  the 
Editorial  for  its  views  of  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board.  The  title  of  the  first  Editorial,  “  Keep¬ 
ing  Laborers  from  the  Harvest,”  sufficiently 
reveals  the  animus  of  the  Review.  About 
twenty  pages  are  given  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  quarrel.  Would  that  it  could  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  abstract  theological  question  of  a 
future  probation,  and  kept  out  of  the  concrete 
Board  until  the  Churches  settle  it !  But  that 
is  impossible. 

The  Expositor  for  September  is  late,  but  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  This  number  contains  Dr. 
Godet’s  discussion  of  Gnosticism  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  Dr.  Maclarcn’s  continuation  of  his  exe- 
getical  lectures  on  Colossians,  Dr.  Dods’  on 
the  Book  of  Zechariah,  and  besides  other  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Bishop  .Alexander’s  Gleanings 
in  St.  Peter’s  Harvest  Field.  As  in  his  Sermons 
on  the  Four  Gospels,  Bishop  Alexander  in  these 
new  studies  is  a  fine  illustration  of  learning 
flaming  with  eloquence.  The  Expjositor  is  all 
the  better  for  thoughtful  preachers  for  not 
furnishing  much  homiletical  matter,  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  make  the  maker  of  sermons. 

The  Nwth  American  Review.  Here  are  some 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  and  no 
mistake !  Arbitration,  Silver  and  the  Savings 
Biinks,  Cremation  and  Christianity,  Labor  in 
Pennsylvania,  Woman  Suffrage,  Prohibition, 
Mr.  Blaine  on  the  Tariff,  and  as  if  these  were 
not  spice  enough,  Gail  Hamilton  on  “An  Amer¬ 
ican  Queen.”  In  the  argument  made  by  Mrs. 
Livermore  for  Woman  Suffrage,  we  are  glad 
she  seized  the  chance  to  stigmatize  Ouida  for 
the  “  vaunting  indecency  ”  of  her  article  in  the 
previous  number  on  the  same  subject.  Prohi¬ 
bition  has  a  strong  advocate  in  D.  R.  Locke, 
“Petroleum  V.  Nasby.”  It  is  mentioned  by 
A.  G.  Bigelow  that  Cremation  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  Christianity.  W.  G.  Sumner  falls 
foul  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  tries  to  show  him  to  be 
wrong  in  his  recent  tariff  speeches. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  as  usual  well 
freighted  with  science  made  popular.  Of  the 
twenty  articles  of  the  present  number.  Prof. 
Benedict’s  on  the  History  of  Education  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  applying  the  lessons  of  the  past  against 
the  hypotheses  of  the  present,  that  clamor  for 
immediate  adoption ;  and  Virgil  S.  Eaton’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  a  Bald  and  Toothless  Future,  calls 
needed  attention  to  the  hair  and  teeth  of  the 
coming  generation.  Covered  heads  and  hot 
rooms  compel  baldness  sooner  or  later,  and 
“  banging  ”  and  “  frizzing  ”  the  hair  by  women 
leads  in  the  same  direction.  The  teeth  are 
used  up  largely  by  lack  of  use  in  grinding  and 
tearing  food,  owing  to  the  slops,  hashes,  and 
soft  preparations  of  various  kinds  which  do 
not  need  mastication.  A  Boston  dentist  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  on  the  market  a  bone-making 
food,  to  counteract  the  early  decay  of  teeth. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  is  a  very  readable  mag¬ 
azine,  and  may  be  w'elcomed  in  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South.  Grant  and  Lee  are  com¬ 
pared  in  an  impartial  temper  by  a  Northern 
soldier;  Maurice  Thompson,  in  a  vein  which 
makes  his  poetry  and  prose  always  welcome, 
writes  most  beautifully  of  the  kingfisher,  which 
he  describes  as  “  a  warm  fragment  of  tropical 
life  and  color,  left  over  from  the  largess  be¬ 
stowed  upon  our  frigid  world  by  one  of  those 
fervid  periods  of  ancient  creative  force  so  dear 
to  the  imagination.”  To  a  varied  list  of  liter¬ 
ary  articles,  are  added  several  discussing  the 
heroes  and  battles  of  the  war. 

The  old  Eclectic  appears  this  month  with 
twenty-three  dishes  on  its  groaning  table.  Not 
all  are  in  the  solid  course,  but  all  are  tooth¬ 
some  and  nutritious.  Alexander  Hamilton  (in 
the  Fortnightly)  receives  the  recognition  his 
genius  deserves.  Goldwin  Smith  (in  Macmil¬ 
lan)  draws  attention  to  the  city  of  Washington 
as  growing  into  metropolitan,  architectural, 
and  society  eminence. 

Outing,  besides  its  Yachting,  Bicycle,  Canoe, 
and  other  outdoor  papers,  with  plenty  of  good 
illustrations,  gives  Lieut.  Bigelow’s  vivid  and 
realistic  story  of  the  hunt  for  the  Apaches  and 
Geronimo.  Capt.  Coffin  continues  his  history 
of  American  Yachting. 


The  October  Century,  as  usual,  compels  at¬ 
tention  first  of  all  to  its  illustrations,  not  only 
because  they  are,  as  usual,  preeminently  good, 
but  also  because  we  are  not  quite  used  to  this 
transcendent  exeellence  of  wood-engraving  in 
our  eountry,  and  still  swell  with  a  good  deal  of 
innocent  vanity  over  it.  President  Gilman  of 
Johns-Hopkins  University  enters  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  industrial  education,  and  states  briefly 
the  view  we  have  advanced  in  these  columns. 
Matthew  Arnold  contributes  an  instructive 
account  of  common  schools  abroad.  He  de¬ 
sires  both  for  Engiand  and  the  United  States 
the  organization  of  public  instruction  as  a 
whole,  that  the  common  school  may  have  an 
“organic  connection  with  higher  instruction.” 
The  Biographers  of  Lincoln,  Nicolay,  and  Hay 
are  sketched  by  Clarence  King,  and  declared 
to  be  the  men  to  tell  the  immortal  story  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  life.  That  these  may  be  the  men,  re¬ 
mains  for  their  work  to  prove.  We  have  less 
doubt  on  this  point  than  on  the  question  of 
time.  Is  this  the  proper  time  to  write  the  life 
of  Lincoln  ?  We  have  strong  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  many  years  must  yet  elapse  before 
it  can  be  written  finally,  and  that  when  writ¬ 
ten,  it  will  exalt  Lincoln  to  a  nobler  place  in 
history  than  that  he  fills  at  present,  noble  as 
that  is.  Frank  R.  Stockton  still  makes  us 
laugh  over  the  “Casting  away  of  Mrs.  Leeks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine,”  notwithstanding  our  men¬ 
tal  protest  against  the  extreme  absurditj’  of 
their  situation.  The  Century  contains  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches  which  we  cannot  even 
name.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  open 
letters  of  George  W.  Cabfo,  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  and  E.  B.  W.  Canning. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  October  is  a  notable 
number,  not  merely  for  its  illustrations,  but 
also  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  arti¬ 
cles.  “  The  Story  of  Tanis,”  by  Amelia  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  (we  relish  her  titles) 
“Their  Pilgrimage,”  by  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner,  and  “Ole  ’Stracted,”  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  will  find  delighted  readers.  Mr.  Page 
knows  the  “darkey  dialect”  by  heart,  and 
much  more  besides.  George  William  Curtis 
preaches  an  important  homily  on  Extrava¬ 
gance  in  College  Expenses.  Let  college  au¬ 
thorities  act  on  one  golden  exhortation :  “  If 
young  Sardaniipalus,  by  his  extravagance  and 
riotous  profusion  and  dissipation,  constantly 
thwarts  the  essential  purpose  of  the  college, 
demoralizing  the  students,  and  obstructing  the 
peaceful  course  of  its  instruction,  he  ought  to 
be  dismissed.”  Mr.  Curtis  preaches  also  very 
forcibly  on  “  Blackguardism  in  English  Poli¬ 
tics,”  but  the  sermon  will  suit  our  own  soil  too. 
Lovers  of  literature  will  taste  the  flavor  of  old 
wine  ill  Mr.  Howell’s  “Editor’s  Study.” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  its  usual  quantum 
of  continued  stories.  “My  Real  Estate ”  stirs 
in  the  mind  of  its  author  most  delightful  fan¬ 
cies  connected  with  the  idea  of  being  a  landed 
projirietor.  If  everybody  would  only  toll  out 
his  secret  complacences  as  frankly  as  Brad¬ 
ford  Torrey,  magazine  literature  would  be 
fresher.  “The  Rise  of  Arabian  Learning ’’is 
a  fascinating  account  of  an  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  which  stopped  so  suddenly,  that  many 
are  hardly  aware  of  its  former  existence,  or  at 
any  rate,  of  its  splendor  and  dash  while  It  last¬ 
ed.  “  Race  Prejudice  ”  is  a  plea  by  N.  S.  Sha- 
ler  for  the,  reconciliation  of  the  races  in  our 
country.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  force  of 
his  plea  to  date  man’s  origin  among  the  lower 
animals,  and  fortunately  his  so  doing  does  not* 
impair  its  force.  However  inherited,  whether 
through  a  fall  of  man  or  through  a  bestial  an¬ 
cestry,  man  has  “  an  instinctive  desire  to  crush 
the  contestant.”  This  article  shows  on  the 
side  of  nature  how  this  may  bo  refined  into 
sympathy  and  fellowship.  No  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  Gospel,  and  its  power  to  bind  diverse 
races  into  one.  For  that  purpose,  as  for  oth¬ 
ers,  it  is  the  power  of  God.  In  the  “  Contribu¬ 
tors’  Club  ”  the  nouveau  cultive  get  a  good  rap 
and  well-deserved.  Many  are  now-a-days  “  dip¬ 
ped  in  a  weak  solution  of  accomplishment.” 
Such  are  apt,  as  Browning  says,  to  be  “steep¬ 
ed  in  conceit  sublimed  by  ignorance.” 

Education,  edited  by  William  A.  Mowry,  gives 
a  delectable  table  of  contents  for  September. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  for  Women  is  described, 
with  its  well  organized  departments  for  gradu¬ 
ate  study  as  well  as  undergraduate.  Besides 
articles  meant  mainly  for  teachers,  Mrs.  Lord’s 
plea  for  attractive  schoolrooms  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  everybody. 

The  Church  Review  for  September  is  a  good 
number.  The  article  on  “  The  Book  Annexed,” 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  will  be  read  outside 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  defence  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which 
bids  fair  to  excite  a  lively  debate  this  year,  and 
perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

1  begin  this  letter  amid  a  shower  of  articles 
from  far  and  near,  on  a  topic  of  wide  interest, 
and  confined  to  no  sect,  party,  or  division  of 
the  religious  world.  In  India  alone,  amid 
a  population  of  over  130  millions,  European 
and  American  missionaries  have  labored  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  testimony  of 
these  missionaries  must  certainly  be  consid¬ 
ered  of  great  moment  in  mission  questions 
now  being  so  earnestly  considered.  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  extracts  from  several  hundred 
letters  of  correspondence  found  in  the  printed 
records  of  different  missionary  Boards,  and  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  under  appropriate  heads. 
But  my  space  is  restricted. 

Facts  ciearly  show,  what  an  Apostle  long 
since  affirmed,  that  the  heathen  do  not  live  up 
to  the  light  they  have.  I  give  a  few  extracts 
from  “Clarkson’s  India  and  the  Gospel,’’  a 
work  the  result  of  large  missionary  experience, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  anywhere  to  be  found. 
This  author  says : 

Morally,  Hindooism  may  be  considered  as  a 
grand  effort  of  the  human  mind,  on  an  unparallel- 
>ed  scale,  to  work  out  some  great  result.  Some 
have  considered  this  religion  as  indicative  of  ear¬ 
nest  desires  to  know  the  true  God.  This  view  is 
not  Scriptural.  Hindooism  illustrates,  not  the 
tendency  of  man  to  God,  but  from  Him,  Hindoo¬ 
ism  owes  its  origin,  not  to  ignorance,  not  to  the 
weakness  of  unaid^  reason,  not  to  intellectual 
difficulties,  but  to  an  ungodly  heart,  a  heart  that 
longs  to  be  vHthout  Ood,  and  that  hates  God. 

The  learned  author  inquires  what  Hindoos 
really  think,  what  are  their  deliberate  judg¬ 
ments,  and  he  maintains  that  “  they  possess 
moral  and  religious  convictions  and  elements 
of  truth  which  are  inscribed  on  the  heart,  and 
prevalent  amongst  all  the  several  grades  of 
society.  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  operdlions  of  nature,  neither  has 
He  left  the  eternal  principles  of  moral  truth 
without  their  testimony  in  the  heart  of  man.’’ 
Comments  like  these,  from  Dr.  Clarkson, 
might  be  largely  quoted,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  hea¬ 
then  of  other  countries  as  to  those  of  India. 
The  radical  elements  of  human  nature  do  not 
essentially  change  with  time  and  place.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  have  labored  in  every  clime  and 
among  races  and  people  of  every  nameable  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  invariable  testimony  is  that 
the  Gospel  is  the  searcher  of  hearts  and  the 
power  of  God  everywhere,  and  if  this  Gospel 
often  meets  with  persistent  opposition  even  to 
the  end,  so  it  does  among  nominally  Christian 
people. 

Missionary  literature  shows  how  often  the 
Word  becomes  effectual  without  a  preacher. 
A  heathen  in  India  went  to  Bombay  and  took 
service  in  a  Christian  family.  He  soon  had  to 
return  on  account  of  a  sick  child,  taking  witli 
him  Christian  books  which  the.  good  man,  his 
master,  gave  him.  He  read  and  reread  them, 
as  did  a  nephew,  and  together  they  read  them 
in  the  family  and  in  the  field,  talked  of  them 
to  the  people,  and  they  said  “  here  is  truth.’’ 
By  this  simple  means  were  they  brought  to 
Christ  and  led  to  cast  away  their  idols,  for  no 
missionary  or  Christian  teacher  had  ever  been 
in  the  place.  Such  instances  might  be  quoted 
to  a  large  extent. 

New  2Jealanders  were  about  as  degraded  and 
hopeless  as  any  on  earth,  and  yet  they  have 
been  found  to  be  wonderfully  susceptible  to 
Gospel  truth.  Early  in  the  work  of  missions 
there,  a  native  wrote  to  Bev.  William  Yates: 

We  native  men  all  knew  before  you  came  to  oiu 
land,  that  the  spirit  lives  after  the  body  is  dead, 
but  our  thoughts  and  our  words  were  not  straight 
about  It.  I  will  say  now  what  my  thou^ts  are. 
If  I  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  lean  on  Him  and 
do  His  bidding,  my  spirit  will  not  be  driven  into 
darkness  at  last. 

And  much  more  of  equal  interest.  Another 
Eaheke,  the  son  of  a  chief,  writes  to  Mr.  Yates : 

I  wish  to  ask  you  how  I  am  to  be  brought  to 
stand  nearest  to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour.  Mr. 
Yates,  you  say  how.  Let  me  take  upon  me  a  new 
name,  for  though  the  native  chiefs  scoff  at  me,  and 
say  who  is  Kaheke,  that  he  should  believe  ?  It  is 
all  nonsense ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  saying  to  ev¬ 
erybody  that  Jesus  died  for  my  sins,  and  is  my 
Saviour  and  my  God. 

But  I  must  not  quote  further,  though  the 
material  is  abundant,  even  voluminous,  and 
of  never  failing  interest.  The  question  of  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  heathen  is  under  discussion,  and 
is  attracting  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  of  debate 
quite  new  and  novel  under  some  of  its  theories 
and  aspects.  The  men  who  propound  a  new 
view  of  heathen  responsibility,  and  a  new 
standard  of  doctrinal  fitness  for  work  and 
teaching  among  them,  are  wise  and  good  men, 
but  their  modem  ideas  must  not  be  allowed  to 
override  all  the  teachings  of  facts  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  American  Board  for  more  than 
seventy  years  has  pursued  a  straightforward 
and  wonderfully  successful  policy — the  same 
as  to  present  points  of  dispute  as  that  pursued 
by  the  American  Presbyterian,  and  most  of  the 
European  Boards ;  and  a  departure  from  this 
line  of  work  must  show  reasons,  one  would 
think,  stronger  than  any  that  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

From  facts  and  teachings  above  quoted,  some 
unquestionable  inferences  are  to  be  gathered, 
and  one  is,  that  the  heathen,  even  in  their 
untaught  state,  are  moral  agents,  made  in 
God’s  image,  and  furnished  with  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  endowments  that  qualify  them  for 
thinking,  reasoning,  judging,  and  exercising 
thought  and  concern  on  questions  of  their  ori* 
gin  and  end,  death,  and  a  future  state.  These 
original  elements  of  human  nature  have  never 
been  extinguished.  The  idolaters  of  India  are 
accustomed  to  use  the  terms  God,  Creator, 
Supporter,  and  also  much  language  implying 
responsibility,  and  often  appealing  to  God  as  a 
witness  of  their  integrity. 

Another  inference  from  all  missionary  teach¬ 
ing  and  history,  is  that  to  go  among  the  hea¬ 
then  presenting  the  idea  or  hope  of  a  future 
probation,  would  neutralize  the  whole  force  of 
obligation,  duty,  and  danger,  under  the  light 
they  have,  and  leave  them  essentially  without 
the  fear  of  Ckni  or  of  judgment,  and  so  doubly 
hopeless.  Or  if  it  be  said  that  no  missionary 
would  hold  out  to  the  heathen  such  a  hope, 
then  what  good  comes  of  such  a  theory,  unless 
it  be  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  those  whose  prac¬ 
tical  relations  to  the  heathen  are  only  those 
of  thinkers  and  theorists.  Good  men  do  some¬ 
times  deal  in  small  wares,  or  as  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  once  said,  “  set  up  a  large  business  on  a 
small  capital.’’  The  American  Board  has  nev¬ 
er  sought  controversy.  For  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  its  steady  and  aggressive 
work  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  almost  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 
Could  it  do  better  than  to  hold  on  its  God- 
favored  way  ?  The  Board  has  worked  on  a  con¬ 
fessedly  Scriptural  line.  All  the  good  it  has 
done  has  been  done  on  the  belief  of  universal 
human  sinfulness,  and  of  responsibility  for  sin 
in  all  conditions  of  light  and  responsibility.  A 
change  of  base  is  sought.  Will  the  Board  leave 
its  old  foundations?  A  Conprregational  minis¬ 
ter  and  a  State  Agent  in  the  West,  told  me  a 
few  weeks  since,  that  the  second  probation 
question  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  West¬ 
ern  ministerial  bodies,  so  little  interest  did  they 
take  in  it.  It  is  a  New  England  growth. 

The  great  aim  and  object  of  all  missionary 
Boards  is  to  bring  to  Christ  the  greatest  possi¬ 


ble  number  of  the  heathen,  but  after  all  many 
that  hear  reject  an  offered  ^viour,  as  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands.  These  two  classes,  it  is  supposed, 
will  fare  essentially  alike.  There  is  still  a  third 
class  who  never  hear  the  Gospel,  and  yet  have 
light  and  a  free  and  accountable  moral  agency 
and  accountability  to  God.  And  if  there  be 
any  who  for  any  reason  were  not  in  a  condition 
of  accountable  moral  agency,  as  infants,  they 
(as  my  theological  teacher  at  New  Haven,  Dr. 
Taylor,  used  to  say)  “will  be  cared  for  and 
saved  by  the  infinitely  good  and  ever  blessed 
God,  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  made  effective  by  a  divine  economy 
not  now  understood  by  us.’’ 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  quote  President 
Bartlett  of  Dartmouth  College  in  his  admira¬ 
ble  article  on  this  subject  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  last  week.  Speaking  of  the  hea¬ 
then,  he  says : 

Human  freedom  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  though 
your  and  every  other  theory  go  to  the  winds.  So 
when  we  are  told  that  God  is  not  just,  nor  is  the 
heathen  subject  to  condemnation  for  his  sin,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  future  probation  for  him,  we  simply 
reply,  God  is  just,  and  man — all  men — responsible, 
guilty,  and  under  condemnation  for  their  sin.  And 
here  we  stand  on  solid  rock. 

PUBITAN. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

An  editorial  in  a  late  number  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  entitled  “  Pray  for  our  Seminaries,’’  at 
once  arrested  interested  attention,  and  sug¬ 
gested  man}'  refiections.  May  I  offer  one  ? 

Seminary,  coliege,  academy,  and  school,  are 
now  at  work ;  teacher  and  pupil  are  busy.  Our 
sons  and  our  daughters,  yet  to  be  our  glory  or 
our  shame,  are  in  process  of  definite  training 
for  the  inevitable  future,  each  to  be  a  potent 
factor  in  domestic,  social,  national,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  life.  This  is  a  well  known  and  im¬ 
mutable  law,  and  it  rests  upon  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  to  decide  whether  the  efficiency  shall 
be  for  good  or  evil.  The  true  power,  the  high¬ 
est  honor,  the  very  crown  jewel  of  home.  State, 
Church,  lie  in  weli-trained  children,  and  when 
they  are  lacking,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree. 

A  very  hopeful  indication  of  good  is  found  in 
the  increase  of  attention  bestowed  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  daughters.  Your  article  on  the 
“  Seminaries  ’’  makes  us  think  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  for  young  ladies.  The  writer  vis¬ 
ited  one  of  these  quite  recently,  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  and  was  rendered  still  more  grateful  for 
the  progress  of  true  ideas  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  How  many  parents  were  wont,  in  the 
days  of  the  past,  to  send  the  boy  to  coliege,  and 
slight  the  girl.  Yes,  and  how  often  when  plan¬ 
ning,  even  perhaps  pinching,  was  necessary, 
the  daughter  had  to  share  in  the  pinching,  to 
her  lifelong  misfortune,  rewarded  only  by  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  peculiar  to  womankind. 
Why  educate  the  boy,  and  even  partially  neg¬ 
lect  the  girl  ?  Is  he  of  superior  mould  or  value  ? 
Is  she  inferior  in  worth,  or  less  infiuential? 
Should  any  distinction  be  drawn  ? 

This  busy  world  lives  largely  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  eye,  and  publicity  seems  to  be 
the  sceptre  of  authority.  The  forum,  the  mart, 
the  legislature,  the  pulpit  calls  for  education, 
as  if  it  may  be  dispensed  with  elsewhere.  An¬ 
tedating  these  in  history,  of  importance  inval¬ 
uable,  and  indescribable  in  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  its  reach,  is  the  home.  Who  makes 
homes,  the  man  or  the  woman  ?  Home  was 
God’s  first  institution,  and  is  the  nursery  of 
Church  and  State.  While  we  train  him  who  is 
to  lead  an  army  or  a  navy,  who  is  to  be  Sena¬ 
tor,  jurist,  or  money  king,  train  rather  her 
who  makes  and  blesses  and  guides  the  home. 
Yes,  train  the  one  who  guides  business,  but 
train  with  tenfold  care  the  one  who  guides  the 
heart.  What  signifies  capitol,  court-room,  of¬ 
fice,  bank,  field,  or  fold,  if  there  is  no  homo  ? 
A  true  man  toils  first  of  all  for  his  home,  and 
we  know  who'smooths  ruffled  brows  and  calms 
troubled  hearts  within  its  sacred  precincts. 
She  who  presides  at  the  fountain-head  of  life, 
to  direct  a  Samuel,  a  Timothy,  an  Augustine, 
deserves  every  advantage  of  culture. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  it  were  easily 
demonstrated  how  great  advancement  has  been 
made,  by  referring  to  the  amazing  number  of 
writers  in  the  varied  departments  of  iiterature 
found  among  the  women  of  this  generation. 
More  young  women  than  young  men,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  offer  themselves  for  mission  work.  Our 
public  schools  are  largely  offleered  by  lady 
teachers.  Home,  Church,  school,  are  more 
and  more  dependent  on  woman’s  work,  and 
women  are  being  more  and  more  fitted  for  the 
work,  while,  with  sorrow  be  it  spoken,  the  men 
are  being  more  secularized.  Education  shouid 
never  be  divorced  from  reiigion. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  is  soon  to  meet  in 
Elmira,  and  wili  not  only  take  a  pride  in  the 
Coliege  doing  such  effleient,  consecrated  work 
under  its  care,  but  devise  and  do  large  things 
for  its  future  deveiopment.  G. 

NEW  AND  OLD  SCHOOL. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  justifia¬ 
ble  felicitation  over  the  completeness  of  the 
union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  furrow  cut  by  the  plough¬ 
share  of  division  is  not  only  filled  up,  but  so 
overgrown  with  flow’ers  as  to  be  an  ornament. 
The  waters  -behind  the  keel  of  rupture  have 
fiow'ed  together  and  so  mingled,  that  no  eye 
can  detect  even  a  scar. 

Now  to  a  benevolent  mind  it  is  never  pleas¬ 
urable  to  dispel  pleasurable  illusions.  Yet 
facts  are  not  tongue-tied,  and  will  not  be  muz¬ 
zled.  They  have  a  voice  of  their  own,  and  like 
women  (I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  men),  they  know 
how  to  use  it.  And  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
one  serious  rift  in  the  mantle  of  union,  of  which 
the  public  is  now  to  be  reiuctantly  informed. 
There  is  one  unclosed  chasm  over  which  the 
old  fight  is  kept  up,  and  that  with  no  little  ac¬ 
rimony,  and  what  is  more,  with  little  present 
prospect  of  termination.  Across  this  chasm 
angry  voices  are  heard,  and  sometimes  the 
conflict  verges  close  upon  personal  assault. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  kindly  interposition  of 
friendly  arbitrators,  this  conflict  would  have 
culminated  more  than  once  in  actual  personal 
violence,  and  all  this  in  this  city  of  Brotherly 
Love! 

The  public  in  general  is  possibly  Ignorant 
that  we,  in  our  Philadeiphia  home,  house  and 
nourish  a  creature  known  among  the  educated 
and  inteiligent  as  a  Skye  Terrier.  He  is  of 
the  vigorous,  long-bodied,  short-legged  speci¬ 
mens.  We  insist  that  he  is  .beautiful,  but  oth¬ 
ers  are  very  apt  to  suggest  that  if  the  word 
beauty  is  applicable  to  that  shaggy  mass  of 
half-straight,  half-curly  bluish  hair,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  we  consult  for  definitions  must  be  one 
of  our  own  manufacture.  And  then  we  do  not 
say,  but  we  think  that  if  some  people’s  tastes 
were  more  highly  cultivated  it  would  be  no 
harm  to  society.  Many  a  human  biped  have 
we  seen  with  not  half  the  expression  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  it  that  we  see  in  the  face  of  thatquad- 
ruiJed. 

“  His  eye's  dark  charm  'twerevaln  to  tell ; 

Go  look  at  those  of  the  gazelle — 

It  may  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

And  soul  gleams  forth  at  every  bark.” 

"We  wish  Mr.  Darwin  could  see  this  shaggy 
creature,  for  then  he  would  give  up  his  notion 
about  tailed  animals  becoming  tailless  by  sit¬ 
ting  upright.  Our  dog  spends  a  good  deal  of 


his  time  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  his  hands, 
that  is  to  say  his  fore  paws,  hanging  down  with 
an  almost  Parisian  grace.  The  ringing  of  the 
dinner-bell  is  followed  by  his  appearance  near 
the  table,  sitting  bolt  upright  by  our  side. 
But  his  taii  instead  of  wearing  away,  seems  to 
be  acquiring  iength  and  strength  from  the 
process.  The  longer  the  tail  acts  as  a  support 
to  the  erect  quadruped,  the  more  it  enlarges 
and  strengthens.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  must  invent  some  other  process  for  cur¬ 
tailing  the  protanthropos.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
observation  goes,  it  seems  likely  that  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  dog  that  has  the  fortune,  good  or  bad, 
to  part  with  his  appendix,  might  be  retailed 
by  teaching  him  to  occupy  his  time  in  sitting 
up.  If  the  door  is  open,  one  has  only  to  say 
“  Skye,  shut  that  door,”  and  the  creature  ei¬ 
ther  pushes  it  shut  with  his  nose,  and,  or  else 
—as  if  a  little  spiteful— rears  his  front  paws 
against  it,  and  it  goes  shut  with  a  bang.  At 
famiiy  worship  he  is  more  quiet  than  most 
young  children,  and  at  the  word  Amen,  he 
echoes  an  emphatic  response,  which  we  must 
confess  has  in  it  less  the  tone  of  piety  than  of 
delight  at  the  sense  of  relief ;  and  sometimes 
he  is  just  a  little  premature  with  his  Amen. 

Now,  to  use  that  threadbare  phrase  which 
sounds  so  well  and  means  so  little,  “  it  goes 
without  saying,”  that  this  Skye  from  Scotland 
is  out-and-out  Old  School.  His  very  hair  is 
blue,  and  no  one  will  expect  him  to  have  a 
grain  of  patience  with  anything  short  of  un¬ 
flawed  orthodoxy.  But  my  neighbor.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Dickey,  who  passes  our  house  back 
and  forth  to  his  study  in  the  Calvary  Church, 
is  almost  always  followed,  or  preceded,  or  at¬ 
tended  by  one  of  those  new-fangled  quadru¬ 
peds  styled  a  Pug,  and  if  there  is  anything  un¬ 
der  the  sun  that  Skye  specially  detests,  it  is  a 
Pug.  He  seems  to  see  in  that  (to  his  view) 
misshapen  head,  evidence  that  some  prying 
ancestor,  while  pushing  his  nose  where  it  ought 
not  to  go,  was  intercepted  by  a  falling  portcul¬ 
lis,  which  severed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  intrusive  proboscis  from  the  remainder  of 
the  head.  At  this  the  eyes  bulged  out  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  from  that  time  his  posterity 
have  been  born  with  truncated  nose  and  great 
bulging  eyes.  Then  that  taii  curled  up  so 
tight  that  the  awkward  thing  can  hardly  keep 
his  hind  legs  to  the  sidewalk.  Hence  when¬ 
ever  Dr.  Dickey  passes  with  this  New  School 
attendant,  and  Skye  gets  a  glimpse  of  him 
from  the  window,  there  is  a  lavishment  of 
canine  eloquence  in  the  direction  of  that  Pug, 
that  leads  the  neighbors  to  wish  that  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  the  vocal  chords  that 
vibrate  with  such  ear-piercing  shrillness ;  and 
whenever  these  dogs  meet,  there  is  a  time !  Of 
course  this  contest  cannot  last  forever.  One 
or  other  of  these  dogs  must  go,  and  it  is  just 
impossible  for  us  to  part  with  ours. 

William  P.  Breed. 

A  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 

By  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D. 

In  the  year  911  A.  D.,  the  Northmen  had 
so  multiplied  their  piratical  incursions  into 
France,  and  had  robbed  so  many  cities  and 
ravaged  so  many  fields,  that  they  began  to 
feel  themselves  at  home.  They  had  now  little 
need  to  hasten  away  with  their  booty.  The 
King  of  France  was  too  weak  to  drive  them 
out.  Their  great  chieftain  Rollo  was  stronger 
than  King  (Charles.  The  embarrassed  mon¬ 
arch  was  counselled  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  sovereignty  to  the  pirate-chief.  The  King 
sent  to  Rollo  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  with 
orders  to  offer  him  the  cession  of  considerable 
portions  of  Neustria,  and  the  hand  of  his  young 
daughter  Gisele,  on  condition  that  he  became 
a  Christian,  and  acknowledged  himself  the 
King’s  vassal. 

A  truce  of  three  months  followed  in  which 
to  discuss  these  propositions.  The  King  and 
his  party  on  one  side  of  the  river  conferred  with 
Rollo  and  his  warriors  on  the  other.  Rollo  re¬ 
jected  Flanders  as  “too  swampy,”  and  the 
maritime  portion  of  Neustria  because  “it  was 
covered  with  forests,  and  had  become  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  plowshare  by  reason  of  the 
,  Northmen’s  incessant  incursions.”  He  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  much  more,  and  the  no¬ 
bles  of  France  became  subject  to  Rollo,  taking 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  making  him 
master  of  a  great  portion  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  King’s  son-in-law. 

When  this  had  been  arranged,  the  bishop 
said  to  Rollo  that  he  was  now  bound  to  kiss 
the  King’s  foot.  “  Never,”  said  Rollo,  “  will  I 
bend  the  knee  before  the  knees  of  any,  and  I 
will  kiss  the  foot  of  none.”  However,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Franks,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  warriors  to  kiss  the  King’s  foot.  “The 
Norttiman,  remaining  bolt  upright,  took  hold 
of  the  King’s  foot,  raised  it  to  his  mouth,  and 
so  made  the  King  fall  backward,  which  caused 
great  bursts  of  laughter  and  much  disturb¬ 
ance  among  the  throng.” 

Descendants  of  these  same  Northmen  in  the 
present  century,  with  the  same  roving  spirit 
in  their  blood,  h’ave  been  swarming  into  the 
United  States.  Mingled  with  them  have  been 
Kelts  and  Sclaves,  of  similar  eager  and  roving 
tendencies.  They  have  come  to  us  unarmed ; 
but  with  tender  simplicity,  we  have  met  them 
at  the  wharf,  and  armed  them  with  the  ballot, 
which  in  our  country  is  a  more  potent  weapon 
than  the  bayonet  or  the  sword.  We  have  in¬ 
nocently  believed  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  come  to  reverence  the  Rock  in  Plymouth 
on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed,  and  that  the 
ballot-power  which  we  gave  them  would  trans¬ 
form  them  into  law-abiding  Americans.  We 
had  no  king’s  daughter  to  give  them,  but  we 
freely  gave  them  land  in  greatest  abundance- 
more  land  than  ever  they  wrenched  from 
France,  five  times  over. 

And  now  what  do  we  see  ?  They  have  cap¬ 
tured  all  our  cities  and  towns;  they  govern 
them  with  great  cheerfulness ;  they  are  every¬ 
where  in  the  ascendancy;  they  dictate  our  na¬ 
tional  policy ;  they  have  their  own  way  in  our 
State  Capitols  and  City  Halls.  We  do  not  ask 
them  to  kiss  the  foot  of  our  king,  because  we 
have  none ;  but  we  have  asked  them  to  kiss  the 
statute-book  which  records  legislation  more  or 
less  restricting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  we  have  found  the  same  old  Northman 
spirit.  On  every  law  restricting  the  traffic  in 
liquor,  they  have  trampled,  as  the  piratical 
Northmen  trampled  on  the  gardens  of  France. 
The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  benefit 
our  civilization,  to  protect  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  have  been  treated  with  less  respect  than 
Rollo  showed  for  the  King’s  foot.  “  Obey  the 
liquor  laws”?  Hear  their  bursts  of  laughter 
at  the  idea  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  every  city  and  town  in  America!  They 
have  so  long  had  their  own  will  that  they  have 
become  weary  of  thwarting  the  laws  which 
they  chance  to  dislike,  and,  now  that  they 
themselves  have  become  lawmakers  for  us, 
wear}'  of  enacting  laws  through  which  to  ap¬ 
propriate  property  legally ;  and  now  no  small 
portion  of  our  welcomed  and  invited  invaders 
have  concluded  to  have  their  own  will  without 
regard  to  any  law,  and  without  the  annoyance 
of  voting! 

The  property  of  no  corporation  or  capitalist 
—such  as  locomotives,  cars,  buildings— is  held 
sacred  by  them.  Our  Northmen  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  some  of  them,  now  clamor  for 
the  abolition  of  all  laws,  and  all  officers  of 
law,  and  all  prisons.  These  extreme  demands 


seem  to  be  conceded  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  many  of  our  chief  cities.  And  still  they 
come  leaping  upon  our  wharves  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  thousand  every  day  of  the  year.  Is 
it  too  late  to  say  “  No  ”  to  them  ?  Is  it  too 
late  to  Americanize  our  masters  ? 

“THE  STEPS  ARE  ALL  ONE  WAY.” 

If  that  quotation  be  not  verbatim,  it  is  yet 
essentially  correct,  from  Prof.  Hopkins’  “  Pres¬ 
byterian  Cultus,”  which  appeared  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Review  several  years  ago.  In  its  con¬ 
nection  the  clause  meant  that  any  steps  be¬ 
tween  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Church¬ 
es,  are  all  toward  the  Episcopal.  There  ought 
to  be  something  said  about  that. 

Prof.  Hopkins  is  a  clear,  strong  thinker,  and 
means  what  he  says.  Many  who  think,  but  do 
not  write  or  speak,  hold  that  same  sentiment 
and  applaud  its  utterance,  or  croak  over  it. 
But  the  expression  needs  some  modifiers.  It 
is  misleading,  being  neither  literally  true  nor 
essentially  truthful.  If  it  be  both  in  his  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  it  is  neither  where  my  lot  is 
cast.  The  Episcopal  rector  whose  church  is 
nearest  the  Presbyterian  where  I  worship,  is  a 
universal  favorite.  He  is  very  active,  too,  and 
welcome  as  a  visiting  pastor,  thus  endearing 
people  to  himself  personally.  Yet  it  is  literal¬ 
ly  true  that  the  steps  of  many  Episcopalians 
actually  pass  his  church  doors  in  regular  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  near  by.  Why  ?  My  answer  shall  be 
in  facts.  One,  a  communicant  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  said  to  me  “I  love  the  Presbyterian 
prayer-meeting.  I  could  not  live  without  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  Church  that  fills  its 
place.  Through  that  I  have  come  to  enjoying 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  shall  keep  my  pew  there.”  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly.  Prof.  Hopkins  made  some  light 
of  Presbyterian  prayer  or  prayer -meetings. 
There  is  doubtless  occasion  for  that,  but  such 
a  fact  as  this  should  not  go  unknown.  Ano¬ 
ther  said  to  me  “I  am  an  Episcopalian,  but  I 
find  that  I  and  all  my  children  enjoy  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  service  better,  and  have  done  so  for 
so  many  years  that  I  shall  now  move  my 
church  connection.”  Another  who  was  a  very 
decided  Episcopalian,  and  was  held  strongly 
there  by  family  ties,  attended  Presbyterian  ser¬ 
vices  by  accident,  in  time  of  special  interest, 
found  newfeelingsmovinghim,  expressed  them 
as  others  were  doing,  by  rising,  and  even  speak¬ 
ing,  until  he  finally  concluded  that  he  had  risen 
up  into  such  a  religious  atmosphere  as  he  had 
never  before  dreamed  of.  Continuing  to  attend 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  yet  felt  its  service  to 
be  so  wanting  in  spiritual  life,  that  he  finally 
abandoned  it  entirely,  and  with  his  wife  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  Presbyterian.  They  are  both  now 
among  the  most  earnest  and  loyal  members  of 
the  Church  of  their  deliberate  choice.  He  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  desire  that  his  little  children, 
once  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  be  re¬ 
baptized  in  the  Presbyterian,  because  there  he 
perceives  the  baptismal  service  is  made  one  of 
spiritual  dedication,  while  in  the  former  it 
seemed  to  be  only  a  formal  christening.  Such 
are  only  some  of  the  sample  facts  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  steps  between  the  Presliyterian 
Church  where  I  worship,  and  the  neighboring 
Episcopal,  are  not  “  all  one  way.”  That  there 
are  other  steps  the  other  way,  I  do  not  deny, 
but  these  facts  should  not  bo  overlooked  in 
such  a  discussion.  If  this  is  true  of  one  church, 
it  is  true  of  many.  I  am  sorry  to  seem  so  sec¬ 
tarian  as  to  call  attention  to  these  things,  but  I 
like  to  see  the  truth  come  to  the  front.  It  may 
add  some  weight  to  what  I  am  saying,  if  I  add 
that  I  am  sometimes  accused  of  being  too 
limber  a  Presbyterian,  with  even  marked  lean¬ 
ings  toward  Episcopacy,  and  I  even  confess 
that  I  have  come  near  turning  my  steps  that 
way.  Just  such  considerations  as  are  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  few  facts  given,  have  restrained  me. 

That  there  is  some  uneasiness  under  the 
plainness  and  lack  of  forms  in  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  and  some  fascination  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  service,  is  readily  conceded.  “But  jus¬ 
tice  and  safety  demand  a  straight  look  through 
sentimentality  and  below  the  surface.  Here  I 
suggest,  in  addition  to  these  simple  facts  of 
personal  experience,  some  that  are  more  gen¬ 
eral. 

Many  of  the  steps  toward  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  result  of  two  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  in  connection— marriage  and  ano¬ 
ther.  Marriage  is  an  accident,  the  other  is 
a  fundamental  principle.  When  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Presbyterian  marry,  facts  would,  I  think, 
show  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  at  least,  both 
go  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Why  ?  Because 
the  Presbyterian  falls  twice  in  love  at  the  same 
time,  once  being  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Sometimes  that  may  be  true.  But  I  could  give 
a  large  number  of  facts,  without  going  beyond 
my  own  Episcopal  neighbor,  to  prove  that  it  is 
simply  because  the  animus  of  the  Presbyterian 
is  less  sectarian  and  more  generously  liberal 
than  that  of  the  Episcopal  element  in  that  mar¬ 
riage.  One  will  yield,  and  the  other  will  not. 
That  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  one  has  been 
trained  to  be  loyal  to  “  the  Church,"  the  other 
to  be  loyal  to  Christ  and  His  religion,  where- 
ever  found.  Which  is  the  better  training,  needs 
not  to  be  stated.  This  is  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  I  speak.  The  one  has  been 
taught  (or  might  if  under  just  the  right  rector), 
that  “Christ  is  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
not  in  the  Presbyterian,”  and  that  for  a  com¬ 
municant  to  leave  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
unite  with  the  Presbyterian,  or  other  sect, 
would  be  as  great  a  sin  as  for  a  husband  to 
abandon  his  wife  while  she  was  yet  faithful  to 
him.  Church-members  of  such  training,  if  ac¬ 
cepting  it,  are  likely  to  be  pretty  firm  in  their 
ecclesiastical  adhesion.  Such  rectorship,  how¬ 
ever  exceptional,  is  real,  and  if  I  were  a  com¬ 
municant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  should 
be  proud  of  the  spirit  that  could  generously 
and  charitably  yield  its  church  affiliation,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  the  loyalty  to  “  the  church,”  which 
must  be  maintained  by  such  bonds. 

But  in  many  cases  of  my  personal  knowledge, 
where  Presbyterians,  not  always  communicants, 
but  pew-renters  and  regular  attendants,  have 
gone  by  the  accident  of  marriage  to  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  they  have  positively  disliked 
that  service,  and  soon  ceased  almost  entirely 
from  church  attendance.  Yet  renting  a  seat 
there  for  their  families,  and  occasionally  go¬ 
ing,  they  are  naturally  enumerated  among  the 
“steps  all  one  way.”  Family  peace,  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  turns  those  steps. 

Others  yet  have  turned  from  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  to  the  Episcopal  Church  that  they  might 
escape  being  “bothered  with  so  much  demand 
for  missionary  work  and  money.”  And  the 
figures  show  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  does 
“  bother  ”  its  people  more  with  such  demands, 
and  with  larger  results. 

Agitation,  or  rather  plain.  Scripture  teaeh- 
ing  about  Sunday  riding,  Sunday  newspapers, 
Sunday  travel,  etc.,  too,  have  emptied  some 
Presbyterian  pews  into  those  that  are  char¬ 
acteristically  less  disturbed  on  such  topics — 
though  if  they  should  happen  to  go  to  Assist¬ 
ant-Bishop  Potter,  their  gain  would  be  small. 
Speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  pews,  I  welcome  and  indorse  much  that 
has  been  said  by  Prof.  Hopkins,  and  by  (lay- 
naan)  Robert  Jaffrey,  jr.,  in  the  direction  of 
some  modification  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
service.  A  large  number  of  loyal  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  would  favor  a  little  change,  but  not  much— 


not  enough  to  endanger  the  general  animus  of 
spirituality  as  supreme  above  form ;  not  enough 
to  greatly  modi^  its  present  beautiful  simplic¬ 
ity,  which  gives  the  more  opportunity  to  spirit¬ 
uality. 

Meantime,  while  we  wait,  we  should  be  too 
sure  of  our  facts  and  the  spirit  underlying 
them,  to  allow  any  worriment  as  if  the  steps 
were  all  one  way.  P.  O.  T.  G. 

“THE  WESTERN  EVANGELIST.” 

Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  the  Western  evan¬ 
gelist,  is  a  son  of  the  well  known  and  widely 
honored  Rev.  Robert  Patterson,  D.D.,  who 
died  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Oakland.  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission  during  our  late  civil  war.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  from  Ireland  when  his 
son  Alexander  was  two  years  of  age,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  entered  the  Sabbath-school  of  Dr.  Wy¬ 
lie’s  church,  of  which  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart 
was  the  superintendent.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  Patterson 
then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  busi¬ 
ness  life.  About  four  or  five  years  ago  he  left 
a  lucrative  business,  and  devoted  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Lord’s  work. 

He  has  conducted  special  services  in  many 
places  in  the  West  with  great  acceptance.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Chicago 
Presbytery.  In  one  place  over  five  hundred 
persons,  and  in  another  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  were  savingly  converted  to  God 
through  his  preaching.  God  has  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  and  blessed  His  servant.  At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Patterson  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  conducted  services  in  several 
churches  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  Germantown, 
and  in  our  city.  These  meetings  have  been 
largely  attended,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  spirit 
has  pervaded  them.  In  the  churches  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  has  visited,  God’s  people  have  been 
greatly  quickened  and  revived,  and  many  have 
found  the  Lord.  The  good  work  is  going  for¬ 
ward  at  present  in  the  West  Arch-street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Hemphill  pastor), 
and  the  attendance  has  been  large,  with  a 
deepening  and  growing  interest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Union  of 
Philadelphia  on  Monday  last,  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  minister  of  each 
evangelical  Church  to  call  a  meeting  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  hold  union  revival  meetings  through 
the  city.  As  the  members  of  our  churches  are 
returning  to  their  homes,  refreshed  after  the 
Summer  holiday,  we  trust  they  will  be  met 
with  a  tide  of  revival  and  quickening  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  This  blessed  work  has 
already  commenced  in  some  churches  in  our 
city ;  and  in  many  places  there  is  an  earnest 
longing  and  a  prayerful  preparation  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  grace.  Many  of  God’s  people  are 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  an  unwont¬ 
ed  degree,  which  is  a  pledge  of  greater  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  future.  May  (lod  grant  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  our  country  and  the  world  at  large  a 
Pentecostal  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

G.  H.  S.  C. 

Phlladeipbla,  Sept.  30. 

Efie  HelCgtottg 

The  Churchman  is  not  very  averse  to  taunting 
the  Roman  Church,  or  some  of  its  prelates, 
with  unfaithfulness  to  its  traditions  and  rigid 
forms ; 

The  Anglo-Roman  Bishop  of  Salford,  Dr. 
Herbert  Vaughan,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Cardinal  Manning  (one  of  his  own  order,  the 
Oblates  of  Sir  Charles  Borromeo),  like  him,  an 
Ultramontane  of  the  Ultramontanes,  has  not 
only  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  laity  to  at 
least  one  service  in  which  they  can  join  intel¬ 
ligently,  but  has  also  asserted  in  so  many 
words  that  if  they  are  to  be  confined  rigidly  to 
the  Latin  Mass  and  Vespers,  and  not  allowed 
the  use  of  services  in  their  own  tongue,  they 
will  cool  in  their  ardor  lor  the  Church,  their 
attendance  at  her  services  will  fall  away,  and 
in  a  marvellously  short  lime  they  will  lapse 
into  what  he  complacently  calls  heresy.  He 
has,  therefore,  caused  to  be  compiled,  and  will 
shortly  publish  “  by  authority  ”  a  manual  of 
popular  devotions,  consisting  of  psalms,  hymns, 
litanies,  anthems,  and  prayers  in  English,  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  his 
diocese  on  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  Sun¬ 
days  and  feast  days.  These  are  fashioned  a 
good  deal  on  the  lines  of  the  mission  services 
used  by  the  Church  of  England — in  fact,  are, 
in  many  respects,  exact  copies  of  her  methods. 
As  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
Bishop  Vaughan  is  thus  a  flatterer  indeed,  and 
the  flatterer  besides  of  a  system  which,  in  his 
own  newspaper,  the  Tablet,  and  his  own  quar¬ 
terly,  the  Dublin  Review,  he  has  never  failed 
to  flout  with  the  cruelest,  because  the  most  un- 
lighteous  and  unjust  ridicule. 

The  Christian  Advocate  being  interrogated 
from  Kansas  by  certain  Methodist  ladies  en¬ 
gaged  in  collecting  funds  for  a  bell,  and  who 
had  been  informed  that  church-bells  “  are  go¬ 
ing  out  of  use  in  the  East,”  thus  responds : 

In  large  cities,  where  bells  are  numerous,  and 
where  services  are  being  held  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  cathedrals  and  in  many 
Episcopal  and  Lutheran  churches  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  in  some  seasons  at  several 
hours  of  the  night,  church-bells  have  become 
something  of  a  nuisance,  and  at  various  times 
attempts  have  been  made  to  stop  their  ringing 
by  law.  These  attempts  have  failed,  for  even 
in  cities  the  public  prefer  a  reasonable  ringing 
of  church-bells.  In  large  towns  and  villages 
their  use  is  on  the  increase.  A  church-bell  in  a 
town  or  village  or  in  a  country  place,  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  community. 

1.  1  hey  serve  as  regulators  of  time.  By  their 
means,  as  they  are  rung  at  regular  hours,  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  can  regulate  their  timepieces. 
Where  bells  do  not  exist,  it  is  both  amusing  and 
perplexing  to  note  the  difference  of  time.  The 
writer  in  different  pedestrian  tours  has  done 
this,  asking  the  time  at  farm-houses,  and  has 
found  a  difference,  not  only  of  minutes,  but 
sometimes  of  more  than  an  hour. 

2.  They  are  constant  reminders  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  churches.  And  particularly  are  they 
necessary  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact  during  the  week,  and  remind  people  that 
it  is  time  to  prepare  for  the  prayer-meeting  or 
the  class-meeting,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Their  joyful  peal  at  weddings,  and  their 
solemn  toll  at  funerals,  though  unlike  in  time, 
arealike  in  this — that  they  fall  in  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  hour,  and  exercise  a  humanizing 
influence  upon  all  who  hear  them.  They  are 
voices  crying  to  men.  The  toll  of  a  bell  indi¬ 
cating  the  passing  to  the  tomb  of  one  who  has 
been  known,  respected,  and  perhaps  loved,  is  a 
sermon  which,  without  creed  or  priest,  teaches 
our  common  mortality,  and  by  contrast  speaks 
of  the  dread  or  hopeful  beyond. 

4.  In  country  places  and  villages  they  are  of 
great  use  in  alarming  the  inhabitants  in  case  of 
fire. 

5.  On  the  great  festal  days  of  the  nation,  such 
as  the  Fourth  of  July,  their  ringing  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  is  an  element  fully  equal  to  the  roar  of 
guns. 

6.  The  universal  toll  on  Decoration  Day  is 
also  preeminently  proper. 

7.  fcjome  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  Switzerland,  owe 
much  of  their  charm  to  the  melody  of  their 
bells.  Tom  Moore  never  sung  anything  more 
true  to  the  human  heart  than  this  : 

“  Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells ! 

How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime.” 

Put  in  a  good  bell.  Be  sure  that  its  tone  is 
sweet,  and  that  the  tone  will  accord  with  the 


other  bells  in  the  town.  It  is  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  this,  and  with  a  little  care  the  bells  of  a 
town  may  be  made  to  chime.  The  objections 
to  church-bells  can  generally  be  obviated  by 
their  being  properly  rung.  Many  church-bells 
are  rung  like  fire-bells,  and  when  all  the  bells 
in  the  town  are  rung  in  that  way,  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  are  discordant,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  makes  a  jargon  that  is  most  pain¬ 
ful  to  a  sensitive  ear.  An  arrangement  should 
be  made  between  the  ringers  of  the  different 
bells  so  that  only  one  bell  shall  be  heard  at  one 
time  in  any  particular  part  of  the  city.  This 
can  easily  be  done,  and  now  generally  is  done. 
If  it  be  the  Presbyterian  bell  that  rings  first,, 
then  follows  the  Baptist,  then  the  Episcopalian^ 
and  so  on  until  all  i^thin  the  arrangement  have 
struck,  when  the  first  begins  again,  and  so  they 
go  around  until  they  begin  to  toll,  which  of 
course  cannot  be  done  in  concert,  and  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  how  it  is  done.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  live  very  near  great  bells  have  to  en¬ 
dure  it,  as  those  do  who  live  near  railroads. 
If  there  be  sickness  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
all  well-regulated  churches  would  be  glad  to 
suspend  the  ringing,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  tolling  or  striking  of  the  bell  with  the 
clapper,  in  case  it  is  requested,  for  a  single 
Sabbath.  But,  we  repeat.  Get  a  good  bell. 
Better  wait  until  you  can  get  a  good  one,  than 
to  put  in  a  miserable  bell  that  suggests  to  the 
people  the  bell  of  a  locomotive  or  a  fire- bell 
rather  than  that  of  a  summons  to  divine  wor¬ 
ship. 

The  Examiner  thus  refers  to  the  failure  of 
“  the  University  of  Chicago,”  after  a  long  and 
sore  struggle : 

Of  course  there  are  many  who  will  place  the 
responsibility  of  all  this  upon  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination,  but  nothing  could  be  more  unde¬ 
served  or  unjust,  as  we  view  it ;  and  so  it  will 
appear  to  all  minds,  if  the  day  ever  comes  in 
which  a  truthful  history  of  the  thirty  years’’ 
struggle  of  the  University  shall  be  written. 
Senator  Douglas  did  a  munificent  and  thought¬ 
ful  thing  in  honoring  the  memory  of  his  Baptist 
wife  by  giving  ten  acres  of  Chicago  land,  sloping 
to  the  very  edge  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  be  the 
beautiful  site  of  a  university  that  should  be 
under  the  control  of  her  own  denomination. 
But  as  every  intelligent  man  knows,  the  enter¬ 
prise^  was  beset  from  its  start  by  misguided 
appointments  and  rancorous  divisions.  Tho 
Board  of  Trustees  was  never  without  some  wise 
and  true  friends  of  the  enterprise,  but  their 
hands  were  tied  by  more  potent  forces,  and  the 
sum  total  of  its  final  history,  is  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  $225,0()0,  and  Judge 
Douglas’s  splendid  gift,  are  all  irretrievably  lost 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  an  institution  that  comes 
to  its  demise  with  a  debt  hanging  over  it  of 
about  $300,000.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  could  have  prevented  all  this, 
had  its  men  of  wealth  met  the  University’s 
needs  in  the  early  years  of  its  history.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  our  men  of  wealth  never  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
and  they  did  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  withholding  their  support  from  it.  Had  the 
last  President  of  the  University  been  its  first- 
President,  the  institution  would  have  had  no 
such  history  as  that  which  has  befallen  it.  It 
did  not  die  from  the  lack  of  students,  but  from 
the  gross  mistakes  which  attended  its  admin¬ 
istration  from  1856  to  the  year  in  which  Galushs 
Anderson,  LL.D.,  undertook  the  heroic  service 
of  seeing  what  could  be  made  of  it.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  him  or  any  other  man  to  restore 
what  had  been  so  badly  injured  and  crippled. 
We  make  this  frank  statement  to  wound  no 
one’s  feelings,  but  to  show  that  our  great  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fate  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  to  hope  for  its 
resurrection  to  a  new  and  better  life  !  Chicago 
is,  and  is  bound  to  be,  the  leading  city  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  preeminently  the  place  for  a 
great  University  under  Christian  control. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  does  not  forget  the 
recurrence  of  its  New  Year,  which  came  in  on 
Thursday  last.  Sept.  30,  and  which,  according  to 
the  calender  of  ancient  Israel,  is  “Tishsl  1, 
5647.”  We  quote  its  “  improvement  ”  in  part : 

Many  are  the  fancies  that  cluster  around  the 
Jewish  New  Year — higher  and  more  earnest, 
perhaps,  than  those  ordinarily  associated  with 
New  Year  greetings.  Of  the  thoughts  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  festival,  none  strikes  one  with  greater 
force  than  the  profound  change  taking  place  in 
our  American  Judaism. 

The  New  Year  indicates  this  change  most 
markedly.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  those  distant  ages  when  the  Temple 
service  was  in  full  swing,  and  to-day,  when  the 
Slwfar  blast — sound  and  echo — alone  survivea 
as  memorial  in  the  modern  synagogue ! 

And  still  the  crowded  shrines,  the  devout 
worshippers,  the  solemn  services,  prove  that 
the  day  is  no  less  strictly  observed,  although 
nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
the  Temple’s  final  overthrow.  Evidently,  Juda¬ 
ism  can  survive  without  what  was  once  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  divine  institution. 

But  the  pei-sonal  and  individual  change  is  no 
less  distinct.  Few  of  us— as  men  and  women — 
cherish  the  same  feelings  toward  the  festival 
as  in  our  childhood.  It  was  a  village  atmos¬ 
phere  then  to  most  of  us.  Many  of  us  lived  ha 
ghetto  walls,  and  associated  Judaism  with  its 
ghetto  environment.  Pictures  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  distant  decades  linger  hallowed  in 
our  memory.  There  were  lovely  scenes  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness — we  felt  a  certain  element  of 
peace  and  security,  and  realized  a  holy  festival 
joy.  But  we  recognize  now,  that  with  the  larg¬ 
er  life  that  is  ours,  and  the  more  generous  and 
unrestricted  participation  in  the  world’s  actiri- 
ty,  our  village  Judaism  is  past  recall.  We  must 
face  the  world  as  it  is,  and  either  largely  but 
judiciously  adapt  our  religion  to  the  age,  or 
improvise  the  village  life  again,  and  rear  ghetto 
walls  of  ohr  own  contrivance.  There  is  no  com¬ 
promise  possible,  as  many  of  us  must,  however 
unwillingly,  admit.  Our  children  will  have  no 
scruples  in  the  matter. 

And  yet,  with  the  changes  in  the  individual, 
the  Jew’s  leit-motif  remains  the  same.  Doing 
justly,  walking  humbly,  loving  mercy — ^if  we 
obey  these  requirements,  does  it  matter  wheth¬ 
er  our  prayer-book  on  Rush  Hashonah  is  small¬ 
er  than  the  Machsor  of  our  sires  ?  We  are  none 
the  less  Jews  if  we  take  the  broader  outlook, 
and  see  in  Judaism  more  than  its  mediaeval, 
scholastic — would  it  be  rash  to  add  rabbinical  ? 
—phases.  _ 

The  Independent  thus  concludes,  after  a 
glance  over  the  ground  of  the  recent  Maine 
canvass : 

Mr.  Blaine  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  for  the  most  part  discussing  nation¬ 
al  questions  and  denouncing  the  Thirty-party 
Prohibitionists  as  inconsistent  with  themselves 
and  the  virtual  allies  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
His  activity,  connected  with  the  fact  that  in  18^ 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  is  somewhat  talked  of  alike  by  bis 
political  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Republican 
candidate  in  1888,  is  the  chief  circumstance  that 
attracted  general  attention  to  this  election. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  he  had  in  view  a 
second  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  or 
whether  he  desires  it  at  all.  We  simply  know 
that  be  embarked  in  this  campaign  with  bis 
usual  energy  and  force,  and  undoubtedly  did 
efficient  work  in  determining  the  result.  He  is 
confessedly  a  power  in  anything  to  which  he 
applies  his  hand. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Blaine  shall 
be  renominated  for  the  Presidency,  we  hold  the 
opinion  fully  expressed  in  these  columns  before 
bis  nomination  in  1884.  We  earnestly  desire 
the  defeat  of  the  Democracy  and  the  success  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  18^ ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  should  exceed¬ 
ingly  regret  his  renomination.  It  would  lead 
to  a  division  in  the  Republican  Party,  quite  as 
formidable  as  that  of  1884;  and  unless  the 
Democrats  blundered  most  egregiously  in  the 
selection  of  their  candidate,  the  Republican 
Party  would  be  defeated.  This  we  regard  as  a 
conclusive  reason  why  Republicans  should  look 
elsewhere  for  their  cadidate,  and  select  some 
one  who,  being  qualified  for  the  office,  would 
unite  the  party  and  bring  out  its  full  strength 
in  his  support.  It  is  only  by  taking  this  course 
that  they  can  reasonably  hope  for  success. 
Any  other  course  would  be  political  folly. 
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JESUS  DELITERED  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED. 

The  1.688011 :  John  xix.  1-16. 

I.  Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jeaus  and  aoonrged  him. 

а.  And  the  eoldiera  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  It 
on  hls  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a  purple  robe, 

8.  And  said.  Hall,  King  of  the  Jews!  and  thejr  smote  him 
with  their  hands 

4.  Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again,  and  salth  unto  them. 
Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I 
find  no  fault  In  him. 

б.  Then  came  Jeeus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  salth  unto  them.  Behold 
the  man  I 

8.  When  the  chief  priests  therefore  and  offloers  saw  him, 
they  cried  out,  saying.  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.  Pilate 
salth  unto  them.  Take  ye  him,  and  crucify  him :  for  I  find 
no  fault  In  him. 

7.  The  Jews  answered  him.  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Mn  of 
God. 

8.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the 
more  afraid : 

9.  And  went  again  Into  the  Judgment  hall,  and  salth  unto 
Jeens,  Whence  art  thou  t  But  Jeaus  gare  him  no  answer. 

10.  Then  salth  Pilot  unto  him,  Speakeet  thou  not  unto 
me  f  knoweat  thou  not  that  I  hare  power  to  crucify  thee, 
and  hare  power  to  release  thee  7 

II.  Jeaus  answered.  Thou  oouldeet  hare  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  It  were  given  thee  from  above :  there¬ 
fore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin. 

12.  And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him : 
but  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying.  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Cesar’s  friend :  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
king  siieaketb  against  Cesar. 

13.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  brought 
Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  In  the  Judgment  seat  in  a  place 
that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  In  the  Hebrew,  Oabbstha. 

14.  And  It  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about 
the  sixth  hour :  and  he  salth  unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your 
King  I 

15.  But  they  cried  out.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him. 
crucify  him.  Pilate  salth  unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify  your 
King  7  The  chief  priests  answered.  We  have  no  king  but 
Cesar. 

16.  Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto  them  to  be 
crucified.  And  they  took  Jesus,  and  led  him  away. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTBEDOE,  B.D. 

Golden  Text.— ‘Then  delivered  he  him  there¬ 
fore  unto  them  to  be  crucified.”— John  xix.  16. 

The  miserable  policy  of  the  Roman  governor 
having  failed  to  induce  the  Jews  to  consent  to 
the  release  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  instead  of  Ba- 
rabbas  the  robber,  Pilate  now  seeks  by  another 
means  to  save  the  life  of  his  prisoner.  Know- 
•ing  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Jews  against 
Him,  he  thinks  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood 
by  subjecting  Jesus  to  great  physical  suffer¬ 
ing,  in  the  hope  that  the  spectacle  will  excite 
their  pity,  and  thus  lead  them  to  be  merciful. 

Verse  1.  “  Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus 
and  scourged  Him.”  This  was  a  punishment 
terrible  in  its  suffering,  and  so  humiliating 
that  it  was  never  inflicted  on  a  Roman  citizen, 
only  on  foreigners  and  slaves— those  whose 
lives  were  regarded  as  of  no  value.  Had  it 
been  the  Jewish  mode  of  scourging,  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear ;  but  it  was  the  Ro¬ 
man  mode,  the  entire  body  being  bared  in¬ 
stead  of  only  the  back,  and  no  limit  flxed  to 
the  number  of  the  lashes  (2  Corinthians  xi.  24). 

Those  who  were  flogged  were  tied  to  a  pillar ; 
generally  they  were  bound  in  a  stooping  pos¬ 
ture  to  a  low  block,  and  so  the  skin  of  the 
naked  back  was  stretched  tight,  and  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fearful  lashes.  The  whips  were 
either  rods  or  thongs,  to  the  ends  of  which 
lead  or  bones  were  attached  to  increase  the 
tension  of  the  lash,  and  render  the  blow  more 
fearful.  The  backs  of  the  prisoners  were  com¬ 
pletely  flayed  by  this  process.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  fainted,  and  sometimes  died.  The  soldiers 
would  not  inflict  the  punishment  mildly :  for 
they  were  the  cruel  ones  who  mocked  Him  af¬ 
terward.  It  was,  moreover,  the  policy  of  Pi¬ 
late  that  Jesus  should  be  jierfectly  disflgured.” 

Verses  2,  3.  “And  the  soldiers  platted  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  His  head,  and 
they  put  on  Him  a  purple  robe.”  There  has 
been  discussion  among  Bible  scholars  as  to 
the  kind  of  thorns  which  composed  this  crown ; 
but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  the  fact  being 
sufficient  that  the  thorn-crown  was  placed  on 
His  head,  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  univer¬ 
sal  empire — placed  there  in  cruel  mockery; 
and  yet  through  this  ignominy  and  suffering. 
He  wears  to-day  the  diadem  of  Redeemer  and 
King.  The  “  purple  robe  ”  was  some  cast-off 
military  cloak,  which  was  lintended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  imperial  dress,  such  as  kings  and  em¬ 
perors  wore.  Thq  older  and  more  faded  the 
robe  was  which  they  put  upon  Him,  the  more 
bitter  was  the  irony  of  the  drama  which  they 
were  enacting.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that 
they  put  a  reed  in  His  hand,  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  represent  a  royal  sceptre ;  and  they  se¬ 
lected  a  reed  because  it  symbolized  weakness, 
and  even  impotence,  just  as  the  faded  military 
robe  was  a  symbol  of  pretended  greatness. 

“And  said.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews!  And 
they  smote  Him  with  their  hands.”  They 
feign  homage  before  Him ;  with  laughter  and 
derision  they  bow  the  knee,  and  cry  “Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews!  ”  Their  cry  as  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  was  always  “  Hail,  Caesar!  ”  and  so  their 
mocking  words  to  the  bleeding,  silent  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  were  not  only  in  derision  of  Him,  but 
also  of  the  whole  nation.  They  little  thought 
that  He  whom  they  mocked  was  the  King  of 
kings,  mightier  than  their  Emperor;  and  that 
one  day  every  knee  would  bow  before  Him, 
and  every  tongue  confess  that  He  is  Lord 
(Phil.  ii.  9, 10).  And  then,  after  mocking  Him 
with  feigned  worship,  the  soldiers,  intoxicated 
with  the  mad  license  given  them  by  Pilate, 
smite  their  silent  victim  with  their  hands  upon 
His  cheek,  strike  Him  on  the  head  with  the 
reed,  and  even  spit  in  His  face — the  satanic 
mockery  changing  to  brutal  maltreatment. 
And  all  this  shame  and  contempt  He  bore 
without  one  word  of  remonstrance  or  of  impa¬ 
tience  :  for  this  was  the  bitter  cup  which  the 
Father  was  pressing  to  His  lips.  Only  as  He 
endured  to  the  end  suffering  and  shame,  could 
He  find  and  save  the  wandering  sheep,  and  so 
love  for  you  and  me  kept  Him  silent  in  the 
presence  of  pain  and  insult. 

Verse  4.  “Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again 
and  saith  unto  them.  Behold,  I  bring  Him 
forth  unto  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find 
no  fault  in  Him.”  Another  attempt  to  effect 
the  release  of  his  prisoner.  Pilate  boldly  de¬ 
clares  his  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus, 
“I  find  no  fault  in  Him,”  and  all  through  the 
ages  since  that  hour,  this  has  been  the  testi¬ 
mony,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  world, 
of  every  honest  student  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
even  of  skeptics  and  infidels,  “  I  find  no  fault 
in  Him.”  He  was  the  Lamb,  without  blemish 
and  without  spot,  and  the  most  searching  scru¬ 
tiny  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  has  been 
unable  to  discover  any  imperfection  or  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  character  of  Jesus. 

Verses.  “Then  came  JesusJ forth,  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  And 
Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the  Man.” 
The  scourging  had  been  before  all  the  people 
(as  we  know  from  Matthew),  and  then  the  sol¬ 
diers  led  Him  into  the  Court  of  the  Prsetorium, 
probably  in  a  mocking  procession.  But  now 
Pilate  brings  Him  forth  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude,  and  pointing  to  the  bleeding  One, 
says  “ Behold  the  Man ” ;  “I  find  no  fault  in 
Him,”  but  I  have  gone  thus  far  in  punishing 
Him  to  please  you,  and  now  look  at  Him ;  see 
how  He  has  suffered,  see  what  a  pitiable  object 
He  is,  surely  such  an  one,  made  an  outcast  by 
the  ^qurging  and  mocking  insults,  can  never 
again  claim  to  be  a  king,  and  so  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  Him.  “  Behold  the  Man,”  and  pity 
Him  and  let  Him  go  free. 

“  Behold  the  Man,’’  the  perfect  Man,  the  suf¬ 
fering  Man,  the  silent  Man.  Behold  Him,  for 
He  is  your  substitute.  He  is  bearing  your  sins, 
and  so  His  sufferings  should  awaken  your  lov¬ 
ing  gratitude.  “  ^hold  the  Man,”  contem¬ 
plate  His  infinite  love  for  your  soul,  and  so  you 
will  be  impelled  to  hearty  and  earnest  service 
for  Him.  “  I  gave  My  life  for  thee ; 

What  hast  thou  done  for  Me  ?  ” 


“  Behold  the  Man.”  On  His  head  is  the 
crown  of  thorns,  but  He  will  one  day  wear  the 
diadem  of  universal  dominion.  Now  He  is 
clothed  in  mocking  robes,  but  He  shall  be 
clothed  in  robes  of  divine  majesty,  and  the 
hands  that  hold  the  reed  will  grasp  the  sceptre 
of  Omnipotence. 

Verse  6.  “  When  the  chief  priests,  therefore, 
and  officers  saw  Him,  they  cried  out  saying. 
Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him !  ”  Although  men¬ 
tion  is  here  made  only  of  the  voices  of  the 
priests  and  Roman  officers,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  multitude  joined  in  the  cry  Cru¬ 
cify  Him.  No  pity  was  awakened  in  their  hearts 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  bleeding  Nazarene,  but 
they  thirsted  for  His  death,  both  because  they 
hated  Him,  and  because  they  feared  Him,  even 
in  His  humiliation. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  days  before,  the  multitude 
had  cried  “Hosannas,”  and  had  welcomed 
Him  as  a  divine  hero  to  the  city,  but  now  they 
cry  “Crucify  Him.”  I  think  that  the  little 
children  did  not  join  in  this  last  shouting,  as 
we  read  they  did  in  the  first.  I  have  great 
faith  as  well  as  joy  in  the  love  of  children. 

“  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Take  ye  Him  and 
crucify  Him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him.”  The 
Roman  Governor  knew  very  well  that  the  Jews 
could  not  crucify  any  one,  and  in  these  words 
he  derides  their  impotence,  while  he  again  seeks 
to  save  Jesus  by  the  declaration  that  He  is  an 
innocent  man,  and  so  free  from  the  penalty  of 
Roman  law. 

Verse  7.  “  The  Jews  answered  him.  We  have 
a  law,  and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because 
He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.”  Having 
found  that  they  could  accomplish  nothing  by 
their  political  accusation,  they  make  a  bold  de¬ 
mand  of  Pilate  that  he  show  his  respect  for 
their  religious  laws,  by  condemning  to  death 
Him  whom  they  had  already  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  blasphemer.  Regarding  the  Jewish 
law  on  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  read  Levit.  xxiv. 
16,  and  Deut.  xviii.  20.  But  the  words  “He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God,”  have  a  start¬ 
ling  effect  upon  Pilate. 

Verse  8.  “  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that 
saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid.”  Already  the 
personality  of  his  prisoner  has  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him;  he  feels  that  He  is  a 
wonderful  character,  and  a  man  of  great  purity 
and  force,  and  now  when  he  learns  that  this 
man  has  claimed  divine  honors,  Pilate  is  afraid, 
afraid  to  condemn  such  an  One  to  be  crucified ; 
and  yet  Pilate  claimed  to  be  a  skeptic  and  un¬ 
believer,  but  unbelief  and  a  weak  superstition 
are  always  closely  linked  together.  Wicked 
men  are  always  cowards. 

Verse  9.  “And  went  again  into  the  judgment 
hall  and  saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  Thou  ?  ” 
The  message  from  his  wife,  warning  her  hus¬ 
band,  has  already  been  received  by  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19).  He  is  afraid  lest  he  may  in¬ 
cur  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and 
more  troubled  because  he  has  permitted  his 
prisoner  to  be  scourged,  and  so  he  seeks  ano¬ 
ther  private  interview  with  Jesus,  and  demands 
of  Him  to  know  of  His  origin.  “  Whence  art 
Thou  ?  ”  Are  you  only  a  man,  or  did  you  come 
from  the  gods  ?  And  we  may  suppose  that  the 
question  was  asked  in  the  tone  of  authority,  as 
from  the  representative  of  the  Roman  empire. 

“But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer.”  Notice, 
that  if  Jesus  had  been  only  human,  he  would 
have  answered  the  question  at  once,  and  assur¬ 
ed  Pilate  that  he  made  no  claim  to  supernat¬ 
ural  power.  His  silence  was  an  admission  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  (John  xviii.  37).  Why 
was  He  silent  ?  Why  did  He  not  declare  bold¬ 
ly  His  divine  relationship  ?  Because  His  lis¬ 
tener  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  the  truth. 
Tholuck  says  “  He  was  silent,  as  also  before 
Herod  and  Caiaphas,  because  He  had  already 
testified  enough  for  the  susceptible;  and  for 
him  who  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  King 
of  truth,  neither  could  another  testimony 
avail.”  Then  again,  what  judicially  had  this 
Roman  Governor  to  do  with  the  origin  of  Je¬ 
sus,  for  he  had  already  declared  Him  to  be  in¬ 
nocent,  and  so  his  duty  was  to  release  Him. 

Verse  10.  Then  said  Pilate  unto  Him,  Speak- 
estThou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowest  Thou  not  that 
I  have  power  to  crucify  Thee,  and  have  power 
to  release  Thee  ?  Strange  words  these  were 
from  the  lips  of  a  judge,  with  whom  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  have  been  one  of  duty  and  not  one 
of  power.  Pilate  talks  about  his  power  as  the 
Emperor’s  representative,  and  yet  he  was  trem¬ 
bling  with  fear,  and  was  being  driven  to  com¬ 
mit  a  wrong  and  unjudicial  act  by  the  clamors 
of  a  Jewish  mob.  His  appeal  was  to  the  love  of 
life  in  the  breast  of  Jesus,  but  he  little  knew 
that  with  this  bleeding  one,  devotion  to  the 
will  of  God  was  supreme,  and  the  joy  of  doing 
that  will,  had  crowded  out  even  the  natural 
love  of  life.  t 

Verse  11.  “Jesus  answered.  Thou  couldest 
have  no  power  at  all  against  Me,  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above ;  therefore,  he  that  de¬ 
livered  Me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin.” 
The  demand  of  Pilate  that  Jesus  should  an¬ 
swer  him,  because  of  the  jiower  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Governor  possessed,  leads  the  Saviour  to 
speak  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  His  Father, 
for  Pilate’s  power  was  from  God,  and  except 
as  God  willed  he  could  not  harm  the  person  of 
the  Christ.  God  is  ruler  over  all ;  only  by  His 
permission  do  earthly  sovereigns  rule,  and  so 
no  injury  can  come  to  God’s  children,  unless 
it  is  the  divine  will  that  they  should  suffer. 
For  Pilate,  therefore,  to  misuse  this  divinely- 
given  authority,  was  to  sin  against  God,  but 
they  who  delivered  Jesus  to  the  Roman  magis¬ 
trate  were  more  guilty  than  he.  Not  that  this 
was  any  excuse  for  his  sin  of  moral  weakness 
and  selfish  policy,  but  the  Sanhedrim  knew 
the  prophecies,  knew  that  Jesus  had  proved 
His  Messiahship  by  miracles,  they  knew  also 
His  holy  character,  and  their  sin  was  greater 
than  Pilate’s,  for  they  were  seeking  the  death 
of  their  promised  Lord  and  King.  We  shall 
be  judged  by  the  light  we  have,  and  the  great¬ 
er  the  light,  the  blacker  will  be  our  guilt  in 
the  sight  of  God,  if  we  reject  Jesus  as  our 
Saviour.  The  heathen  will  be  judged  guilty  if 
they  do  not  live  up  to  the  light  which  they 
have,  but  the  greater  condemnation  will  rest 
upon  those  who  born  in  a  Christian  land  and 
nurtured  amidst  Christian  influences,  yet  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  of  salvation  through  Jesus,  who 
died  that  they  might  live. 

Verse  12.  “And  from  thenceforth  Pilate 
sought  to  release  Him ;  but  the  Jews  cried  out, 
saying  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caisar’s  friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
king,  speaketh  against  Caesar.”  That  which 
caused  the  tumult  must  have  been  some  act 
of  Pilate,  by  which  he  revealed  his  purpose  to 
release  Jesus.  It  may  be  that  he  made  the 
guards  stand  away  from  the  prisoner,  or  he 
may  have  informed  the  high  priests  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  let  the  accused  One  go  free.  But  it 
WM  still  a  selfish  policy,  and  not  duty,  which 
governed  this  weak  man,  and  so  instead  of 
closing  the  trial  by  a  firm  decision,  he  seeks 
to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Jews,  thus  placing 
himself  in  their  power.  They  meet  his  efforts 
to  release  the  Nazarene  with  the  threat,  that 
since  Jesus  has  called  Himself  a  King,  He  is  a 
revolutionist,  and  so  guilty  of  treason,  and  to 
release  such  an  one,  is  for  Pilate  to  become 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Emperor.  The  Em¬ 
peror  at  that  time  was  Tiberius,  a  man  wholly 
without  principle,  and  Pilate  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  charge  carried  to  Rome 
by  the  Jewish  officials. 


Verses  13-16.  “When  Pilate,  therefore, 
heard  that  saying,  he  brought  Jesus  forth, 
and  sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat  in  a  place 
that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
Gabbatha.”  The  Jews  have  triumphed  over 
the  Roman  politician,  who  now  leaves  the 
judgment  hall  with  his  prisoner  and  takes  his 
seat  in  the  elevated  and  conspicuous  chair, 
which  stood  on  a  tessellated  stone  pavement. 
“And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover, 
and  about  the  sixth  hour.”  The  preparation 
was  not  for  the  Passover  feast,  but  it  was  a 
preparation  on  the  Passover  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  therefore  it  was  sacred  time.  How  can  we 
reconcile  the  statement  of  J ohn  that  it  was  the 
sixth  hour  with  Mark’s  statement  that  it  was 
the  third  hour,  or  nine  o’clock  In  the  morning  ? 
One  method  is  to  suppose  an  error  in  transcrip¬ 
tion,  for  Mark’s  reckoning  agrees  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (Matt,  xxvii.  45 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  44).  Another  method,  and  the  most 
plausible,  is  to  suppose  that  John  employed 
the  Roman  reckoning,  while  the  other  evange¬ 
lists  followed  the  Jewish.  “And  He  saith  unto 
the  Jews,  Behold  your  King!  ”  Another  weak 
effort  to  save  his  prisoner’s  life.  “But  they 
cried  out.  Away  with  Him,  away  with  Him, 
crucify  Him.”  This  was  a  demand  upon 
Pilate,  that  he  sentence  Jesus  to  be  crucified. 
“  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify  your 
King?”  that  is  “If  He  is  to  be  crucified  as 
your  King  in  your  sense.  He  must,  according 
to  your  law,  die  as  a  religious  criminal.”  But 
they  did  not  want  this,  for  they  wished  Him  to 
be  executed  as  a  political  criminal,  and  so 
they  answer  “  We  have  no  king  but  Csesar.” 
What  a  shameful  confession  this  was  from  the 
lips  of  the  chief  priests  of  God’s  people.  It 
was  hypocritical,  for  they  would  gladly  have 
dethroned  Crosar,  and  were  always  seeking  to 
break  away  from  his  power.  It  was  blasphe¬ 
mous,  for  not  only  did  they  disown  Jesus  as 
their  Messianic  King,  but  also  Jehovah,  for 
they  denied  His  kingdom  in  the  words  “  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar.”  In  their  hellish  de¬ 
sire  to  destroy  Jesus,  they  descend  to  the  low¬ 
est  depths  of  shame.  Luther  says :  “  The  Jews 
said.  We  have  no  king,  and  their  words  have 
come  to  be  such  earnest,  that  they  must  (eter¬ 
nally  ?)  be  without  a  King.” 

“  Then  delivered  he  Him  therefore  unto  them 
to  be  crucified.  And  they  took  Jesus  and  led 
Him  away.” 

The  Jews  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  no 
words  can  express  their  awful  sin,  but  through 
that  crucifixion  we  have  eternal  life,  for  on  the 
Cross  He  bore  our  sins.  So  while  we  gaze  with 
pity  and  love  on  the  suffering  Jesus,  we  praise 
God  for  the  redemption  purchased  by  those 
sufferings,  for  the  life  which  was  born  in  His 
atoning  death. 

“UELKilOUS  l.NSTRUCTION  IS  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.” 

By  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Bradley. 

A  new  wave  in  the  tide  of  this  discussion  is 
passing  in  view.  As  one  long  familiar  with 
the  main  subject,  I  would  guard  it  against  a 
misunderstanding  which  threatens  to  embar¬ 
rass  its  progress,  and  which  if  not  removed, 
would  greatly  endanger  this  grand  movement. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  form  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  as  it  issues  out  of  the  clouds  of  neglect 
and  approaches  the  focus  of  general  observa¬ 
tion,  and  into  the  distinct  light  of  critical  ex¬ 
amination,  should  at  first  confuse  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  so  giving  it  their  regard. 

It  were  an  easy  thing  to  fall  into  a  capital 
error  by  a  hasty  and  therefore  imperfect  con¬ 
ception  of  the  question.  The  true  subject  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  assuming  its  true  proportions  and 
just  consequence,  is  not  whether  any  particu¬ 
lar  religion,  or  religion  as  we  have,  by  our  in¬ 
tense  sectarian  lines  of  education,  been  trained 
to  receive  this  word,  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  not  that  religion  even 
in  reference  to  its  broadest  Christian  sense, 
should  be  brought  into  the  public  schools,  but 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  universal 
morality,  and  which  are  everywhere  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  of  sterling  character,  should  be 
inculcated  where  only  this  work  can  be  done, 
and  where  the  nation  can  be  assured  that  it 
will  be  done. 

The  true  elements  of  morality  are  apart  from 
all  specific  forms  and  professions  of  religion, 
and  are  also  apart  from  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  human  heart.  The  primary  principles 
of  Protestant,  Romish,  and  even  Pagan  moral¬ 
ity,  are  identical.  The  principles  of  justice, 
truth,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man, 
and  of  the  fear  and  judgment  of  God,  belong 
exclusively  to  no  one  religion,  but  have  been 
developed  in  all  systems  under  the  spiritual 
force  which  respectively  has  promulgated  them. 
Let  it  be .  emphatically  understood  that  the 
time- honored  advocates  of  the  so-called  “  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  the  public  schools,”  have 
not  urged  nor  desired  the  incorporation  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology  in  such  a  course  of  study.  By 
such  a  plan  they  would  stultify  their  position. 
Such  an  idea  is  now  mistakenly  and  for  the 
first  time  attributed  to  them.  No  proper  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  original  and  present  scheme  ever 
thought  of  installing  secular  school  teachers 
as  Christian  catechists,  or  of  expecting  them 
to  expound  and  enforce  any  system  of  theology. 

The  anxious  desire  of  a  great  many  active 
and  discerning  minds  in  our  own  land,  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  dangers  from  the  subversion  of  all 
moral  force  among  us,  and  the  threatened  dis¬ 
solution  of  all  political,  social,  and  commer¬ 
cial  honor,  by  the  unsternraed  tide  of  immoral¬ 
ity,  is  to  make  the  universal  instruction  of  the 
coming  generations  such  as  shall  be  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  avert  an  approaching  and  over¬ 
whelming  calamity. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  violence  is  intended 
to  the  organic  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ty.  Not  this,  but  the  reverse,  will  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  proposed  change  in  our  line  of  school 
work.  Both  intellectual  progress  and  moral 
life  must  follow  the  working  out  of  the  desired 
programme.  Let  every  one  assure  himself 
that  he  is  not  looking  through  the  rusty  and 
blurred  spectacles  of  mere  time-honored  preju¬ 
dice,  but  that  he  understands  the  true  scope 
and  merits  of  this  question  before  he  under¬ 
takes  to  condemn  or  even  approve. 

It  is  a  sentimental  fallacy  to  dismiss  the 
question  with  the  general  assumption  that  the 
Church  and  family  must  look  after  the  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  of  the  youth.  The  world  has 
never  seen  the  time  yet  when  the  Church  and 
family  could  do  this.  They  have  been  incom¬ 
petent  by  reason  of  their  practical  limitations. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  neither 
Church  nor  religious  families  can  compass  the 
education  in  morals  of  one-half  the  population 
of  this  country— and  far  be  it  from  any  man  to 
imagine  that  either  Church  or  family  has  done 
its  full  duty— or  is  in  position  to  assure  results 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  a  general  incul¬ 
cation  of  practical  moral  principle  as  part  of 
the  regular  and  compulsory  education  of  the 
common  schools. 

The  flood  of  secularity  which  the  unexam¬ 
pled  prosperity  of  our  nation  and  its  large  in¬ 
telligence  (with  their  many  opportunities  and 
temptations)  in  this  ap;e  is  causing  to  sweep 
over  us,  is  both  conscienceless  and  godless. 
Without  dispute  the  only  breastwork  able  to 
stay  its  progress  and  redeem  future  genera¬ 
tions  from  its  desolations,  is  a  true  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  which  shall  iiervade  and  give  its  charac¬ 
ter  to  public  sentiment. 


There  is  no  possible  argument  upon  the  point 
that  the  only  hope  for  this  redemption  is,  not 
by  the  methods  which  already  have  too  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  powerless  to  save  us,  and  under 
which  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
dangers  which  fill  us  with  direst  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  all  which  is  dear  to  us  in  na¬ 
tive  land  and  in  our  own  homes,  but  it  must  be 
in  some  new  method  (if  not  the  one  thing,  then 
some  other)  w'hich  promises  to  do  what  the  old 
has  shown  itself  incompetent  to  secure. 

This  problem  will  duly  work  itself  out.  The 
nation’s  destiny  requires  it.  It  becomes  every 
patriot  and  lover  of  truth  to  get  the  actual 
bearings  of  this  question,  and  not  to  confound 
it  with  misconceptions.  Let  any  of  those  who 
fail  to  approve  the  proposed  scheme,  not  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  its  condemnation  till  they 
present  something  better  in  its  place.  Let  us 
have  the  best  possible  means  to  stay  the  rush 
of  a  greedy,  cruel,  atheistic  secularity,  and 
promote  a  general  public  sentiment  rooted  in 
a  moral  education  of  the  whole  people. 

Tuckerton.N.  J. 

REV.  ANDREW  C0CHR4N. 

A  large  circle  is  sorely  bereaved  in  the  death  of 
Eev.  Andrew  Cochran,  the  revered  and  much  ioved 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Oneida  Cas- 
tie,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  occurring  very  suddenly 
just  after  midnight  of  Sept.  23.  He  had  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  apparent  good  health  up  to  the 
time,  himself  and  wife  having  retured  from  a  drive 
to  the  near-by  village  of  Oneida  the  evening  previ¬ 
ous,  and  at  the  usual  hour  retiring  to  rest.  Short¬ 
ly  before  midnight  he  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
slumber  by  a  person  at  the  door  requesting  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Inquiries 
eliciting  unsatisfactory  responses,  Mr.  Cochran  re¬ 
fused,  and  thereupon  returned  to  hls  chamber. 
The  party  continuing  to  linger  outside,  aroused 
suspicion  that  the  object  after  all  might  be  other 
than  pretended ;  while  the  further  fact  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  ordinary  conditions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coch¬ 
ran  were  alone  in  the  parsonage,  doubtless  served 
to  enhance  their  uneasiness.  Wlillo  his  wife  was 
arranging  a  lamp  which  it  was  decided  to  leave 
burning  in  an  adjoining  room  until  morning,  Mr. 
Cochran  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Mrs. 
Cochran  reentering  the  room  after  a  few  moments’ 
absence,  discovered  her  husband  leaning  partially 
to  one  side  and  breathing  heavily.  Slie  spoke  to 
him,  but  obtaining  no  reply,  and  seeing  there  was 
something  wrong,  laid  him  upon  the  bed,  when  he 
gave  a  gasp  and  expired.  Neighbors  quicKly  re- 
.eponded  to  her  call,  but  the  vital  spark  had  gone 
out  thus  suddenly  and  forever. 

Andrew  Cochran  was  born  March  9,  1817,  at  Rip¬ 
ley,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  united 
with  the  church  in  1833.  In  1839  he  entered  Jeffer¬ 
son  College,  Pennsylvania,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1843.  For  four  years  he  taught  in  tlie  Classical  and 
Commercial  High  School  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y., 
entering  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1847, 
and  compieting  the  course  early  in  1850.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
city,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1850,  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist.  The  following  May  he  began  to 
preach  in  Durhamville  and  Oneida  Valley,  the  for¬ 
mer  place  two,  and  the  latter  about  six  miles  north 
of  Oneida  Castle.  These  were  truly  missionary 
fields,  but  under  hls  self-denying  labors  they  soon 
began  to  exhibit  evidences  of  spiritual  improve¬ 
ment.  Both  places  are  inconsiderable  in  popula¬ 
tion,  Durhamville  being  upon  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
noted  mainly  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  glass 
works.  Four  years  from  the  commencement  of 
hls  labors  a  church  building  was  erected  at  that 
place,  the  result  largely  of  his  efforts.  Of  this 
church  and  society  Mr.  Cochran  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  on  the  10th  of  April,  1854. 

The  same  year  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Onei¬ 
da  Castle,  a  small  but  older  and  pleasant  hamlet 
on  the  Genesee  turnpike,  historic  as  the  Council 
grounds  of  the  Stockbrldge  and  Oneida  Indians, 
and  the  home  of  the  venerated  Shenandoah,  was 
without  a  pastor,  and  on  June  10th  he  began  his 
divided  labors  between  that  place  and  Durham¬ 
ville,  which  were  maintained  untli  some  two  or 
three  years  since,  when  he  relinquished  the  latter 
charge,  devoting  hls  entire  ministry  to  the  Castle 
organization.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  during  much,  especially  of  his  earlier  minis¬ 
try,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  frequently  at 
State  Bridge  and  Higginsville,  two  and  five  miles 
distant  from  Durhamville  upon  the  Canal,  in  sever¬ 
al  Instances  holding  protracted  series  of  meetings. 

Thus  Mr.  Cochran’s  life  work  covered,  as  evan¬ 
gelist  and  pastor,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  tliir- 
ty-two  of  whicli  embrace  his  care  of  the  Oneida 
Castle  flock.  Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  results 
of  these  long  and  faithful  services  would  be  imper¬ 
fect  and  faulty.  The  influence  of  the  personal  ap- 
p«dals  and  wise  counsels  of  the  zealous  pastor,  who 
can  gather  up  ?  The  writer  recalls  a  conversation 
with  the  deceased  some  two  years  since,  in  which 
he  said  that  among  the  most  gratifying  assur¬ 
ances  that  hls  work  had  not  been  unblessed,  were 
the  many  letters  or  incidental  acknowledgments 
which  he  had  received  from  young  and  old  alike, 
who  could,  it  might  be,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  recall  the  admonitions  and  appeals  whicli 
by  God’s  blessing  had  proved  the  means  of  leading 
them  “  into  the  way  of  all  truth.”  Assuredly  his 
was  a  faithful  ministry.  His  watch  over  his  flock 
was  unremitting  and  fervent. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  a  man  of  culture  and  retined 
tastes;  a  clear  and  forcible  writer,  with  perhaps 
more  than  ordinary  native  originality  of  tliought, 
yet  always  constrained  and  governed  in  its  exer¬ 
cise  by  hls  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  power.  Preaching  for  effect,  in  tlie 
sense  of  pleasing  the  ear,  was  never  hls  aim.  Tlie 
praise  of  God  witli  him  was  more  to  bo  valued 
than  the  praise  of  men.  Kind-hearted  and  gonial, 
he  was  one  whose  society  was  ever  attractive  and 
entertaining. 

In  hls  homo  he  was  the  embodiment  of  pleasant¬ 
ness  and  love,  greeting  his  family  with  kind  and 
helpful  words.  An  estimable  wife,  three  worthy 
sons  ill  early  manhood,  and  a  daughter  who  has 
just  enterwl  upon  her  first  week  at  Vassar  College, 
will  never  cease  to  recall  with  saddened  thankful¬ 
ness  the  gift,  example,  and  impress  of  such  a  hus¬ 
band  and  father. 

Stirred  to  activity  largely  by  Mr.  Cochran’s  en¬ 
ergy  and  earnestness  for  their  welfare,  his  congre¬ 
gation  had  the  present  Summer  liberally  under¬ 
taken  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  readiness  for 
occupancy  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

There  is  sadness  in  the  thought  that  this  neat 
and  commodious  edifice  in  which  he  was  so  deep¬ 
ly  interested  and  to  the  use  of  which  he  looked 
foi-ward  with  the  highest  anticipations,  must  be 
dedicated  without  his  presence  or  voice.  And  j’et 
we  know  that  his  worship  is  henceforward  and  for¬ 
ever  “  in  temples  not  made  with  hands.” 

Funeral  services  were  attended  by  a  large  and 
sorrowing  assemblage  on  Monday,  Sept.  20th,  at  1 
P.  M.,  the  religious  exercises  being  conducted  by 
Eev.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida,  assisted  by  Eev.  E. 
H.  Payson,  also  of  this  place,  and  clergymen  from 
neighboring  points,  numbers  of  whom  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  exorcises  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
affecting,  the  evidences  of  the  deepest  grief  and 
bereavement  on  the  part  of  hls  afilicted  people  be¬ 
ing  every  way  apparent. 

This  hastily  written  sketch  is  In  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  exhaustive  of  Mr.  Cochran’s  beneficent 
life,  but  simply  as  the  tribute  of  one  who  though 
not  of  his  flock,  has  nevertheless  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  his  sterling  worth  these  many  years. 
Doubtless  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  which  com¬ 
menced  its  sessions  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  will  take  occasion  to  commemorate 
the  virtues  and  efficiency  of  one  of  its  oldest,  most 
active  and  worthy  members.  M.  M.  A. 


DEATH  OF  R.  W.  RULIFFSON. 

Col.  Euliffson  of  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  known  to 
many  Summer  tourists  through  the  Tower  which 
he  erected  upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Utsayantha  near 
Stamford  village,  departed  this  life  Sept.  16th  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Col.  Euliffson 
belonged  to  a  family  of  twelve  children,  only  one 
of  whom  survives  him.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  region  w’here  ho  spent  the  whole 
of  his  long  and  active  life.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
influence  and  of  energy  and  progress.  It  never 
was  his  disposition  to  hoard  money,  but  to  keep  it 
active  in  improvements.  While  on  his  farm,  he 
was  continually  improving  it  by  draining,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  and  by  adding  convenience  to  convenience, 
until  his  farm  became  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  attractive  in  that  region.  About  twenty  years 
ago  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  into  the  village 
of  Stamford,  and  immediately  took  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  village.  Especially 
was  he  interested  in  the  public  schools.  When  the 
question  of  a  union  free  school  In  the  place  of  the 
old  Academy  came  up,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  advocates  of  the  change.  After  the  change 
was  brought  about,  and  the  school  had  become  a 
great  success,  he  was  often  heard  to  express  his 
delight  as  he  saw  the  children  and  youth  flocking 
to  and  from  the  school.  He  had  educated  his  own 
family  (one  son  for  the  ministry,  the  Eev.  A.  G. 
Euliffson  of  New  York  city),  and  he  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

But  his  greatest  work,  and  that  which  brought 
his  name  most  prominently  before  the  public,  was 
the  erection  of  the  “Euliffson  Observatory”  on 
,  the  summit  of  Mt.  Utsayantha,  thus  affording  to 
tourists  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
views  to  be  seen  from  any  of  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains.  Ho  was  the  one  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  directed  the  energies  that  developed  that 
interesting  feature  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Stam¬ 
ford.  And  he  developed  it  in  the  face  of  adverse 
circumstances  (for  ho  had  previously  lost  most  of 
his  property)  and  criticism,  and  even  of  opposition. 
He  saw  in  that  grand  enterprise  what  others  failed 
tosee.  In  his  Imagination,  ho  looked  down  the  com¬ 
ing  yeai-sandsaw  the  multitudes  which  would  come 
and  ascend  that  mountain  to  enjoy  the  wonderful¬ 
ly  sublime  view  which  the  tower  would  open  up. 
One  March  day,  when  the  snow  was  deep  on  the 
mountain,  when  the  farmei’s  around  were  hardly 
yet  planning  their  Summer  campaign  of  work,  he, 
almost  eighty  years  old,  climbed  to  the  top  of  Ut¬ 
sayantha  and  looked  the  ground  over,  and  made  his 
plans  for  a  tower,  a  driveway  to  its  foot,  and  a 
mountain  house — all  of  which  within  two  or  three 
years  he  brought  about  by  his  indomitable  energy 
and  faith  in  its  feasibility.  Now  the  grand  pros¬ 
pect  which  he  opened,  affords  to  many  one  of  the 
greatest  enjoyments  of  a  sojourn  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  region.  Mr.  Van  Loan,  who  makes  the  maps 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  says  that  from  the  Ru- 
liffson  Observatory  the  eye  sweeps  over  an  area  of 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  The  “  Colonel,”  as 
everybody  called  him,  used  to  say  that  it  was  an 
inspiration,  and  men  were  made  bftter  by  gazing 
upon  the  grand  works  of  the  Almighty  spread  out 
before  the  eye.  Not  satisfied  with  the  tower,  he 
also  erected  a  house  near  the  tower  affording  tour¬ 
ists  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  the  sun  rise  and  set.  The  “  Colonel  ”  enjoyed 
no  higher  satisfaction,  apparently,  than  to  meet 
his  “  guests  ”  at  the  mountain  house  or  at  the 
tower,  and  see  them  eagerly  drink  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous  visions  which  met  their  gaze. 

One  would  not  do  justice  to  Col.  Ruliffson’s  char¬ 
acter  did  he  not  refer  to  his  religion.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Stamford  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of, 
and  elder  in,  the  Reformed  Church.  His  religion 
was  not  demonstrative,  but  of  a  quiet,  meek,  re¬ 
tiring  nature,  characterized  for  its  humility  and 
reverence  for  things  divine.  As  he  had  a  large 
faith  in  mankind,  so  had  he  also  a  large  faith  In 
God.  This  feature  of  faith  and  trust  appeared  un¬ 
der  his  many  afflictions,  bereavements,  and  losses. 
He  had  burled  three  wives  and  six  or  seven  grown¬ 
up  children.  But  ho  was  not  heard  to  murmur  or 
repine,  but  meekly  submitted  to  the  divine  will. 
Hls  checkered  and  long  life  is  now  ended.  He  fell 
asleep  sweetly,  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  Jesus. 
He  was  not  confined  to  his  room  a  single  week, 
suffered  no  pain,  but  only  a  great  weakness.  A 
few  days  before  hls  death  he  said  to  Judge  I.  H. 
Maynard  “  The  time  wo  have  so  often  talked  about, 
seems  to  have  come.”  But  oven  up  to  the  last,  hls 
active  mind  was  planning  about  his  work.  At  ten 
o’clock  of  the  night  in  which  he  died,  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Walter  Van  Loan  about  the  mountain, 
and  about  another  project  he  had  in  mind — that  of 
an  artificial  lake.  Less  than  four  hours  after,  he 
was  sitting  in  hls  chair,  and  complained  of  being 
very  tired.  He  was  assisted  to  his  bed,  lay  down 
upon  his  pillow,  folded  hls  hands  across  his  breast, 
and  said  “  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that 
is  within  mo  bless  Hls  holy  namo,”  and  gently  fell 
asleep  in  death. 

“Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep. 

From  which  none  over  wakes  to  weep !  ” 

The  Christian  at  Work,  noting  that  fashions  in 
all  things  have  their  turn  in  France,  continues : 

To  be  devout  is  now  “  good  form  ”  among 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  and  the  style  is  aped 
by  the  lower  tens.  Even  the  worldly  Figaro 
indulges  in  pious  lapses  amid  its  rhapsodies 
over  the  ballet.  Fifteen  years  ago,  except  in  a 
few  aristocratic  families  of  rigid  Catholic  ten¬ 
dencies,  a  young  man  had  no  thought  of  taking 
the  sacrament  at  Easter.  To-day  this  is  the 
usual  thing.  A  Frenchman  returning  to  Paris 
after  a  long  absence,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  young  worshippers  in  the  Romanist 
cliurclies.  Formerly  the  young  aristocrats  went 
to  cool  their  heated  blood,  after  the  opera,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  now  many  of  them  at¬ 
tend  early  moss  at  Bt.  Augustine  before  retiring 
to  rest.  What  is  the  history  of  this  strange 
revival  ?  It  is  one  of  the  prescribed  modes  of 
manifesting  the  Church’s  disapproval  of  the 
powers  that  be.  It  is  the  aristocratic  and  Cath¬ 
olic  response  to  the  education  bill,  and  to  the 
severe  repression  by  the  State  of  clerical  inter¬ 
ference  in  politics.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
phases  of  a  peculiar  society — shallow  in  impulse 
and  pliable  to  the  currents  of  the  mode. 

A  Complex  Case. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  men  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  extending  circles  of  Temper¬ 
ance  organizations,  is  the  Prohibition  candidate  at  the 
recent  election  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
A.  A.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Rochester.  He  did 
not  receive  sufficient  votes  to  elect,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  from  the  test  of  his  qualifications  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  chair  of  a  very  widely  circulated  newspaper,  he 
possesses  the  ability  to  have  filled  the  position  with 
credit  had  he  l)een  chosen.  The  physicians  to  whom 
he  writes  the  following  letter,  therefore,  have  reason  to 
value  it  very  highly  as  a  voluntary  testimonial : 

Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Dec.  2, 1885, 

Dbs.  Starkey  &  Palen— Genflcwien ;  Permit  me  to 
express  my  hearty  recognition  of  the  good  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  treatment  has  done  in  my  own  house¬ 
hold.  One  of  our  family  has  been  several  years  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  combination  of  lung,  head,  and  nerve  diffi¬ 
culties  very  severe,  and  resisting  every  form  of  medical 
application.  He  had  tried  physicians  literally  Iw  the 
score;  changes  of  climate  South  and  West;  and  had 
grown  hopeless  nearly  altogether.  You  know  how 
complex  was  his  case,  and  apparently  beyond  help, 
for  he  visited  you  in  person  when  but  ju.st  able  to  be 
off  his  bed.  You  did  not  think  him  curable.  Nor  can 
I  say  that  he  was  cured ;  but  he  was  amazingly  helped. 
He  tried  the  Compound  Oxygen  with  little  faith  in  it, 
and  his  cough  grew  less,  his  strength  greater.  His 
nervous  condition  Improved  steadily.  Whenever  the 
Oxygen  was  Intermitted  for  a  time  he  lost  ground. 
Last  Spring  he  had  bTOome  so  well  and  strong  that  the 
Treatment  did  not  seem  necessary,  and  he  gave  it  up. 
He  had  reg.ained  his  former  weight:  his  cough  was 
rarely  ever  heard,  by  night  or  day ;  ne  walked  about 
with  vigor,  and  attended  actively  to  business.  His 
wonderful  improvement  surprised  himself  and  all  who 
knew  him.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  A.  Hopkins. 

Drs.  Starkey  *  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  dispensers  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
will  send,  without  charge,  their  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  giving  all  desired  information  in  regard  to  it, 
to  any  applicant. 

MADAMB  PORTBR’S  COVGH  BALAAM 
Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Couchs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  oyer  fifty  years. 


TO  liET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  IN  NasMO 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  tor  a  Benevolent  8oel^ 
ty,  er  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  R.  Kinosbuby. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO.  ~ 

14tk  STREBT,  SIXTH  AYE.,  muA  13tR  STEEBVv 
MXW  YORK 

6raiil  Ceatral  Finc|  aid  Dr)  Boods  Establisliiit. 

SOLE  AQENTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Bed  Star  Brand 


WONDEEFUL  WEAEIN& 

Velveteen, 


NOTED  FOB  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  PILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEN 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
PARIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883. 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  BED  STAR  WILL  BE 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ABE  OF  ENGLISH  M.ANUFACTUBE, 
24  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

PRICE,  7^  CENTS. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

R,  H.  MAIY  &  CO. 

THE  GLAD  REFRAIN 

IS  OUR 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 

Only  $S5  per  100  Copies. 

TRY  IT! 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  New  York  &  Chicago. 
BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

er  LIVING  TBUT0S  FOR  HEAD  AND  HEART, 

.  Bj/  John  B,  Gough, 

HU  lut  ud  erowninx  life  work,  brim  fnll  of  thrflltnc  InSe. 

Mt,  humor  and  pathoa.  Bright,  pun.  and  food,  full  of 
"laughter  and  tean,"  it  tMt  at  liaki lo  ah.  To  it  U  added 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Oaach,  hr  Rev.  LYMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  AgenU  WantoX— lion  and  women.  glOO 
to  OBOO  a  month  made.  C^DUtanat  a.  Madranee  aa  we 
fiva  Mxtra  Tvrmt  and  Pa,  /VtittM.  Write  tat  eireulara  te 
vA.  D.  WORTHINGTON  A  CO..  Hnrtlbrd.  Cw. 

PURE  UNFERMENTED  WINE 

For  Cornmnuion  Purposes. 

Clear  and  fragrant.  Put  up  on  our  Fruit  Farms.  'jBetor,- 
ences  given  It  wanted. 

SAM’L  H.  DERBY'A  CO.,  Woudside,  Pelnwnre. 

TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
BREWSTER  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  Holly,  MleR. 


W  Vllk  til0  WhUMff  heurd  dUUncUj. 

Comfortable,  invUibls.  IllHitmted  bock  A  proofs^  I^RE^  ■  Address 
er  Mil  on  F.  lllSCOXp  853  Droedwey,  m  .  Y.  Neine  this  pepsr# 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEUI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  .  2,988,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  801,040  10 

Net  Surplus, .  1,889,841  71 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,028,401  81 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

CmsH  tn  Banks  .  $l!16,e08  DO 

Boniis  and  MortguKes, being  first  lien 

on  Real  Estate .  743,300  OO 

United  Utntes  Htocks  (market  value)..  !I,B0!),6B7  50 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Si  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,733,640  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  336,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  dne  on  lot  July.  1N86 .  103,304  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  309,640  OT 

Real  Estate .  1,364,U3  61 

Total . $7,638,401  81 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALl),  Tice.Presideut. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See»y. 

T.  B.  GREESE,\V.  L.  BICELOW,  E.  C.  SHOW  jr.,  Asa’t  See*!. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAV  8TZIB2T,  ITSW  70BZ. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886, 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  0® 
Reserve  for  Re.insurance,  .  890,312  88 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 
Net  Surplus,  ...  .  445,651  27 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,479,134  18 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  11,325,000) . $1,576,151  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  lieal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

niid  Brooklyn  .  109,250  06 

C^h  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,399  90 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,286  M 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16,300  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents.  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,314  II 

Accrued  Interest .  •.06®  •• 

-  $2,479,184  U 

BElTJAimT  S.  'WALCIOTT,  Fresident. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE.  ( aecretortol. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW.  *  Secretaries. 

““CONTINENTAL^ 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICKS,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagus  Sts.^ 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  $3,309,458  W 
«  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  58,069  if. 

Reserve  ample  for  all  elalms .  553,171  M 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,000,060  04 

Net  Surplus .  1.358,879  71 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $5,177,475 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo 
ttons  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  BoMty 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000.* 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President 

and  SecretnvN 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS.  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING. 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A^IOCUBDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  BraD, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT. 

JOHN  CLAPLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBK, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agencp  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  See.  Rrooklpn  DtpmrtmmA 
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THX  MWW  TORE.  EVAlTaBUSTL 

15*  F*««w  BmllAlmc,  Park  Rw«r.  has  iinon  anv  aueation  ft  vote  Further  mese  seem  to  DC  mnovauuK  uay»  ai  mnce-  — ■  .  " — 

■■MKT  M.  PIKLD  Kdltw  amM  Proprietor.  correspondence  or  conference  under  the  instruc-  ton  Theological  Seminary.  New,  but  in  no  How  very  few  of  the  distinguished  ministers  who  On  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 

’  -  tion  of  the  Committee  may  follow,  for  which  of  sense  alien,  blood  is  finding  entrance  there.  active  in  New  England  forty  years  ago,  still  park  celebrated  in  their  well  known  house  upon 

nEHS :  $S  a  Ttar,  la  Advaaoe,  Pottage  Paid.  course  the  Committee  holds  itself  responsible,  as  Ig  friend  Mr  A  C  ^^®  ot  many  of  them  seem  to  be  un-  Andover  Hill,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 

the  Po.toac.ri  MOW  York  ««Hx,nd.ci«.  «  final  Armstrong,  the  publisher,  taking  a  place  known  to  those  of  the  present  day.  I  will  name  rfage.  To  this  house  they  came  in  1836,  and  have 

ftrrwmn  h— trtng  tti«ir  miiun..  final  decision,  however,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  among  the  venerable  instructors  of  that  fa-  but  few  of  the  many  who  come  to  my  recollection  lived  in  it  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Miss 

fkaagril  win  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  a.  well » the  infrequently  delayed.  Sometimes  a  more  thor-  mous  Seminary  which  might  have  been  covet-  as  I  now  write.  Field  of  Stockbridge,  Hyde  of  Elizabeth  Tappan  Edwards,  now  Mrs.  Rowland  of 

■aw  rildrri.,  and  by  .taung  whether  the  change  to  tern-  ed  by  a  youthful  Alexander  or  Hodge.  But  Lee,  Shepherd  of  Lenox,  Dwight  of  Richmond,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Park,  and  her 

pwo^nnri.ent  S  Sitional  experience  in  evangelistic  work  we  are  sure  it  is  well,  and  that  no  mistake  has  ““d  Brinsmade  of  Pittsfield,  all  of  Berkshire  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  fifty  years  ago.  was 

u  at  home,  and  sometimes  a  review  of  some  impor-  been  made  by  the  directors  in  selecting  this  county;  Woods  of  Andover,  and  all  his  associate  present  at  the  golden  wedding,  as  was  also  Rev. 

tetk!  BKktkPMe  TO«ntta“^e  tant  doctrinal  truth.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  gener-  gon  who  bears  the  full  name  and  honors  the  professors;  Nehemlah  Adams  and  others  of  Bos-  Calvin  E.  Park  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  who  was  the 

2Lri....'‘«aK::tL.  not  over  *une..  50  cento;  Sg^^SXleTdlrSL?^  “  bringing  up  ”  of  a  father  once  an  elder  and  ^n  ;  Osgood  Dr.  Bennett  Tyler.  Hawes  Bushnell.  oomsman  at  his  brother’s  marriage.  The  wed- 

•triiUnee.lOcentoallme.  to  a  narticular  denartment  of  service,  leads  the  right-hand  man  of  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith.  After  Nettleton,  Atwater,  Porter,  Aaron  Dutton.  Arms,  ding  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  John  N. 


is  reported  to  the  Committee,  the  responsibility  of 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


the  Secretaries  ceases,  as  no  one  of  the  executive  ,  ,  . t»_.  „  father. 

nffioArsa  has  iinnn  anv  niinstion.  a  vote.  Further  These  sccm  to  be  innovating  days  at  Prince-  _ 


city,  and  one  daughter,  survive  the  husband  and  THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  OF  PROF.  PARK.  formed  the  golden  numbers  1836—1886,  gleaming 


By  Annie  Sawyer  Downs. 


How  very  few  of  the  distinguished  ministers  who  Ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  richest  hot-house  orchids  and  roses,  carnations, 
were  active  in  New  England  forty  years  ago,  still  park  celebrated  in  their  well  known  house  upon  allemandas  added  no  greater  grace  to  the  oo- 


barberry  branches  festooned  the  mantel,  while  the 


IS :  $S  a  Tsar,  la  Advaaoe,  Postage  Paid.  course  the  Committee  holds  itself  responsible,  as  Ig  friend  Mr  A  C  ^^®  o*  many  of  them  seem  to  be  un-  Andover  Hill,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  mar-  casion  than  did  the  fringed  gentians  and  radiant 

ri  the  Postoacri  MOW  York  ri«Hx,nd.ci«.  Armstrong,  the  publisher,  taking  a  place  known  to  those  of  the  present  day.  I  will  name  rfage.  To  this  house  they  came  in  1836,  and  have  golden-rod  of  Andover  meadows  and  fields, 

nr  ftrrwinff  trtngttiAirmiiiiniiii  final  decision,  however,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  among  the  venerable  instructors  of  that  fa-  hut  few  of  the  many  who  come  to  my  recollection  Uved  in  it  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Miss 

riU  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  as  well » the  infrequently  delayed.  Sometimes  a  more  th^-  mous  Seminary,  which  might  have  been  covet-  as  I  now  write.  Field  of  Stockbridge,  Hyde  of  Elizabeth  Tappan  Edwards,  now  Mrs.  Rowland  of  fllUl  fflflltirillPft 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Roxbury.— During  the  past  year  or  two,  the 
resbyterian  Church  has  shown  its  purpose  to  care 
r  its  own  people  In  New  England,  by  establishing 
fw  churches  in  centres  where  a  population  of  that 


tic^^es  along  the  Mito^yo®/ many  years  ar^on  Just  returned  thence,  hrnow  Wins  hiri'ife-  and  Taylorism  of  those  days  seem  to  have  disap-  After  the  wedding,  the  bridal  pair  sailed  down  the  Worcester,  and  H^yokis  all  of  which  are  making 

record  showing  that  after  an  interval,  sometimes  work  as  Associate-Professor  of  Church  History,  P®a'^«d  ^ith  the  men  who  contended  earn^tly  for  Hudson  river  with  a  company,  of  whom  the  poet,  HighlaK’^^l  RoxLS  ahruie  of  whl^^^^^^^  S  d’ 

oLTrtwoTeTif  afurtlrTeport  sharing  the  labors  of  Dr.  James C.  Moffat,  long  the  faith  represented  by  these  names  It  would  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  was  a  conspicuous  figure;  ly  |iven  by  Dr.’ Cald 

di^mcultywL^ch  occasiiLd  the  Layis^^^^^  the  sole  occupant  of  that  Important  chair,  contradict  all  my  views  concerning  thyest  and  and  during  their  bridal  tour,  the  Professor  and  his  goodly  company  of  those  who  have  been  worship- 

and  the  candidate  is  appointed.  Crowned  with  class  honors,  his  tastes  lying  in  of  heaven,  to  think  that  the  theological  young  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  ping  there  for  some  montlm  past  to  meet  a  com- 

This  method  of  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  direction  chosen  and  exceedinplv  well-  strifes  of  East  Windsor  and  New  Haven  are  heard  b.d.  Dr.  Emmons  had  been  the  life-long  friend  mi^ioniromtheBostonPresbyteryforthepur- 

theprinciple  commended  to  the  Board  thirty-seven  iAheH  ’  exceedingly  well-  in  Paradise.  Well  do  I  remem-  of  the  brideuroom’s  father  Rev  Calvin  Park  DD  POse  of  organization  The  Rev.  John  L.  Scott  of 

vAnre  ftffo  in  the  followine  emohatie  words-  “Tfie  furnished  for  his  years,  we  can  but  anticipate  oi,  or  inouoni  oi,  m  oiine  ormegroom  s  lainei,  ttev.  caivin  larx,  East  Boston  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 

Lard  does  nut  assume  to  dedde  upon  the  fitnSs  for  Prof.  Armstrong  a  career  of  great  useful-  b®^  ‘hat  Wintry  night  when  I  heard  Dr.  Wood-  »  professor  in  Brown  University;  and  on  seeing  and  a  serinon  w^  preached  by  the  Rev.  .\ndrow 

of  an  individual  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  ness.  bridge  preach  the  dedication  sermon  of  Dr.  Cleve-  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  Dr.  Emmons  was  Burrows  of  South  Boston.  The  moderator,  the 

but  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  that  intelligent-  land’s  church  in  Court  street,  from  the  words  reminded  of  the  advice  which  he  had  once  given  V- A.  Lewis  of  Boston,  called  the  names  of 

j  Huguenot  Memorial  Church  is  one  of  “Ephraim  is  an  empty  vine.  He  bringeth  forth  to  the  young  man,  that  “he  should  take  a  wife  from  eichtv^ereons^aiiLere!?  hv  risinff'^in^UiAlr 


such  cases  along  the  history  of  many  years  are  on  Just  returned  thence. 


Germany  to  pursue  special 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1886. 


fX>BITBirTB  OF  THIS  PAPKR. 


1.  Random  Notes  on  the  New  Theology.  "  Blood  to  Thick-  tained  by  the  funds  committed  to  their  disposal  as  oldest  and  most  interesting  in  Charleston 


f  “Ephraim  is  an  empty  vine.  He  bringeth  forth  to  the  young  man.  that  “he  should  take  a  wife  from  ^^hty 

f  fruit  to  himself.”  It  was  an  attack  and  an  intend-  a  family  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  city,  and  remaining  standing,  while  they  entered  into 


*.  - -  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  .  The  contributors  '-'"“hcsmju,  iruu  lo  nimscu.  xu  a  family  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  city,  and  remaining  standing,  while  they  entered  into 

er  than  Water."  The  Heavenly  Register.  Our  Book  ^  Foreign  Missions  demand  more  suffered  its  full  share  of  calamity,  ed  death-blow  upon  Dr.  Taylor’s  self-love  theory,  from  a  family  in  which  there  were  many  daughtei-s,  covenant.  The  scene  was  a  most  impressive  one. 

«  _ _ _  ThA  vaiiAA.  evidence  of  faithfulness  in  the  preaching  of  the  The  pastor  (the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Vedder,  D.D.)  But  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  regard  himself  as  having  and  that  he  should  be  sure  to  take  the  best.”  Crow,  Hugh 

■  uon  Of  Daughters.  New  and  Old  School.  A  Histor-  fhe^^rminenreccSSica?  bL^es'seaUererovei  pathetic  terms  of  the  present  oondi-  been  “  sat  down  upon  ”  with  any  near  approach  to  a  As  Prof.  Park  and  ids  wife  have  occupied  the  ordainlnl  as  lulTng  e^dere  TTe'Vev^^Sre^v  Bur^ 

leal  Parallel.  The  Steps  are  all  one  way.  The  West-  ouj-^untry,  and  they  will  hold  the  Prudential  tion  of  the  edifice.  He  says  “  CuT  dear,  vencr-  fatal  result.  Returning  from  the  church  to  the  same  house  for  half  a  century,  they  have  retained  rows  then  interrupted  the  order  of  exorcises  by 

ern  Evangelist.  The  Religious  Press.  Committee  and  the  Board  responsible  for  seeing  a.ble,  memorial,  and  monumental  church  is  Seminary,  I  overtook  the  New  Haven  hereslarch,  as  a  largo  number  of  family  mementoes.  The  wed-  presenting  to  the  new  church  a  handsome  com- 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  jjq  pf  nigir  contributions  goes  for  the  terribly  shattered  and  broken  by  the  earth-  the  preacher  had  represented  him,  and  inquired  ding  cake  has  boon  kept  for  half  a  century,  and  tor'proshvtArfnn 

^v*^re^i^^hran*  Derm**of'R^w?Ruii^m****  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  prac-  quake.  A  portion  of  the  walls  have  been  con-  how  ho  liked  Dr.  Woodbridge.  The  reply  was  “  O  some  of  tlie  guests  at  the  golden  wedding  partook  very  appropriately  responded  to^y^l"*Lbert 
A  va<tAri„i  rv.rrM>iv>nd«nnA  x  u  i  xu  x  xi.  •  dcmncd,  and  must  be  immediately  pulled  l  like  Dr.  Woodbridge,  always  liked  him,  but  he  of  it.  The  wedding  gown  has  been  preserved,  and  Gilchrist,  who  was  formerly  an  elder  in  that 

6.  XTstoi^n^ChT'  down.  Members  of  our  own  conffrogation  are  argues  like  a  j— ss.”  '  was  worn  at  the  commemorative  festival  by  a  f  h^rch  Congratulatory  addre-sses  followed  by 

e.  Expectation.  Grant  and  Bonaparte.  Sing  unto  the  ®xcess  of  prudence  ere.  depends  alto-  among  the  very'  worst  sufferers  by  the  shock.  Though  the  son  of  Connecticut  parents,  my  birth  young  lady  who  well  represented  the  ancient  times.  Vldere^?LTter''(^rchPB*aml”iit^n*\*^^t’ 

Lord.  Acoostitutionaiconvention.  The  Children  at  gethcr  on  the  spirit  With  which  these  Wise  reg-  We  are  holding  services  in  the  open  air,  by  the  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  the  days  of  my  The  gown  was  of  white  checked  eambrie,  with  einrregation 

ulations  are  a,dmini3rerea,  wnetner  tney  oe-  seaside.  The  church  can  only  be  made  habit-  youth  were  passed.  Six  years  of  my  early  man-  short,  full  skirt,  Icg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and  em-  with  the  evening  service,  but  also  with  the  good 

come  in  anv  wise  ODPressive.  _ _ _ ..x:x _  _ i  xi _ a  .  .  .  .  _  ...  .  ..  . .  .  m-osneets  of  .suuieAss  in  thAir  nr.,fL- 


Home. 

7.  Farmer's  Department. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Bnsinees. 


come  in  any  wise  oppressive. 

A  GIFT  WHICH  HAS  BROUGHT  ITS  OWN 
REWARD. 


able  by  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  hood  were  spent  in  New  England,  so  that  I  answer  broidered  mu.sliii  cape.  The  eldest  sister  of  Mrs.  in  their  work,  pe  occasion 

dollars,”  There  are  some  of  our  readers  who  to  the  name  of  Yankee  or  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Park  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Edwards  Curtis  of  New  the  Roxbury  Presbvt^i'an  Chtirch^^^  ©ginning  for 
will  feel  a  special  interest  in  this  church,  which  according  to  the  company  in  which  I  happen  to  York.  She  was  married  in  Paris,  and  was  “given 
has  ever  been  a  faithful  witness  to  the  doctrine  be.  Tliough  in  my  boyhood  I  was  more  of  a  sinner  away  ”  by  Gen.  Lafayette.  The  General  had  been 


Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church. 

NEW  YORK. 


there  are  no  denominational  affiliations  to  fall  except  once  while  in  college,  and  that  cured  me  of  the  ladies  of  his  family.  At  the  golden  wedding,  to  aiiolish  the  prohibitions  of  marriage  with  ™de^ 
back  upon.  Essentially,  however,  as  regards  ever  wishing  to  see  anotlier.  Lackawanna  is  my  one  of  Mrs.  Park’s  friends  was  arrayed  in  the  beau-  ceased  wife’s  sister,  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
both  doctrine  and  form,  this  interesting  con-  native  Presbytery,  and  it  is  among  the  largest  tiful  gown  of  cream-white  watered  silk  which  Mrs.  N.  F.  Brown  was  voted  a  letter  of 

gregation  is  Presbyterian.  in  the  Church,  having  77  ministers.  85  cliurches,  Curtis  had  worn  when  presented  at  the  court  of  w”as  appo^'twTm^^^^^ 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD.  REWARD.  has  ever  been  a  faithful  witness  to  the  doctrine  be.  Tliough  in  my  boyhood  I  was  more  of  a  sinner  away  ”  by  Gen.  Lafayette.  The  General  had  been  Presbytery  o  N  t  r 

The  annual  meetinj?  of  the  American  Board  'vv'hen  a  man  gives  to  a  good  object,  be  it  w’orship  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from  than  a  saint.  I  always  took  much  interest  in  church  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mrs.  Curtis,  had  sliown  elected  Rev.  E.  W.  Tw^he^lt  pre^dent.  O?  L^^^iite 

is  usually  a  very  interesting  event,  and  the  much  or  Httle,  he  gives  “to  the  Lord,”  and  if  EB,pal  oppression  who  planted  it,  and  we  trust  matters.  A  meeting  of  Presbytery,  or  a  three-  many  attentlon.s  to  the  “beautiful  young  Anierl-  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner  preached 
gathering  this  year  at  Des  Moines  bids  fair  to  with  a  pure  motive,  and  he  has  used  his  they  will  now  render  assistance.  And  days-meeting,  was  to  me  as  good  as  a  circus,  and  !  can,”  and  took  pleasure  in  inviting  her  often  to  the  opening  sermon  from  Ps.  viii.  41.  Rev.  James 

prove  no  exception  to  this  long  and  worthy  judgment  in  bestowing  it,  there  his  re-  help  must  come  from  individuals  chiefiy,  as  better  too.  for  I  never  saw  the  Inside  of  a  circus  j  Lagrange,  and  making  her  well  acquainted  with  LchSe^ 'Th^LvSrro^f  G®  ^‘''‘fhylery  of 

record.  The  oldest  of  the  foreign  missionary  gponsibility  ends,  and  he  must  not  be  impa-  there  are  no  denominational  affiliations  to  fall  except  once  while  in  college,  and  that  cured  me  of  the  ladies  of  his  family.  At  the  golden  wedding,  to  aiiolish  the  prohibitions  of  marriA^e  wirii^™de^ 

societies  of  America,  and  once  counting  Pres-  tientif  he  has  to  “wait  long”  before  it  bears  hack  upon.  Essentially,  however,  as  regards  ever  wishing  to  see  anotlier.  Lackawanna  is  my  one  of  Mrs.  Park’s  friends  was  arrayed  in  the  beau-  ceased  wife’s  sister,  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 

byterians— especially  those  of  the  New  School  |^  awhile  it  is  permitted  him  both  doctrine  and  form,  this  interesting  con-  native  Presbvtory,  and  it  is  among  tlie  largest  tiful  gown  of  crcam-wliite  watered  silk  which  Mrs.  ^ve.  Rev.  N.  F.  Brown  was  voted  a  letter  of 

-as  a  portion  of  its  loyal  constituents,  this  springing  up,  which  RrcRation  is  Presbyterian.  in  the  Church,  having  77  ministers.  85  churches.  Curtis  had  worn  when  presented  at  the  court  of  l.  aTaSh  wa^aSt^^^^^ 

Board  continues  to  elicit  a  popuiai  and  gener-  gjjows  that  the  seed  has  taken  root,  and  as  he  and  about  10,000  members.  It  contain  such  towns  Louis  Philijipe  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  sion  at  Youngstown.  Revs.  E.  P.  Marvin,  M.  D.  Bab- 

al  interest  quite  beyond  Congregational  lines,  p;  growing  from  day  to  day,  he  feels  Presbytery  of  Peoria  has  taken  exem-  as  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Honesdale,  Carbondale,  throne.  Her  miniature  likeness  painted  on  ivory,  cock,  and  R.  Norton,  were  appointed  a  committee 

and  which  is  hardly  shared  by  any  other  agen-  good  it  is  to  do  good.”  An  illustration  I'lary  action  on  the  subject  of  “systematk?  Susquehanna,  Montrose,  Pittston,  ToWanda,  and  was  one  of  the  loveliest  things  exhibited  at  the  ^  Prepare  a  Histoiy  of  Presbytery.  Elder  Charles 

cy  for  the  same  great  work.  .  of  this  is  now  before  us.  proportionate  giving.”  Hud  this  matter  been  Plymouth.  The  streams  through  Northeastern  wedding.  A  third  young  friend  wore  the  white  Jieolog'ictl'Lndnary.*^  Revs^J^O’^Jll^Ld^E^P^ 

The  history  of  the  past  year  is  now  being  re-  ^  since  our  friend.  Dr.  Post  of  Riven  equal  prominence  over  the  whole  Church,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Lackawaxen,  Lackawan-  eambrie  gown  which  had  once  been  worn  by  the  Gardner  were  elected  commissioners  to  Synod, 

cited  in  a  city  and  State  which  had  no  exist-  gpij.^!;  wrote  to  us  that  the  Hospital  of  the  ''®  should  look  with  confidence  for  full  treasu-  na,  and  Susquehanna,  run  soutli,  and  the  principal  mother  of  Prof.  Park,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  and  E-  W.  Twichell  and  T.  B.  Williams  altei-nates’; 

encewhen  this  Board  was  instituted,  nor  for  Knights  of  St  John  in  that  city  (in  which  the  ries  all  around.  But  we  trust  that  pastors  and  roads  are  in  their  valleys,  and  between  them  the  Samuel  Mann,  the  fli-st  minister  of  Wrenthani,  also.  .El'iors  J.G.O.  Brown  and  William  Glover 

that  matter,  did  the  States  which  bound  Iowa  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  were  ministering  take  the  initiative,  and  impress  up-  country  abounds  in  hills,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  j  Mass.  The  dress  was  a  very  quaint  one.  and  was  ^Sates. ‘‘"Lports  S'^maS on  th?R>ardro“ 

on  every  side.  So  ancient  and  venerable  is  this  was  in  need  of  a  small  chapel  for  the  people  the  importance  of  giving  sys-  travel  a  hundred  miles  north  or  south,  than  twen-  j  a  remarkable  representative  of  the  favorite  style  tlie  Church.  Tlie  reorganization  of  the  Church  at 

Board  as  we  count  time  here  in  America,  and  religious  services  and  that  a  plain  building,  tematically  and  as  they  have  been  prospered,  ty  east  or  west,  and  tliis  fact  prevents  a  division  !  sixty  years  ago.  Middleport  was  considered,  and  Wilson  was  seloct- 

80  new  is  this  vast  and  already  wealthy  and  which  would  answer  the  purpose  could  be  then  adopt  and  persevere  in  the  use  of  of  the  Presbytery.  But  my  claims  to  be  a  native  |  The  wedding  in  1836  had  been  a  quiet  one.  so  “s  "e-vt  stated  meetmg. 

infiuential  portion  of  our  country.  thousand  dollars.  The  sugges-  approved  methods  of  collection.  The  of  Lackawanna,  reminds  me  of  the  knife  which  the  the  celebration  of  it  was  confined  to  about  a  hun-  ^he  Prfsbytpry  of  CFvtrrnn 

The  year  just  closed,  despite  all  excitements  tion  touched  us  because  we  knew  the  work  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  number  of  week-  boy  kept  to  remember  his  father  by.  He  thought  dred  and  fifty  of  the  relatives  and  personal  friends,  installed  Rev.  L.  C.  RiLo7p™’at  NS^^^^ 
and  distractions,  has  been  one  of  full  average  that  was  done  by  those  Protestant  Sisters  of  contributors.  As  regards  the  amount  which  the  world  of  it,  though  since  the  death  of  liig  fa.  I  Among  the  older  guests  were  two  householders  in  N.  Y. ;  received  Rev.  R.  Hart  Dexter  from  the 


and  which  is  hardly  shared  by  any  other  agen¬ 
cy  for  the  same  great  work. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  is  now  being  re- 


rcgation  is  Presbyterian.  in  the  Church,  having  77  ministers,  85  churches.  |  Curtis  had  worn  when  presented  at  the  court  of  l,  q.'m;;",;  wa^  anSed 

and  about  10,000  members.  It  contain  such  towns  Louis  Philijipe  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  sion  at  Youngstown.  Revs.  E.  P.  Marvin,  M.  D.  Bab- 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  has  taken  exem-  as  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Honesdale,  Carbondale,  throne.  Her  miniature  likeness  painted  on  ivory,  cock,  and  R.  Norton,  were  appointed  a  committee 


The  financial  showing  is  a  good  one.  Thus  money  was  to 


there  has  been  received  for  the  twelve  months 


large  subscription,  and  wx'ite  privately 


>  lead  off  with  a  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Presby-  I'amo  of  the  river,  Suscpiehanna ;  but  when  the  the  younger  guests  were  Marion  Edwards  Park  sermons ;  had  a  helpful  popular  service  in  tlie  in- 
ivatcly  to  a  few  terian,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Baptist  church-  great  division  of  1838  came,  tlie  New  School  mem-  and  Edwards  Albert  Park.  These  are  children  of  |  New  Ymrand  se’leSd^Atrie^^^^^  SLSor'thi 


$384,247.98.  Another  source  of  current  income  And  now  we  have  the  result  in  a  letter  received  Mr.  Davidson  is’ exiiected  to  preach  his  first  things  become  new,  it  took  its  present  name.  wards  of  Andover.  The  two  children  were  thought  S.  L. 

is  legacies,  which  yielded  $107,190.97,  and  from  Dr.  Post,  containing  two  photograjihs—  sermon  on  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  17.  Prelimi-  ^his  morning  I  have  read  in  my  Montrose  paper,  to  resemble  their  maternal  grandfather.  win'w^ilhft  Alvah  Tyler,  and  Ed- 

thepermanent  fund  and  miscelaneous  sources  one  of  the  chapel  as  it  stands  completed,  and  the  nary  union  meetings  will  be  held.  The  pray-  account  of  the  meeting  of  this  body  last  week  The  guests  at  the  golden  wedding  called  to  mind  stlvfr  Crfek —Union  Go^nel  moeMnxrs  „ndAr 
have  come  $9244.11— making  the  totelrecmpts  other  of  the  five  Sisters— “Sophie,”  “  Louise,”  ers  of  God’s  people  are  earnestly  asked,  that  in  Montrose.  About  eighty  members  answered  to  many  distinguished  jiersons  now  deceased  who  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.^Davidson.^are  now 
from  these  ordinary  sources  $500,683.06.  Ihis  “  Eva,”  “  Henrietta,”  and  “  Katrina”— whose  the  preaching  may  be  in  demonstration  of  the  ^^®  rod  call,  and  thougli  not  more  than  one  in  ten  had  visited  the  house  during  tlie  last  fifty  years :  being  held  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Epis- 
return  is  less  by  $:W00  than  that  of  last  year,  ^  go  full  guj  ^rith  power  *'*’®'*^  number  have  I  ever  met.  of  many  of  them  Mr.  William  Bartlett,  a  founder  of  Andover  Semi-  copal  churches  of  Silver  Creek.  They  are  begin- 

but  the  latter  was  swelled  by  an  exceptional  sweetness  and  gentleness  which  ’  - - -  ,  ^  ^  I  seem  to  know  a  good  deal.  Rev.  James  B.  Me-  nary,  and  his  friend.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  of  New  ^1’^:  ""iY  Sis  |aiK"hom  This  3c™v 

gift  of  $19,000.  The  Board  has  other  resources,  outward  shining  of  the  spirit  within.  The  Prc.sbytery  of  Geneva,  though  not  the  Creary  is  the  only  one  remaining  of  those  1  knew  York ;  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  senior,  and  the  poet-  ?oaell  that  this  eftbrt  may  be  crownTl  with  a 


are  they  of  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  which 
are  the  outward  shining  of  the  spirit  within. 


■  XU  a  XX  A  xu  i-kx-  U  X  X-  vYiiLTYCkikk  01X.X.1..H  .Yt-.x.x  ...xxx.xx,  |  '  x •  1  I  1 '  *  'x  11  "  -  * . ’  —  . . . . . .  ‘ -  roacli,  tluU  til Is  eftott  iTiay  be  crowned  with  a 

as  the  owett  and  the  Utis  bequests.  Counting  ^  gpirit  like  that  which  was  in  their  Divine  iri  former  years.  Nathan  Leighton  and  I  were  ess  Miss  Hannah  Gould;  Presidents  Wayland,  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  quickening  of 

***Vv  «  ^  ,^^4.  .TY.  »  IaI _ ll__  _ I .  ..  .  ..  .  -  _  _  I  .  -.2  .x  i  J  ]  A  1.  _  _ 1 * _ _ I  _ 


THE  TASTOBS. 


these,  which  are  set  apart  to  special  uses,  faster.  Of  the  building  he  says :  the  goodly  number  of  eight  candidates  for  the  boys  together  in  the  district  school.  Elias  O.  Sears,  and  Day  ;  Profs.  Fitch,  Glblis,  ami  Good-  Christians  and  the  conversion  of  many  souls, 

along  with  the  above  from  ordinary  sources,  t.  chapel  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  main  ininistry.  As  will  be  seen,  some  of  tlie  chief  Ward  was  a  classmate  in  jireparing  for  college,  ricli ;  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  iru  u  t  w  t?  '^**1*^  ^  *^'*'*^**u'«xi 

with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  begin-  hospital,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  jiorte-cochere  churches  of  this  Presbytery  are  now  vacant,  or  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  LL.D,  pastor  at  Fort !  College;  President  Felton,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  . 

ning  of  the  year  ($1839.20),  and  it  appears  that  ^he  carriage  drive.  The  two  windows,  look  soon  will  be.  We  can  crave  nothing  better  for  Wayno  while  I  was  at  Toledo,  and  afterward  pas-  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  Theodore  Parker.  Ralph  Wal-  as  pastor-elect,  on  Sab'bath^ast.  It  is  no  exaggerl 

the  sum  total  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  qu(.  ^je  west,  and  are  those  appropriated  to  Dr.  them  than  that  men  worthy  to  fill  tlie  places  tor  in  Pliiladelphia  and  Cincinnati,  I  have  known  do  Emerson,  the  German  Dorner,  and  Dome-  ation  to  say  that  his  former  charge  at  Greenport, 
committee  has  been  $6.59,667.20.  The  expend!-  Nelson’s  Sundav-school.  the  honored  ministers  now  retiring,  may  be  for  many  years.  He  is  now  a  member  of  L  icka-  preaclier  Hengstenberg ;  tlie  Englisli  Allon,  Stoiigh-  '^''®*®  been  settled  a  little  more  than 

_ Xx  a>nr.o  aor  rri  •'  _ 1  i,,,  xUx.x,  ...  '  n  i-  o  i-i  x  vpars.  and  ever  sinep  Ipavinir  l.hn  Kemlnarv- 


Lowville. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Eurnshaw  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  church  here, 
as  pastor-elect,  on  Sabbath  last.  It  is  no  exagger- 


tures  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  $658,285.71,  .<  advantage  of  the  chapel  as  a  place  secured  by  them 


T  Tx _ 11  m  !  ■  X.  ’  Y.T  .  1  1  X.  ten  years,  and  ever  since  leaving  the  Seminary, 

wanna.  Dr.  Logan  of  Seranton,  .lewell  of  Troy,  ton,  and  many  others.  Mrs.  Park  liad  been  the  parted  with  him  with  extreme  regret.  The  Green- 


teaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurj  of  $1381.49.  worship,  tlie  roof  of  it  (which,  like  all  roofs  in  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Synod  of  New  of  Pittston,  Wells  of  Kingston,  Jessup  of  pupil  of  Miss  Catherine  Beectier  and  Mrs.  Harriet  port  church  has  prospered  under  his  able  minist 

We  rejieat.  a  good  showing,  and  about  $7000  in  East,  is  Hat)  is  a  fine  promenade  for  invalids  Jersey  which  has  always  heretofore  begun  its  Beirut,  Raynor  of  Upsonville,  Stewart  of  To wanda,  Beecher  Stowe,  and  her  house  was  often  visited  "ud  we  confidently  anticipate  similar  results 

M  FoSra  ''S'  I'™''"  "“f  P"'''"'';-  ml  IS: 

an  H  oreifm  B^rd^.  Hut  tne  latter  nas  no  large  the  bridge  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  porte-cocliere.  the  third  xl/ont/rt;/ of  October  (18th),  to  be  open-  Torrey  of  Honesdale,  I  have  met  here  and  there.  lar  friends  was  Miss  Fanme  Strong,  the  grand-  cJress  Is  ns  above. 

daughter  of  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  and  Cantsteo. — Rev.  Ross  C.  Houghton  of  the  Meth- 


b^uests  to  draw  from  each  year.  That  is  enough.  We  are  repaid  many  fold  ed  at  3  P.  M.  with  an  historical  discourse. 

The  number  of  new  raissionines  sent  out  had  in  raising  the  needed 

has  been  eight  together  with  twenty-seven  as-  _ 

8istant8-in  all,  thirty-five.  Nineteen  mission-  p  “clothed,  and  CLEYELAM)  LETIEK. 

anes  or  assistant  missionanes  have  returned  at  evening  coming  Smyth, 

to  their  fields  of  la^r,  or  are  now  on  their  way  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  on  the 

thit^.  The  death  by  a®c|dent  in  July  last  of  Diey  may  look  off  on  the  one  side  Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  am  most  happy  to  lieai-  of 

Mr.  Charles  Hutehins,  publishing  and  purchas-  ^  heights  of  Lebanon,  from  which  the  sun-  improved  health.  May  kind  Providence  spar 
tog  agent  of  the  Board,  is  greatly  deplored.  fading,  or  on  the  other  upon  the  Medi-  from  a  renewal  of  your  sickness,  so  long  at 


Since  entering  the  ministry  I  once  met  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  and 
old  Presbytery  of  Montrose  at  Great  Bonil,  and  by  henself  a  noted  instructor.  The  late  John  B. 


OKI  1  rosoytcry  Of  .Montrose  at  Crrcat  l5Hn<l,  .and  by  henself  a  noted  instructor.  The  late  John  B.  odist  Church  is  residing  on  his  farm  near  Canisteo, 
the  invitation  and  pcrsua.sion  of  the  moderator,  Gougli  was  often  an  inmate  of  this  house,  and  has  and  is  supplying  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  that 

OUR  t  LEY  ELAM)  LETTER.  Rev.  Mr.  Riley  of  Montro.se,  I  preached  the  open-  left  many  precious  memoiitoes  of  his  visits.  Among 

"Dw  ^  ..  ®  anniversary  ol  his  marrlatre.  His  irieiias  in  the 

By  Anson  Smyth.  mg  sermon.  I  had  been  in  the  ministry  but  a  few  the  eminent  missionaries^  who  have  been  entertain-  congregation  took  occasion  to  present  him  with 

Cleveland,  Sept.  29, 188C.  luoiitlis,  and  was  very  young  in  years,  and  veri/  e<l  here  during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  Cyrus  By-  one  hundred  silver  dollars  in  token  of  their  kindly 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  lam  most  happy  to  liear  of  your  green  in  proportion.  The  only  one,  so  far  as  I  ington,  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  Justin  Perkins,  William  regard.  In  the  evening  a  large  company  of  invlt- 

improved  health.  May  kind  Providence  spare  you  heard,  who  spoke  well  of  my  perronnance,  was  my  Q.  Sehaumer,  H.  N.  Bariium,  Daniel  Bliss,  David  fuiTTmT  of  Thls^iL'TredTTupte^Ll"  wero^^ter- 


Cleveland,  Sept.  29, 189C. 


from  a  renewal  of  your  sickness,  so  long  at  least  own  <lcar  fattier,  for  wlioso  good  opinion  I  cared 
The  large  incre^e  in  the  circulation  and  in-  terranean,  7rom  which  they  iiThale  the  life-  as  my  own  life  shall  be  spared.  more  than  for  the  balance  of  the  cro  wd.  But  all  pi  is  in  the  Theological 

oome  of  the  Missionary  Herald-the  former  ^.ivintr  breezes.  Who  that  had  a  part  in  build-  Many  of  my  letters  to  The  Evangelist  have  the  good  ministers  who  heard  me  ou  t4.at  occasion  my,  or  Abbot  Academy 

*1 K  AIVY  ♦rv  AS  AAA  ^  ^  ^  .  _» _ _  IJ..  a m ai i _ _ _ i  _  aIx_  _ 2_i _  _ ix  i  _  .  .  «.  .. 


Tappan  Stoddard,  and  others  wlio  have  been  pu-  tained  right  royally.  The  Canisteo  congregation 
pils  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Phillips  Acade-  tliink  that  ho  preaches  quite  like  a  Presbyterian, 
y,  or  Abbot  Academy.  Presbytery  of  Geneva. — The  Autumn  meeting 

One  thougtit  often  suggested  at  this  golden  wed-  of  this  Presbytery  was  held  at  Gorham,  N.  Y., 
ng,  was  the  extent  of  the  old  New  England  fami-  v.V  T'*®  sermon  wa.s  preached  by  the  Rev. 

„  n  X  ,  XT  T>  1  „  I„  B.  W.  Torrence.  It  was  a  flue  effort.  The  Rev, 

!S.  The  first  cousins  of  Mrs.  Park  amounted  in  jj_  Kellogg  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the 


from  15,000  to  nearly  25,000  copies— was  chiefly  Chapel,  does  not  feel  the  happier  to  •^®®n  funereal  in  tone,  for  they  have  related  to  the  are  now  in  lieavon,  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  One  t 

due  to  his  enterprise.  The  publication  is  near-  think  that  his  gift  has  done  something  to  alle-  of  very  dear  friends.  I  do  not  think  tluvt  I  they  have  something  more  interesting  to  employ  ding,  \\. 

ly  on  a  paying  basis.  viate  the  sufferings  of  those  whose  faces  he  um  specially  qualified  for  necrologic  comjiosition,  their  thoughts  than  the  sermon  which  they  heard  lies.  T 

No  little  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by  ggg^  hut  who,  on  that  far-off  shore,  6iit  it  is  hard  for  me  to  keep  silent  concerning  from  me  so  long  ago.  I  may  be  peculiar  in  ttiis  her  girl 


was  the  extent  of  the  old  New  England  fami- 
Tho  first  cousins  of  Mrs.  Park  amounted  in 


No  little  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by  hut  who,  on  that  far-off  shore,  f>ut  it  is  hard  for  me  to  keep  silent  concerning  from  me  so  long  ago.  I  may  be  peculiar  in  ttiis  her  girlhood  to  a  hundroil  and  fifty.  Her  mater-  Rev.  H.  W.  Torrence  temporary  clerk.  ’The  Rev. 

the  refusal  to  send  out  several  would-be  mis-  blessings  upon  him  when  the  ti»ose  whom  I  have  loved  and  lost.  regard,  but  nothing  that  I  have  ever  since  known  nal  grandfather  wa-s  .Mr.  Benjamin  Tappan  of  B-  M.  Morey  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 

sionaries  who  tendered  their  services  to  the  ghadow  of  some  trreat  sorrow  darkens  his  When  I  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  New  Ha-  is  to  me  matter  of  so  much  interest  as  tlie  scenes,  Northampton,  wliose  children  were  Judge  Benja-  ®®®*'  Seneca  Falls,  and 

Board.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  home?  ven  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  one  of  Dr.  Tay-  the  men  and  the  meetings  with  which  I  was  ae-  min  Tappan,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio;  joT'tho  caro'of  P^r<IhX^v^as“'?andX^^ 

action  is  not  altogether  new  and  unprecedent-  -5-1-1---—  lor’s  lectures  I  noticiHl  the  attendance  of  one  who  quainted  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I  am  all  the  John  and  Cliarles  Tappan,  two  merchants  of  Bos-  ministry.  This  Preshyt'u-y  has  no  less  than  eight 

ed.  According  to  the  rejiort  before  us,  the  ^  FRANK  AND  MANLY  DECLARATION.  brought  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  and  who  woie  while  thinking  them  over,  and  witliout  the  Kd  of  ton;  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  the  eminent  abo-  candidates  in  course  of  preparation.  The  Rev.  H. 
number  of  missionary  appointments  made  by  ‘  i,-  u  u  xxx  .,a  frrim  an  overcoat.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  it  woxS  the  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  anv  other  “  medium,”  am  litionists  of  New  York  Mrs  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brook-  B.  Kellogg  was  elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn 

the  Pr„de„.lalCommi.teed„rtoK  the  past  year  ".tXrthe  a,™"”  l>“'”  »'  "*  Whitneyvlll.,  three  e.lle.  cxHleg  ,„te  „y  prote.aee  tie  prophet,  p.„or,  Uno,  Mr.,  C„>.  Fehvard',.  Mrs.  Solomon  SWddnrd,  J  D.d“.7-»  iTe  ra:?m.^''o”l“th''; 

(there  beincr  thirtv-seven  n.anies  iinon  the  mill  oouiii  since  liic  ^  xix,  r...itx>  mr.iiiiii- 1..  Kia  ntt<>nrintix.x>  .....i  oii  ti... _ ,i  - . .  _  t.,  .ix,.t„  ii,x _ .t, _ .  ..  ^  r.,,  .  _x„..._  ■  A _ .I.--  xl_ 


action  is  not  altogether  new  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  According  to  the  rejiort  before  us,  the 
number  of  missionary  appointments  made  by 
the  Prudential  Committee  during  the  jmst  year 
(there  being  thirty-seven  names  upon  the  roll). 


A  FRANK  AND  MANLY  DECLARATION. 


twenty-seven;  1884-85,  twenty-eight;  1885-86,  excejition,  most  hearty  in  their  response 
thirty-seven);  larger  also  than  the  annual  av-  ^  every  kindly  and  generous  sen  iment.  But 
erage  of  the  last  ten  years  (thirty  one),  which  quite  so  outspoken  as  an 

was  iteelf  a  litUe  larger  than  that  of  the  ton  Orleans,  who  in  a  sir 

years  which  preceded,  viz :  thirty.  It  is  added  tence,  which  we  put  m  italics,  expres 
that  eleven  persons  are  now  under  apjioint-  ^®  Believe  to  be  near  y,  i  imt  quite, 
ment,  who  exjiect  to  leave  for  their  missionary  '’®rsal  feeling  at  the  "  .  e  say  s . 

work  abroad  during  the  coming  year,  some  of  **  tone  of  your  Letters  [  Blood  i 


‘  The  tone  of  your  Letters  [‘  Blood  is  Thlck- 


them  within  a  few  weeks,  and  that  several  er  than  Water ’]  is  what  we  resjiond  to.  Ue  do 


other  applications  are  passing  through  the  or-  ichine  at  the  pa.-it,  nor  axk  to  be  forgli'cn,  bat 
dinary  stages  of  careful  inquiry.  sqnarehj  acvept  the  resulU,  and  hearhhj  re- 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  delicate  duties  mch  mania  greeting  as  gou  give^’ 

of  the  executive  officers  and  Prudential  Com-  !®  Yu 

mlttee  of  the  Board,  is  to  decide  as  to  the  fit-  humiliate  the  South.  When  Gei 

ness  of  those  who  offer  themselves  as  mission-  surrendeied  at  Appomattox,  he  did 


an  overcoat.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  it  wOxS  the  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  any  other  “  medium,”  am  litionists  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brook-  elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn 

jiastor  of  the  church  at  Whitneyville,  three  miles  calling  into  my  presence  the  prophets  and  pastors  line,  Mrs.  Col.  Eilwards,  Mrs.  Solomon  Stoddard,  j/*H.^Fra*i,ce,^  D.D.'i^wns  m'ade  chairman  of  The 
(there  being  thirty-seven  names  upon  the  roll),  niT  hv  the  extent  of  the  He  became  quite  regular  in  his  attendance  and  all  the  good  people  who  now  sleep  in  their  the  inotiier  of  Charles  Sloddani  of  Bo.ston.  The  Pre.sbyterial  Committee  on  the  Board  of  Aid  for 

Is  considerably  larger  than  during  any  of  the  ^‘^'®  surpriseu  us  oy  an  hour  each  afternoon.  I  soon  made  his  ac-  graves,  or  rather,  sleep  in  Jesus.  blanket  in  wldeli  the  above-named  cliildrcn  wore  Colleg-s.  The  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.D.,  offer- 

previous  four  ycara  (1882-83,  eighteen  ;  1883-84,  tZeTTJX  their  re^nonse  fiuaintance,  and  for  four  years  my  association  with  Some  months  ago,  through  The  Evangelist,  I  baptized,  was  shown  at  the  wedding,  and  was  hung  *^‘«"Sion  HUed‘’rno'lScoe?tebte 

him  was  most  intimate.  I  learned  that  he  was  a  warned  all  cliurclie.s  not  to  come  to  Cleveland  to  on  tlie  arms  of  the  tasteful  old  chair  once  used  liy  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  It  was  with  sincere 
native  of  New  Hampshire;  that  wlien  reaching  get  away  our  Pomeroys.  Haydns,  Davises,  and  their  tlie  noted  Dr.  YVigglesworth.  Benjamin  Tappan  sorrow  that  his  people  and  his  brethren  yielded  to 
manhood  he  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  likes,  unless  they  wished  to  wa.ste  their  time.  Yet,  of  Northampton  married  the  granddaughter  of  *‘*s  requ(«t.  Considerations  of  health  alone  led 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  ids  jirofesision.  Hav-  strange  to  say,  my  warning  was  not  lieeded  by  a  Mary  Franklin,  who  was  the  sister  of  Benjamin  with^hhrT  desiring^\h’e*P^  llissolve 

ing  become  a  Christian,  he  at  once  decided  to  lie-  large  and  wealthy  congregation  wlio  have  vainly  Franklin;  and  a  priceless  china  plate,  once  the  the  relation.  He  will  occupy  his  pulpit  until  Nov. 
come  a  minister  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  for  a  jierlod  attempted  to  call  from  us  our  young  Wilton  Merle  property  of  Mary  Franklin,  was  extiibited  at  the  1.  nnd  thereafter  remain  permanently  in  Geneva  to 
took  a  limited  course  in  the  study  of  theology  un-  Smith.  They  “can  call  spirits  from  the  va.sty  golden  wedding  of  her  flescendaiit,  Mrs.  Park.  At  l^bor  in  various  ways  for  the  Master.  He  was  ap- 
der  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bemaii  of  Troy,  and  Dr.  deep,  but  tliey  wont  come.”  this  was  also  seen  a  lieautiful  teaspoon  once  the  {g**  weT/  fltted*^'to  occupy!  **The^B^.~Dr!*  D*  h! 

Kirk  of  xAlliany.  lie  commenced  ministerial  work  ■— »  jiropcrty  of  Sally  Burr,  sister  of  Aaron  Burr,  who,  Palmer,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Parmelee,  B.  F. 

in  YVestei-n  New  York  at  Lowville,  I  think,  but  af-  portv  year««  a  pastoh  Bke  Mrs.  Park's  father.  Col.  William  Edwards,  Millard,  and  H.  H.  Kellogg,  and  elders  J.  H. 

ter  two  years  accepted  a  call  at  YVhitiieyville-  i  koik  Ioo*  i  o  i  xi  .  xs  xt,  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of  ids  All«m,  M.D.,  of  (lorham,  J.  P.  ^Iton  of  Seneca, 


FORTY  YEARS  A  PASTOR. 

Sabbath  last,  Octolier  3d,  was  tlie  fortieth  an- 


.  _ .  .  ,  ■  X,,  1  X  X.  pointeil  historian  for  the  Presbytery— a  place  he 

this  vs  as  also  seen  a  iieautiful  te.ispoon  once  the  jg  fluej  to  occupy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H. 

Jiropcrty  of  Sally  Burr,  sister  of  Aaron  Burr,  who,  Palmer,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Parmelee,  B.  F. 

like  Mrs.  Park's  fattier.  Col.  William  Edwards,  Millard,  and  H.  H.  Kellogg,  and  elders  J.  H. 

was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of  ids  ^  Gorham,  J.  P.  ^Iton  of  Seneca, 

.  /CIO'  X  n  1  t:- 1  G.  R.  Hunt  of  Romulus,  and  G.  W.  Brundage, 


surrendered 


- -  .  ....  ,,  serious,  still  live  in  my  memory. 

aries.  Candidates  are  first  given  a  printed  orgiveness  -a  thing  which  he  would  no  more  This  dear  brother,  whose  name  I  have  strangely 
manual,  which  has  undergone  very  few  changes  have  thought  of  doing  than  General  Grant  |,j„g  to  mention,  was  Rev.  Austin  Put- 

during  the  last  fifty  years.  And  as  to  subse-  have  thought  of  demanding;  he  sim-  ^  ^  ^1^.^  afternoon,  de- 

quent  stages,  we  find  the  following  particulars  ^  resu  s  le  surren  er  bearing  him  to  his  burial,  for  three 

In  this  year  8  report  of  the  Prudential  Commit-  ®  ®  ^^ewas  over.  *  n  a  is  a  j^yg  fgjj  „„  gieep.  His  death  was  unex- 

that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  now.  There  are,  x  ,  .  01,1x1111  11 

,  X  xi,  o  xi.  ..o  pecteti,  for  the  jirevioub  babbatli  he  had  preached 

The  prelim^lnary  correspondence  is  under  the  lith  his  characteristic  earnestness  and  power.  He 

care  of  the  S.'Cietarios,  particularly  of  the  Score-  at  the  North,  who  still  bear  the  wounds  of  tliat  ,  1 :  ,1.  .xo,.nKiii(ixx=  i.x^fi,  „  tsi.  l- 

Ury  for  the  Home  Departxment.  1  he  offer  of  ser-  great  struggle.  God  forbid  that  we  should  was  a  minister  of  high  capabilities,  both  as  a  thmk- 

vlce,  which  is  to  be  “  written  and  addressed  to  the  ^  ,  x  their  sorrow  hv  recallinrr  what  is  nain-  ®‘‘  orator.  He  received  many  calls  from 

Secretaries,”  it  is  expected,  will  “be  drawn  up  fv  ..mu  u  7  wnai  is  pain  churches,  but  his  reply  to  them  all  was 

wito  great  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,”  “  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ^  congrega- 

who  “  may  expect  tbe  Secretaries  to  use  a  corre-  and  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.  ,  11  „  m  .Sx...  x«.fox.T>.  .... 

spending  frankness  toward  him.”  This  includes  80  lone  as  thUouth  “  accents  the  results  ”  of  tion  ever  held  a  pastor  in  higher  esteem  or  deeper 

such  interviews  and  corresjHmdence  as  may  be  xu  ^  x  1  u  1  •  xu  tt  •  love.  My  own  heart  is  saddened  at  the  thought 

deemed  desirable,  and  includes  also  replies  to  ques-  ''^®  t^^®®  Ber  Pla®®  the  Y°ten>  below  I  shall  see  his  face  no  more, 

tlons  upon  the  lading  d.ictrines  of  the  Scriptures,”  not  grudgingly  and  sullenly  but  frankly  and  professors,  or  ininis- 

and  ujH>n  *  doubts,  if  such  exist,  ‘respecting  any  loyally,  we  should  be  churlish  indeed  if  we  did  ,.x.x!..x.a  i,#..  m  nnv.>n 

of  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  Chuichxi  not  meet  her  half  wav  We  want  no  better  7" 

sustaining  the  missions  under  llie  care  of  the  .  .x-  u  x?^*  x  ,»  xu  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Putnam  s  ministry  there, 

Board.”  Ujxm  this  matter,  therefore,  the  Score- “®®nntrymen,”  than  ^  ^ 


any  years.  And  as  to  subse-  j  the  results  ”-he  “  surrender-  nam.  and  while  I  write  of  him  this  afternoon,  de-  The  elegant  new  church,  chapel,  and  parlors  wen'i  of  Mrs.  : 

ed>’-and  the  war  was  over.  And  that  is  all  "’®®  ‘"^®  bearing  him  to  his  burial,  for  three  B^owri  open  to  th^  many  others  Park’s  chi 


xu  X  ^”u  ^  wa.rwas  ove  .  *  n  ^  ^  sleep.  His  death  was  unex-  for  that  purjiose.  Dr.  Fennel  has  borne  a  large  laru'e  number  of  curiosities  once  bolonginc  to 

that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  now.  There  are,  ^  .  uhath  l,e  had  ..reachci  the,  religious  and  soci«l_  history  of  Glen  s  7!.  ‘ 


in  Church  annals  was  the  occasion  of  exercises, 
jiartlcipated  in  iiy  local  and  vicinity  pastors  and 
otliors,  followed  liy  an  informal  general  recejilion. 


during  the  latter’s  old  ago.  A  daughter  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  this  son  were  present  at  the  golden 


the  Board  of  Publication.  The  Spring  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Oaks  Corners,  Several  of  our  best 


There  was  also  exhibited  a  tx*a-service  churches  are  now  vacant,  and  tliey  deserve  the 


i.  Park’s  motlier,  silverware  from  Prof, 
childhood  homo  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 


services  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Church. 
MICHIGAN. 

The  PrFxSbyteby  of  Lansing  met  at  Concord, 


er  and  an  orator.  He  received  many  calls  from  '  vAj.ei.sivo  uian  the  President’s  dnuirhters  made  and  sold  to  relieve  caiieo,  naa  noi  eniereu  upon  ineir  new 

•  .f  eUnrehes  hut  his  renlv  to  then,  all  was  immediate  predccessor,  not  to  mention  imjior-  ^r®®‘‘tent  s  dauguiers  maue  auu  soiu  to  relieve  yet,  E,  p,  eiark  was  received  from 

prominent  churches,  but  his  reply  to  them  all  was  tant  improvements  to  the  last  one  before  it  was  the  poverty  of  the  family,  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw.  The  licentiate  L.  F. 

“  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.  rto  congrega-  burned.  He  has  ministered  to  tliree  generations  The  presents  made  at  the  festival  met  the  indi-  Esselstyn  was  unaitimously  recommended  to  the 


Of  those  who  were  pastors,  professors,  or  minis-  his  church, 
ters  in  retired  life,  resident  in  New  Haven  during  - 

the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  ministry  there,  * 


MRS.  RUBIE  A.  INOBRSOLL. 


vases,  hangings,  screens,  and  costly  bric-a-brac,  history  of  the  Presbytery.  The  overtures  of  the 
bewildered  the  eye.  Prof.  Park  received  interest-  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  cliaiiges  pro- 
iiig  old  autographs  and  two  canes,  the  one  headed  pcseil  in  the  Boot  of  Discipline,  were  answered  in 

, ,  xu  XI  :xt  ii.,xxx  iri.xx  loif _  the  affirmative.  Jackson  was  chosen  as  the  next 

with  gold,  the  other  with  silver.  The  latter  was  meeting.  e.  van  deb  hart,  s.  c. 


the  Board  from  which  they  receive  tlielr  trust  to  And  il  ourwords  have  contributed  in  the  slight-  xx^  k  r-  i  a  '•be  Bedford  chapel.  The  occasion  was  made  nota-  my  address  is  still  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  .pastor  of 

do  all  in  theirjKjwer  to  secure  full  and  ^tlsfactory  est  desree  to  iiromote  mutanl  kindness  we  shall  ^™®®'  ”•  l^utton,  Llistia  L.  Cleveland,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-nine.  She  was  a  native  ble  by  the  presence  of  men  and  women  who  repre-  theNorthChurch.albeittheMlnutcssetforthoth- 

.7u^7“L''®*®'  never  cease  to  thank  God  that  they  were  writ-  H®nry  G.  Ludlow,  John  O.  CoRon,  and  Joseph  P.  of  Chamjilon,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  a  successful  sented  prominent  families  living  in  Andover  fifty  Cfwise.  f.  z.  bossiteb. 


do  all  in  their  jKjwer  to  secure  full  and  satisfactory  dpirrfiiP  to  t.r 
statements  ujwn  all  imjHirtaut  doclrinal  views.  “  cc  oj 
This  incUides  all  inquiries,  tbiough  correspond-  never  cease  to 
enee  and  personal  interview,  which  they  may  feel  ten  or  spoken, 
to  be  desirable,  before  presenting  the  offer  of  ser- 
vice  and  testimonials  to  the  Prudential  Commiitee. 

If  a  candidate  express  “  doubts  ii-siH'cting  any  of  We  are  desii 


We  are  desired  to  say  that  the  address  of  the 


Henry  G.  Ludlow,  John  O.  Colton,  and  Joseph  P.  of  Chamjilon,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  a  successful  sented  prominent  families  living  in  Andover  fifty  ®rwi8e.  F.  z.  bossiteb. 

Thompson.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Eleazer  T.  teacher,  and  afterwards  taught  in  Rochester.  Mrs.  years  ago,  the  families  of  Dr.  Woods,  Prof.  Stuart,  Concobd. — Rev.  C.  P.  Quick  is  supplying  the 
Fitch.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  were  theological  Ingersoll  was  a  woman  of  bright,  cultivated  Intel-  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  Dr.  8.  C.  Jackson,  also  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Parma.  Mich.,  but  his  ad- 
profx^sors.  Samuel  Merwin  Samuel  Andrew  and  Ject,  and  one  of  the  choice-st  spirits  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  eminent  manufacturers  John  and  Peter  Smith  and  ^Inna.^s^gl'veTln  the^'Minutes  o^G^ieral'^Aiem! 
James  Murdock,  translator  OI  Mosheim  8  History,  Church.  It  was  a  precious  contribution  which  the  John  Dove.  The  household  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  blv.  (Wresnondents  will  nlease  iiot.e. 


precious  contribution  which  the  John  Dove.  The  household  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  bly.  Correspondents  will  please  note. 


Taylor,  who  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  yxiars 
the  nearest  neighbor  of  Prof.  Park,  was  represent- 


KENTUCKY. 

Columbus. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  Colum- 


much  or  bow  little  is  practically  meant  by  tbe  cinnati,  Ohio, 
doubt,  and  also  to  give  opportunity,  if  jmssibie,  to  .  -i,  , 

relieve  the  doubt  and  establish  the  inquirer  in  the  ^®  ® 

truth.  now  laboring 

When  the  result  of  such  inquiry  and  conference  county,  N.  Y, 


B.  Coe  alone  survive. 


iant  Department  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  many  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


ed  by  Gov.  Horace  Fairbanks  and  his  wife  from  bus,  Ky.,  has  received  seven  members  as  fruit  of 


recent  meetings,  in  which  Dr.  Wishard  assisted 


As  will  be  seen,  the  Rev,  E.  E.  Davidson  is  Mrs.  Putnam,  who  for  all  the  years  of  her  bus-  hundreds  who  were  trained  by  her  loving  care,  will  Singularly  appropriate  to  the  golden  wedding  PfsBir  G.  J.  Re^-  This  makes  eleven  additions 
now  laboring  at  Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  band’s  ministry,  has  b^een  Ms  loving  and  lov^  ever  revere  her  memory.  Her  record  and  her  re-  were  the  exquisite  Howers  associated  with  Mrs.  gMp® ‘’T^  cMire?  arEdmiS^ 

Park  io  the  niiuds  of  all  her  friends.  Oak  leaves  past  few  months  received  fifteen  memi^rs* 


wife,  and  one  son,  John  N.  Putnam  of  New  York  '  ward  are  on  high. 
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FLORIDA. 

St.  Akdbbws. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Andrews,  Florida,  was  organized  Sept.  13th  ' 
with  seventeen  members,  thirteen  on>  certificate  1 
and  four  on  confession  of  faith.  Dr.  M.  B.  Chad-  ' 
wick  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Mapes  were  elected  and  or-  : 
dained  ruling  elders  at  the  same  time.  Bev.  A.  W. 
Sproull  of  Jacksonville  rendered  us  most  efficient 
service  in  the  organizatfon.  This  is  the  only 
church  organized  so  far  in  this  place,  and  has  a 
fair  opportunity  to  become  a  fruitful  vine. 

E.  H.  POST. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jebsey  Pbebbttebt  met  at  Clayton  on 
Sept.  27th.  Sermon  in  the  evening  by  the  retiring 
moderator,  Bev.  H.  B.  Bundali.  Rev.  F.  B.  Brace 
of  Blackwood  was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  six  months.  Bev.  J.  O.  Wells  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Vineland,  to  take  effect 
April  1st  next.  Also  the  pastoral  relations  of  the 
Bev.  W.  J.  Mewhinney  with  the  church  at  Ham- 
monton  were  dissolved,  to  take  effect  in  October. 
The  church  at  Cape  May  called  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Brewster,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation,  which  will  take  place  Oct.  27th.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  organizing  a  church  at  Janvier.  The  Spring 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Deerfield. 

Elizabeth. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Eben  B.  Cobb,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is 
being  greatly  blessed.  On  Sunday,  the  3d  inst., 
thirty-four  persons  were  admitted  to  membership, 
twelve  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
twenty-two  by  letter  from  other  churches.  This 
is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  refresh- 
4ng  work  in  the  Second  Church,  whose  members  are 
thoroughly  united,  and  are  earnestly  striving  to 
extend  the  Master’s  kingdom.  Mr.  Cobb,  as  many 
of  our  readers  know,  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Bamapo,  N.  Y.,  which 
piaee  he  left  to  the  great  regret  of  all  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  to  enter  a  larger  field  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in 
June  last,  firmly  believing  that  he  was  called  of 
God  to  make  the  change.  Although  Mr.  Cobb’s 
sojourn  at  Elizabeth  has  been  short,  he  has  en¬ 
deared  himself  not  only  to  the  members  of  his  own 
church,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mechanicsville. — A  new  chapel  to  be  known  as 
the  “People’s  Chapel,”  has  recently  been  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bev.  Yates  Hickey, 
the  pastor  of  the  Macalester  Memorial  Church, 
and  will  be  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  4 
and  7  P.  M.  The  section  of  Philadelphia  which  it 
is  intended  to  reach,  and  where  it  stands,  is  known 
as  Mechanlcsville,  and  is  in  the  23d  Ward,  four 
miles  from  Torresdale.  Free  conveyance  for  vis¬ 
itors  will  leave  Torresdale  station  at  3  P.  M.,  and 
return  at  9.45  P.  M.,  in  time  for  trains  east  and 
west.  Supper  for  visitors  at  6  o’clock.  This  chap¬ 
el  has  been  occupied  since  the  first  of  August  as  a 
branch  station  for  Bfble  study  and  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  on  Sabbath  mornings. 

MARYLAND. 

WOBTON,  Kent  County.— About  four  years  ago 
a  Sabbath-school  was  started  in  the  Agricultural 
Fair  grounds  of  this  (Kent)  county.  The  interest 
grew  into  a  preaching  service,  and  a  Princeton  stu¬ 
dent  spent  his  vacation  here.  That  student  is  Rev. 
Mr.  Velte,  foreign  missionary  in  Northern  India. 
Bev.  A.  B.  Cross  of  Baltimore  and  others  supplied 
the  little  congregation.  The  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  of  Newcastle  Presbytery  directed  a  rnem- 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  (a  W.  C.  living  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county)  to  develop  the  work.  He  had  it  in 
charge  three  and  a  half  years.  The  congregation 
was  organized  and  incorporated,  a  church -was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  Presbyterinl  committee,  a  church  ed¬ 
ifice  built,  and  the  field  thoroughly  explored. 
When  the  W.  C.  ceased  through  physical  Inability 
to  travel  twenty-one  miles  each  way  to  this  field, 
there  was  an  excellent  Sabbath-school  and  a  good 
regular  congr^atlon.  For  this  field  in  the  peach 
bSt,  among  a  working  people,  with  a  prospect  of 
blessed  harvest,  and  with  a  constituency  of  fifty 
families,  a  resident  tninister  is  needed.  Address 
Henry  T.  Massey,  Chestertown,  Kent  county,  Md., 
or  T.  8.  Dewing,  Centrevllle,  Queen  Anne’s  county, 
Md. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Peoeia  met  at  Yates  City, 
Ill.,  Oct.  21  St,  with  short  and  pleasant  sessions. 
Bev.  J.  B.  Worrall  was  chosen  moderator  for  the 
ensuing  six  months.  Rev.  H.  A.  Stinson  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Vincennes,  and  Rev. 
M.  B.  Lowrie  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Winona.  A  call  was  presented  by  Calvary  Church, 
Peoria,  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Bev.  A.  Z. 
McGogney  of  Connellsville,  Pa.  Arrangements 
were  ma'Ie  for  the  installation  of  Bev.  John  Wes¬ 
ton  at  Elmira,  Oct.  6th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  of 
Rev.  T.  H.  Candor  at  Farmington  on  Oct.  2Hth  at 
2  o’clock  P.  M.  The  delegates  to  Synod  are :  Min¬ 
isters — A.  E.  Mathes,  S.  L.  Allison,  J.  L.  Henning, 
J.  O.  Hough ;  Ruling  Elders — William  Stewart, 
William  J.  ^msey,  A.  B.  Holforty,  William 
Schroeder.  The  overtures  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  were  referred  to  special  committees  to  report 
at  the  next  stated  meeting.  Presbytery  decided 
to  retain  in  its  own  treasury  the  money  raised 
from  its  churches  for  the  Entertainment  Fund, 
and  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  its  own  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  (leneral  Assembly.  A  popular  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  was 
addressed  by  Bev.  John  Weston  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  and  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Candor 
in  behalf  of  Sabbath-schools.  Presbytery  ordered 
that  its  earnest  advice  be  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  churches  under  its  care  to  adopt  Proportionate 
Giving  as  a  principle  of  his  Christian  stewardship, 
and  ordered  also  that  a  service  be  held  on  tiie  first 
Sabbath  of  November  in  each  church  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Systematic  Proportionate  Giving.  Canton 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Calvary 
Church,  Peoria,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  26,  at  2  o'clock 
P,  M.  I.  A.  CORNELISON,  8.  C. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — We  have  it  on  good  authority, 
though  no  public  announcement  has  be«*n  made  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  North¬ 
western  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell, 
has  resigned,  and  has  no  further  connection  with 
the  paper.  We  also  discover  that  the  paper  has 
withdrawn  its  long-standing  notice  “Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota.” 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  met  at  Hooper, 
Neb.,  Sept.  21.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
Bev.  T.  C.  Hall  and  the  Southwest  Church  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  was  dissolved.  Bev.  S.  B.  McClellan  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church  at  Lyons,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  is  to  take  place  Oct.  7.  Henry  P.  Paine  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  candidate. 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  McClure  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Riale 
were  ordained  as  evangelists.  Rev.  Joshua  Riale 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Waterloo. 
Five  were  dismissed,  as  follows:  Rev.  T.  C.  Hall 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  Bov.  W.  J.  Bollroan 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque,  Rev.  E.  S.  McClure 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs,  Rev.  F.  N. 
Biale  to  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City,  and 
Bev.  D.  A.  Blose  to  Elgin  Association. 

REV.  J.  A.  HOOD,  STATED  CLERK. 

ARKANSAS. 

Eureka  Springs.  —  This  county  has  voted 
‘against  liquor  license”  by  a  majority  of  355 
votes.  The  city  also  gave  ninety-six  majority 
against  license.  Thus  from  Jan.  1st,  for  two  years 
the  city  and  county  is  freed  from  the  whiskey  pow¬ 
er.  The  new  Presbyterian  Church  here  at  the 
Springs  is  finished  as  to  its  basement,  and  that  is 
in  use  for  worship.  The  church  audience  room 
will  be  finished  in  about  a  month. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  Woodbridge  Church,  nam¬ 
ed  after  the  late  Dr.  Woodbridge,  its  founder,  and 
also  its  |>astor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  is  to  be 
supplied  for  the  present  by  the  Bev.  James  W’ood- 
worth.  In  the  course  of  his  first  sermon  he  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  former  pastor,  referring  to 
Dr.  Woodbridge  as  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  labored  here  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  through  the  agencies 
of  the  denomination  of  his  choice.  He  also  refer¬ 
red  to  his  self-denying  efforts  to  establish  The  Occi¬ 
dent  newspaper,  as  the  organ  of  the  denomination, 
adding:  “And  now  the  only  monument  to  his 
memory  among  us  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
is  the  church  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
was  so  dear  to  his  heart.”  In  pursuing  his  plea 
for  the  continuance  of  the  church,  Mr.  Woodworth 
called  attention  to  its  beautiful  and  comfortable 
bouse  of  worship,  situated  “  like  a  city  set  on  a 
hill,  that  cannot  be  hid,”  standing  in  the  centre  of 
an  area  of  the  city  at  least  two  miles  square,  with 
only  one  other  church  of  the  denomination  in  the 
field,  and  with  a  population  which  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  that  church  has  increased  more  than  t<'n- 
fold,  the  increase  in  material  wealth  haviag  been 
at  least  twentyfold.  In  concluding  bis  discourse, 
the  preacher  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  cast 
aside  all  doubt,  and  to  go  forward  and  sustain  this 
church. 

METHODIST. 

Hornellsville. — The  Genesee  Conference  of 
the  Methorlist  Episocal  Church  began  its  annual 
session  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  on  Thur8<iay,  Sept. 
0,  Bishop  W.  F.  Mullalieu  presiding.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  preachers  are  |>res<  nt.  A  new  chapel 
has  been  erected  by  the  Methorlists  on  the  east  j 
side  of  the  town,  Which  was  dedicated  on  Thurs- 1 
day.  Sept.  23d. 


.  OBE€H!)N.  _'*'***  Synod  orillinoU  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  on 

nuinwfta  k  MnlT i n1a.ir  Oct.  19,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Reduced  rates  will  be  se- 

EuoeneCity. — The  Bev.  George  A.  Mcltiniay,  '  cured  on  the  principal  railroads. 

who  has  been  the  past  three  years  preaching  and  d.  s.  Johnson,  suted  clerk, 

t^ing  in  the  academy  at  Sumner.  Washington  Minnesof  win  meet  m  annual  session 

Terrltoiy,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  at  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  l*.  that  7j  p.  m. 
Eugene  City,  Oregon,  where  he  began  work  Oct.  1.  Maurice  d.  Edwards,  stated  cierk. 


Eugene  City,  Oregon,  where  he  began  work  Oct.  1. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Harlem. — It  would  be  a  great  pity  should  the 
good  old  Dutch  Church  ever  fail  to  flourish  in  this 


Tke  Bjniod  ot  Indtaan  will  meet  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14ih,  at  IJ  P.  M. 

EDWARD  P.'  w'halloN.  Stated  Clerk.  ' 
The  Synod  ot  Dakota  will  meet  In  annual  session  In 


its  early  stronghold  in  the  upper  portion  of  Man-  Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Thursday,  oct.  i4th,  at  U  P.  M. 


hattan  Island.  Harlem  has  two  Reformed  church¬ 
es — the  First,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Elmendorf,  and  the 


H.  P.  CARSON,  stated  Clerk. 


in  charge  of  Dr.  Elmendorf,  and  the  The  S^od  of  Ohio  win  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 

the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Columbus,  on  Tuesday,  ocl  12th,  at  7J  P1W 


Second,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  G.  H. 
Smyth.  The  Second  congregation  have  a  fine  new 
church,  recently  dedicated,  and  its  pastor  and  all 


WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Lec- 


concemed  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  beauti-  j  ture  room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct  11th,  at 
ful  and  substantial  environment.  The  new  church  10  a.  m.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 


stands  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Sixth-avenue 
Boulevard  and  123d  street,  and  consists  of  church. 


8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  hold  an  adjourned 


KotfreiSe 


chapel,  and  parsonage,  the  church  proper  being  on  ;  meeting  m  the  ^thel  Church,  West  Union, 

the  comer,  the  ch^l  in  the  rear  of  ^me.  front- 1  We<‘ue«day.  Oct. 

ing  on  12M  street,  and  the  parsonage  at  the  side  „  ^  ™  ^ 

of  thft  church  fmntin-r  on  tho  RoiilAvard  Th«  Tke  Presbytery  of  South  Florida  will  meet  at  Au- 
t  5.’  .  ido  burndale,  Polk  county,  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  9. 

fronts,  Incluolng  the  tower  and  spire,  179  feet  j.  H.  pOtter,  stated  CTerk. 

high,  are  built  of  stone,  the  basement  being  from  ^  ^  ^ ,  _ _  „4i,  * 

Hummellstown,  Pa.,  and  the  superstructure  from  !  g ^eUng\*K^ntia^“1n  "fKonday^ 
the  quarries  at  Barea,  Ohio;  ttie  elaborate  trace- i  7P.  M.  Sessional  narraUves  should  be  sent  by  Oct.l  to  Rev. 
ries  of  the  windows  are  of  the  same  material.  The  *  Gilbert  small,  idaviiie.  ind.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
style  of  architecture  Is  what  is  known  as  “  Early  j  uu  Narrative.  wiLEY  K.  wright,  stated  Clerk. 
Decorated  Gothic,”  which  fiourished  in  England  i  The  Presbytery  of  St.  Pnul  will  hold  its  regular 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  early  part  '  semi  annual  meeting  in  the  Ninth  Church  of  st  Paul, 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  o'*  Tuesday,  oct  “th.  “17)  p.  m.  Full  written  ^ 

..tUu  ^  .J  I  Ai-  A  M  '  ports  sr©  to  b©  pr©8©nt©d  by  all  Permanent  Oommittees. 

with  a  steep  pitch,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  main  piease  bring  an  elder  with  you. 
portion  IS  a  tali,  graceful  lantern.  The  interior  JOHN  B.  donaldson,  stated  Clerk, 

wood  finish  is  entirely  of  cherrj'  wood,  including 
the  entire  ceiling  of  the  main  auditory,  which  is  of 

half-open  timber  construction.  The  floor  of  the  HttfiftlFCiS  *^(^DtfCrlSA 

main  auditory  is  formed  with  a  gradual  descent 

toward  the  pulpit,  and  is  arranged  with  circular - — - 

seats  and  radiating  aisles.  The  same  arrangement  ^ 

is  carried  out  in  the  galleries,  which  extend  around  ^ 

three  sides  of  the  room.  The  vestibules  are  floor-  B^ff  BB  H 

ed  with  the  best  French  tiles;  the  walls  are  hand-  B  BB  H 

somely  decorated.  The  gas  fixtures  are  of  brass  ■ 

specially  designed.  The  organ  and  choir  are  in  B  W 

the  gallery,  the  organ  having  a  beautiful  and  ap-  B 

propriate  screen  of  cherry  wood.  Every  detail  of 
the  buildings  and  fittings  has  been  designed  by  J. 

B.  Thomas,  the  architect,  so  that  perfect  harmony 
prevails. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — The  First  Reformed  Church 
commemorated  its  200th  anniversary  on  Sept.  23. 

This  church  was  organized  with  thirty-three  mem-  ^ 

bers  in  1686,  and  for  ten  years  was  without  a  build- 

ing,  when,  in  1696,  Capt.  John  Berry  presented  to  BB  ^ 

the  church  the  present  site  and  lands  adjoining,  I  ■■  ^B 

making  in  all  two  and  three-quarters  acres.  The  I  M  w 

old  church  was  erected  by  a  community  of  labor,  ml  8 

each  bringing  together  as  he  was  able  of  wood  and  V  BA 

stone.  The  old  buildings,  of  course,  have  given 

place  to  a  larger  and  more  modern  one,  which  F  am 

itself  has  been  in  its  interior  modernized  and  beau-  * 

tifled ;  but  still  the  old  stones  of  mark,  bearing  on  ADSoiateiy 

them  the  mottoes  and  coat-of-arms,  have  been  pie-  This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strencth, 
served,  and  may  be  seen,  much  worn  by  time,  on  a  laid  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
side  wall  of  the  present  structure.  The  church  has  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  wlUi  the  multitude 
had  fifteen  pastors.  The  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  |  of  low  test,  rhort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Soli 
B.  Romeyn,  had  been  with  the  church  twenty  i  royal  bakino  powder  Oo.,  106  kaU  St,  N.Y. 

years,  and  was  deeply  mourned  at  Ids  sudden  > 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Puro. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength. 


death  last  year.  The  Rev.  Herman  Vanderwart  _  .  .  _  j.  «  •  j. 

has  only  lately  come  among  the  people,  hut  has  Til6  Ani6riCBIl  iTBCt  oOC16ty, 

fi  their  hearts.  He  delivered  Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 

the  historical  discourse.  The  services  of  the  day  .  , ,  .  •  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

were  three  in  number.  The  morning  was  given  up  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions ; 

to  retrospective  reviews,  the  afternoon  to  an  old  grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy ;  sends 
“Dutch  service”;  the  whole  service  being  con-  colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 

ducted  m  Dutch,  and  the  women  and  men  sitting  hedees  and  to  the  immitrrants  in  flastle  Oar 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  both  with  heads  “edges,  and  to  tne  immigrants  in  Gastle  Gar- 

uncovered.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  congratu-  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
latory  remarks,  addresses,  and  praise  services,  j  on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
Bountiful  collations  were  served  by  the  ladies,  earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty¬ 
worthy  of  the  Dutch  dames  of  the  olden  time.  ! 

LUTHERAN.  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

Hornellsville.— The  Evangelical  Lutheran  150  Nassau  Street.  New  York 

Church  is  erecting  a  fine  brick  edifice.  An  unhap-  _ 

py  division  hM  occurred  in  the  congregation  with  '  -ipvHs.  ktronV’K)  RKM  KDI.gL  INSTITUTE, 
reference  to  tlie  pastor,  and  two  congregations  as-  j  JLP  Saratoga  springs,  n.  y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
semble  on  the  Sabbath,  each  claiming  to  be  the  Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
ffpniiine  “  st  Paul’s  Gtiiirfh  ”  Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage, 

(icuuiuc  OL.  xaui  O  Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 

EPISCOPAL.  ®®'*^  circular. 

Long  Island. — Statistics  of  the  Diocese  of  Long 
Island,  acconiing  to  the  journal  of  the  twentieth 

convention.  1886,  are  as  follows :  Clergy  canonical-  SI-UUV  A  Aiwa 

ly  resident  in  thediocese.  111 ;  churches  and  chap-  t  ^ - - ^  - 

els,  107;  offerings  and  contributions  for  parochial  a  I>.4DV,  an  excellent  stenographer,  and  ready  corre- 
purposes,  $447,852.90;  diocesan  purpo.-'es,  $29,888  1  spondont,  of  good  business  ability,  and  exjjerlenced  in 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON 

WILL  PUBLISH  OCTOBER  B, 

EEV.  DR.  A.  B.  BRUCE’S  NEW  WORK, 

Vnifortk  wttA  "Parabolic  Ttacking  <tf  Ckritt," 

The  Niracnlous  Element  in  the. 
(io$pel8. 

By  Bev.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $9.60. 
This  Is  a  companion  volume  to  the  well  known  work  on 
"The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Ckritt,"  by  the  same  author.  It 
consists  of  lectures  (1)  On  Miracles  In  relation  to  the  The¬ 
ories  of  the  Universe;  (2)  In  relaUon  to  the  order  of  Na¬ 
ture;  (3)  In  relation  to  the  Apostolic  Witnesses;  (4)  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Evangelic  Records ;  (6  and  6)  In  relation  to  Exe¬ 
gesis;  (7  and  8)  In  relaUon  to  the  Worker  and  the  Christian 
Revelation;  (9)  The  Great  Moral  Miracle ;  (10)  Christianity 
without  Miracles. 

A  full  account  given  of  tke  literature  relating  to  tke  lutject  in  its 
varioui  atpecti,  and  earful  criticitmi  are  made  of  tke  viewi  of  Mr. 
J.  Pitk,  I'rof.  Drummond  (author  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spir¬ 
itual  World"),  and  other  critic  writeri.  The  work  it  emi¬ 
nently  a  book  for  the  timet,  and  it  characterited  bg  learning,  eam- 
ettnett,  and  candor,  fitted  to  make  it  utejul  to  doubtert  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  believert. 

READY  OCTOBER  12 : 

New  Seriet  of  Devotional  Bookt,  printed  FROM  LARGE  TYPE. 

(lOldon  Thonghts  Series. 

I.  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 
BY  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Und- 
SAY,  D.D.  I2mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

II.  Give  Us  this  day  Oub  Daily  Bread.  Being  thoughts 
on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  from  the  German  of  Alban 
Stolz.  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Melville. 
12mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

III.  Hours  of  Refreshing.  From  the  German  of  Mulleb, 
1647-1660.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  ANDREW  MELVILLE. 
12mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  "Approaching  End  of  the  Age." 

Light  fer  the  Last  Days. 

A  Study:  Historic  and  Prophetic.  By  H.  G.  Guinness. 
With  2  colored  diagrams.  7Q$  pages,  octavo,  cloth,  $3. 

A  work  comparing  in  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  manner  than 
hat  previoutly  been  attempted — in  the  light  of  modem  astronomic 
and  archceohgic  ditcorery — the predictiont  of  Bible  l^rrphecy  with 
the  great  faett  of  the  hittory  oj  the  latt  twenty-five  centunet.  It  it 
comprehentive  in  tcope,  non-tpeculative  in  character,  and  philo- 
tophically  cautious  in  its  deductiont — focussing  the  light  from 
Scripture  and  from  the  analogies  of  past  hittory — on  the  critical 
events  of  the  present,  and  on  the  near  future. 

Ciipiet  tent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

J/r.  Hoe's  New  Story,  ^^IlE  FELL 
IN  LOVE  WITH  Ills  WIFE,"  is 
now  ready  and  for  sale  hy  all  booksellers. 
127/10,  cloth,  $1.50.  At  the  same  time 
teas  issued  a  neic  edition  of  _A^y1  TURNS 
SERIAL  STOR  Y.  1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .50. 
Unifo/'/n  with  Mr.  Roe's  other  /ro/'ks. 
DODD,  MEAD  <0  COMPANY, 
Pid/lishers,  Ne/o  York. 


mOLETS 


Johnston — Cladeb — At  “  Sunnyside  Manse,”  Hoken- 
dauqua,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  on  Friday 
evebing.  Sept.  24th,  1886,  Charles  Johnston  of  Hoken- 
dauqua,  to  Miss  Maby  E.  Cladeb  o(  Coplay,  Lehigh 
county.  Pa. 


Diattiith 


Euliffson.— In  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16th,  1886,  Col. 
Ruliff  W.  Ruliffson,  aged  nearly  84  years. 

Cleavek— At  Port  Penn,  Del.,  Oct.  3il,  1886,  after  a 
long  illness,  Mrs.  Catharine  Cleaver,  widow  of  the 
late  Joseph  Cleaver,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

l.\  MKMORIAM. 

Mrs.  Olive  Anderson,  wife  of  'William  E.  Thorne,  died 
at  her  home  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  Aug.  2r)th  last.  She 
was  a  native  of  Roltou,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
was  born  on  Christmas,  1828.  She  early  became  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  herSiiviour  in  faith  and  works  through  all  her  | 
subsequent  life.  And  when  health  failed,  during  all  : 
the  seven  long  years  that  followed,  with  slow,  insidious 
disease,  her  faith  and  trust  did  not  fail ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  her  confidence  in  her  S:iviour  increased,  and  the 
waning  life  closed  at  last  in  tranquil  pcai-efuliiess. 
Her  many  excellences  and  attainmimts ;  her  daily 
cheerfulness  and  patience;  her  beaming  face  of  min¬ 
gled  geutlei.esB,  affection,  and  resignation — will  never 
fade  from  the  rememhrance  of  those  who  knew  her. 
Two  children  had  preceded  her  to  the  heavenly  home. 


The  Twenty-fifth  A nniverswry  of  the  settlement  of  ! 
the  Bev.  EverarU  Keinpshall,  D  D.,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  will  be  comniem-  . 
oratea  by  appropriate  services  on  Sunday  the  10th,  and  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  11th,  of  October.  All  former 
members  of  the  congregation  are  hereby  cordially  Invited 
to  attend.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  entertainment 
of  any  who  desire,  by  promptly  addressing  the  under¬ 
signed.  C.  H.  LANGUON,  Chairman  of  Committee.  | 

Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  nnd  Academies. — In¬ 
stitutions  Intending  to  apply  to  this  Boaid  are  informed 
that  its  first  meeting  h  r  acting  upon  applications  will  be 
held  November  16th  The  form  of  application  is  fully  ex-  . 
plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  U|ion  request,  | 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  nnd  which  the  Board  wishes  ; 
all  applicants  to  use.  H.  D.  OANSE,  Secretary, 

23  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 

Tile  Fonrtli  Animal  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Syn¬ 
odical  Committee  of  Home  Mleslons  In  the  Synod  of  New  ■ 
York,  will  be  held  In  the  Lake-street  Church,  Elmira,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  20  nnd  21, 1886,  at  10  A  M.  | 
and  2  PM.  Members  ot  the  Synodical  Committee,  officers  ' 
of  Presbyterlal  Societies,  and  one  delegate  from  each  local 
auxiliary,  will  be  provided  with  entertainment. 

Mrs  F.  A.  WALKER,  Secretary.  I 

A  Presbyterian  Clergyman  ("  W.  C.”  N.  Y.  Pret-by- 
tery)  desires  an  engagement  to  preach  a.s  Stated  8ui)ply. 
Address  "  Presbyter,”  Box  2330,  New  York  city. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OK  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  taiallies  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House  al  j 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  tie  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  UEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Northumberland 
Presbytery  will  oonveue  at  the  Grove  Church,  Danville.  Pa., 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday,  OCL  13th  and  14th. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  railroads  forreciuceil 
rates.  EVA  RUPERT,  Cor.  Secretary. 

The  Synod  of  New  Ycrk  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y  ,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  19.  at  7.30  P.  M.. 
and  will  be  oi>ened  with  a  seimon  by  the  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller.  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  St  Law¬ 
rence  The  Clerks  will  be  In  attendance  from  four  o'clock 
until  half  past  five,  and  again  at  seven  o’clock,  for  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  delegates.  Alternates  are  required  by  the 
standing  rule  to  report  in  fierson  before  their  names  can 
be  placed  ufion  the  roL.  List  of  delegates,  and  all  commu¬ 
nications  Ddatlve  to  entertai  nment  or  transportation,  shou  Id 
be  addressed  as  early  os  possible  to  A.  J.  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Committee  on  Corresjondence,  216  East  Water  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFOBD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Colorad  t  will  meet  In  Albuquerque,  I 
New  Mexico,  Oct.  19,  at  7J  P.  M.  [ 

T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Stated  CTerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Hlch.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12.  at 
7.30  P.  M. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  and  Home  Mission  focleties  meet 
on  the  13ih  and  14th  respectively,  at  the  same  place.  I 

WILLIAM  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk.  | 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Marlon,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  21.  al  7  30  P.  H.  Delegates  paying  full  fare 
going  win  be  returned  at  one  third  the  regular  rate,  but 
they  must  obtain  from  the  ticket  agent  at  the  8tartlng-|iolnt 
a  certificate  that  full  fare  bos  been  paid ;  and  when  two  or 
more  roads  are  used,  local  and  not  through  tickets  should  j 
bo  purchased,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  each  road. 

DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  First  Church  ot  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  Oct. 
18.  at  3  P.  M.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  En- 
;  rollment  Clerk  will  be  found  In  the  lecture-room  (rntranoe 
{  on  Fifth  street  above  Penn)  at  11  A.  M.  Members  should  be 
'  enrolled  and  obtain  a  copy  ot  the  Docket  of  Business,  be- 
'  fore  taking  seats  in  Synod.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


Capital,  ■ 
Surplus,  • 


.  $500,^000 
-  500,000 


tjOOJkM  C.  HURRAY,  Prosldont. 

EVAN  a.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  H.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Aset.  Coehlec 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBEXeL. 

CBAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

a  B.  HIOEOX.  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDBl^ 

T.  W.  PBAS8ALL. 


NEW  BUILDING 


WHICH  HAS  BEEN  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
THE  PAST  THREE  MONTHS,  WILL  BE  THROWN  OPEN 


TO  THE  PUBLIC 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS. 
EBA8TUS  CORNING, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  HAR8EN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS. 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTINOi 
CHAS.  8.  SMITH. 


IN  A  FEW  DATS. 

ALTHOUGH  SOMEWHAT  CRAMPED  FOR  ROOM,  DUE 
TO  THAT  WHICH  THE  NEW  BUILDING  HAS  DEPRIVED 
US  OF,  STILL  WE  ARE 

DISPLAYING  ALL  THE 

FALL  NOVELTIES 


O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

DRN.  KTROXV’N  RF.M  Uni.AL  I^'^TITITTE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 


^trtirvtffiirmetitiSv 


lb,  lu/  ,  Out  rings  ana  coniriDutions  for  parocliial  a  an  excellent  stenoprnpher,  and  ready  corre- 

JUrposes,  $447,852.90;  diocesan  purpo.-'es,  $29,888  1  spondent,  of  good  business  ability,  and  exjjerlenced  in 
32  ;  general  purposes,  $93,394.18 ;  total.  *571  135.40.  benevolent  work,  would  like  a  i«>8ltloii  ot  wider  usefulness 
^  ^  than  she  n 'W  bolds,  either  as  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 

tary,  ('.orresiiondent,  or  Manager  of  some  Society  or  Cor- 
,  poratlon.  Highest  references  Address  Benevolent  Asso- 

XHarriaara,  clatlon,”  box  2330,  New  York  City. 

JOHNSTON-CLADEB-At‘‘ Sunnyside  Manse,”  Hoken-  SHltioneru  Depa rt tueilt  of 

lauqua.  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  on  Friday  u  f 

jvehing.  Sept.  24th,  1886,  Charles  Johnston  of  Hoken-  ,  p  PutuanCs  Sons  is  exteusire, 

lauqua,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Claueb  of  Coplay,  Lehigh 

'ounty.  Pa. _  _  anil  theif  offer  for  the  autum/i 

season  an  exeeptionalltj  attrae- 
Diattia  tive  stoek  of  Fine  Writing  Papers 

T,  T  Q.  .  J  V-  1-  o  ..  .00..  r,  .  anil  Miseellaneoas  Stationerg. 

Euliffson.— In  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16th,  1886,  Col.  ,  ...^.  ....  , 

Ruliff  W.  Ruliffson,  aged  nearly  84  years.  The  /acilities  of  the  Jle.ssrs.  Pat- 

Cleaveb— At  Port  Penn,  Del.,  Oct.  3il,  1886,  after  a  nani  are  uneqaalletl  for  exeeat- 

long  illness,  Mrs.  Catharine  Cleaver,  widow  of  the  ing  everg  ileseription  of  Arfisfie 

late  Joseph  Cleaver,  in  the  83d  yet.r  of  her  age.  J, '(-.signing,  Engraving,and  Flate- 

i.fii  MKMORIAM.  Prinfina,  and  alt  orders  are  fill:  it 

Mrs.  Olive  Anderson,  wife  of 'William  E.  Thorne,  died  •'  ,  . 

at  her  home  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  Aug.  2r)th  last.  She  pronipttg  and  in  the  eoi  reel  srg  • 

was  a  native  of  Roltou,  Ltike  George,  N.  Y.,  where  site  oy  and  20  West  2!td  Street,  Nc  " 

was  born  on  Christmas,  1828.  She  early  became  a  ivmiettn  ‘ 

member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  faithfully  fol-  1  Ol’A'.  27  xi-ing  trial  11  > 

lowed  herSiiviour  in  faith  and  works  through  all  her  |  Strand,  IjOndon, 
sulisequent  life.  And  when  health  failed,  iluring  all  :  ^  ’ 

the  seven  long  years  that  followed,  with  slow,  insidious  ’  - - 

disease,  her  faith  and  trust  did  not  fail;  011  the  contra-  fTirirrm  CJTITPCI  TDITCITl  ilRliniUlf 
ry,  her  confidence  in  her  Si.  viour  increased,  and  the  |  j  Llf  M  A 1  LS  llilM  tUflll  Aj  I 
waning  life  closed  at  last  in  tranquil  pca'-efuliiess.  v  v  * 

Her  many  excellences  and  attainmimts;  her  diiily  rklP  ’RTCtTir  Tr/’A'DTT' 

cheerfulness  and  patience;  her  beiiming  face  of  min-  vJJ;  JNiLW  X  (JrUL. 

gled  geutlebesB,  affection,  nnd  resignation — will  never 

fade  from  the  remembrance  of  those  who  knew  her.  XTrt  40  Wall 

Two  children  had  preceded  her  to  the  heavenly  home.  i.v  v  V  diXJ.  OLL  tJtJL* 

T. 

— ■  ,  '  _ " .  '  — — —  ■  «»  Capital  and  Surplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

The  Twenty-fifth  A nniversury  of  the  settlement  of  This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Lhe  Bev.  Everard  Keinpshall,  D  D.,  as  pastor  of  the  First  (jourt,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  be  comniem-  . 

aratea  by  appropriate  services  on  Sunday  the  10th,  and  on  IMTEREKT  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

the  evening  of  Monday  the  11th,  of  October.  All  former  j  .  .... 

members  of  the  congregation  are  hereby  cordially  Invited  Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  nnd  withdrawn  after  five 

to  attend.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  entertainment  days’ notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 

1)1  any  who  desire,  by  promptly  addressing  the  under-  ume  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

signed.  C.  H.  LANGUON.  Chatrnjan  of  Committee.  1  „  .  ^  . 

“  .sufuTt/vi.  , _  Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  ot  estates,  and 

Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Aeademies—In-  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 

stitutions  Intending  to  apply  to  this  Boaid  are  informed  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
that  Its  first  meeting  f.  r  acting  upon  applications  will  be  company  a  convenient  depository  for  money 
held  November  16th  The  form  of  application  Is  fully  ex-  . 

plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  U[ion  request,  |  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

addressed  to  the  undersigned,  nnd  which  the  Board  wishes  ;  "WM.  H.  MACY,  'Vice-President. 

all  applicants  to  use.  H.  D.  OANSE,  Secretary,  jAStira  a  w  adu-  _ _  .j  . 

23  MeOrrmtek  Block,  Chicago.  JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President, 

-  TRUSTEES: 

Tile  Ponrtli  Animal  Meeting  of  the  Woman  s  Syn-  DAN  IT  ARNOT.T)  ttfvrv  f  t  iwwFvnr 

odical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Synod  of  New  ■  TSA4P  N  PHFT  ^  ’ 

York,  will  be  held  In  the  Lake-street  Church.  Elmira,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  20  nnd  21. 1886,  at  10  A  M.  I 

and  2  P  M.  Members  of  the  Synodical  Committee,  officers  j  WILLIAM  H  MAPV  JOHN  ttarspv  ntTGATiirfl 

of  Presbyterlal  Societies,  and  one  delegate  from  each  local  CLINTON  GILBERT  ANSON  PHKT  PS  STOKES  ’ 

auxiliary,  will  be  provided  with  «“‘®r.al..menL  S^NIEL  D®'^®rT'  BoXt  B^  MwluRNf ' 

Mrs.  t.  A.  WALKER,  Secretary.  SAMUEL  SLOAN,  GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 

- - -  JAMES  LOW,  GEORGE  BLISS. 

A  Presbyterian  Cleigyinan  (”  W.  C.”  N.  Y.  Pret-by-  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS,  WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

tery)  desires  an  engagement  to  preach  a.s  Stated  Sujiply.  D.  WILLIS  JAMES,  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 

Address  ”  Presbyter,”  Box  2330,  New  York  city.  JOHN  J.  ASTOB,  EDWARD  COOPER, 

- -  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  W.  BAYARD  CUTTINO^ 

THF.  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR  J®,'.?*.'  _  CHAS.  8.  SMITH. 


EABTSOOB: 

The  Kagazine 
FOE  KOTHEBK 

Devoted  to  the  Care  of  Infants  and  General  Nursery 
Intereiits.  Subscriptions  received  by  all  booksellers 
and  postmasters,  $1  50  a  year.  Single  copies  16  cents, 
sold  everywhere. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHINa  Oa,  5  Caekman  St,  H.  T. 


WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBR. 
HENRY  L.  THORN  ELL.  Secretary. 

IjOUIs  Q,  HAMCTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collecttions  in  all  Foreign 
Countries, _ 

THE 

United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XT«.  1  BAOAS'W’AT,  ITSW  TOSS. 


Jiuits  l-> 


The  faintest  color  on  the  cheek  of  the 
Malden  is  yet  a  color.  In  the  fading  away 
of  the  deep  purple  stain  Into  the  white  body 
of  the  flower,  there  Is  a  distinct  limit  line. 
These  tones  are  pure.  Purity  of  tone  was 
never  better  rendered  than  In  our  Ready 
Mixed  Paint  at  $1.35  per  gallon.  The  F.  J. 

ASH  M’F’Q  CO.,  Nyack,  Rockland  county. 
New  Ycrk.  Jnlerest-ng  circulars  free.  If  your 
dealer  refuses  you  these  goods,  apply  to  us 
direct. 


MILLINERY  ROODS, 

DRESS  ROODS, 

LADIES’  SLITS, 
VELVETS, 

AND  AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SHOW  A  GRATIFYING 
SAVING. 

BOY’S  CLOTHING. 

WE  HAVE  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH,  AND  WILL  DIS¬ 
PLAY  ON  MONDAY  $‘20,000  IN  BOYS’  CLOTHING, 
CONSISTING  OF  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  A"”  PRICES 
WHICH  WILL  BE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  OUR  PUR¬ 
CHASE  PRICE— THAT  IS,  65  CENTS  ON  THE  DOLLAR. 

ALL  THE  BEST  MADE,  WELL  TRIMMED, 
AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE  CUT. 

I 

FOR  AGES  24  TO  8  YEARS,  | 

500  OVERCOATS,  1$|,95 

500  NORFOLK  BLOUSE  SUITS,  ) 

605  ALL-\^L  SUITS,  AGES  4  TO  11  YEARS,  $1.95 
AND  $2.95.“  _  _ 

350  PLUSH-TRIMMED  OVERCOATS,  AGES  2J  TO  6 
YEARS,  $2.95. 

150  ALL-WOOL  OVERCOATS,  WITH  CAPES,  3  TO  8 
YEARS,  $3.95, 

325  SUITS  FOR  BOYS,  AGED  4  TO  14  YEARS,  $3.95. 


BIBLE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

Hew  Term,  Hot.  1, 1886 ;  Mzy  1, 1887. 

PRESENT  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS,  8000. 

Many  ot  the  most  eminent  pastors  and  Sabbath-sohool 
workers  ot  all  denominations  of  Christians,  In  all  the 
States,  both  South  and  North,  and  In  Canada. 

TEXT  BOOKS.— The  Bible  and  the  Pamphlets  ot  the  Bible 
Correspondence  School,  Issued  to  members  Nov.  1,  Dec.  1, 
Jan.  1,  Feb.  1,  March  1,  April  1.  To  each  member  ot  schools 
of  live  or  more,  60  cents  each,  which  Includes  all  expense. 
To  isolated  members,  75  cents  each. 

Each  local  Bible  Correspondence  School  has  a  local  Pres¬ 
ident,  either  the  Pastor,  Superintendent,  or  oompetont 
teacher. 

Organise  at  once.  Send  full  name  ot  all  members,  with 
dues,  to  Dr.  JAMBS  A.  WORDEN,  . 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 

GOODS  FOR  INFANTS’ 
WEAR. 

Messrs.  James  McCreery  St  Co.  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Paris  a  select  importation  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  choice  Novelties  for 

BABY^S  WEAB. 

Infants’  'Wardrobes  furnished  complete  iFith 
our  o-wn  designs  in  these  goods  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled. 

James  M’Creery  &  Co. 

BBOiDWAY  AHD  11th  ST.,  HEW  Mi. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

Retail 

Depa^ent. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Are  now  prepared  to  offer  their  new 
Importations  in 


Suitable  for 


NEW  BOOKS 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

NOW  READY. 

m  PRESBYTEEIAN  BIOEST  OF  1886. 

Embracing,  with  the  contents  of  the  edition  of  1873,  the 
Acts  of  the  Assembly,  from  1874  to  1885  inclusive,  and  an 
addendum  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1886. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  MOOKK,  D.U. 

Svo.  Sheep.  Price,  $5  net, 

EaitAly  Watchers  at  the  Eeaveoly  Bates. 

THE  FALSE  AND  THEaiRUE  SPIRITUALISM. 

•  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CHKSTBR,  D.D. 

16mo.  Price,  $1.15. 

WOOD,  HAYli  STDBBLE. 

By  KATE  W.  HA.fillLTON. 

Itamo.  Price,  $1.93. 

TIE  CHESTffl  COTERIE. 

By  KATE  LIVINGSTON  HAJ1I1LTON. 

16mo.  Illusiratea.  Price,  $1. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLATK,  HuHiiicss  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OR 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Hassan  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

CARPETS. 

OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF  AUTISTIC  NOVELTIES  IN 
ENGLISH  ROYAL  WILTONS  (OUU  O'.VN  IMPORTATION), 
AUBUSSON  AXMINSTERS,  GOBELIN  M0QUETTE8,  AND 
ALL  iTHE  FINER  GRADES,  SURPASSES  ANYTHING 
EVER  BEFORE  EXHIBITED. 

PRICES.  EXCEEDINGLY  ATTRACTIVE. 

SPECIAL  SALE. 

3000  DIFFERENT  STYLES  (a  RECENT  PDRCHASEI  OF 
WILTONS,  MOQUETTES,  VELVETS,  BRUSSELS,  AND 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  BEST  QUALITY,  THIS  SEA¬ 
SON’S  DESIGNS,  WE  OFFER  AT  A  SLIGHT  ADVANCE 
ABOVE  THE  MANUFACTLIiERs’  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

AN  IJIMENSE  VARIETY  OF  REVERSIBLE 

8MYKNA  Kl  GS  AX1>  jfATS, 

JUST  OPENED,  AT  LE.SS  THAN  AUCTION  PRICES 

UPHOLSTERY, 

FOR  FURNITURE  COVERINGS  AND  DRAPERIES  IN  THE 
FINEST  IMFORTED  FABRICS,  A  SPECIALTY. 

500  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12  ;  WORTH  $16. 

1000  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  (TAPED  EDGE) 

AT  $2;  WORTH  $3. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

hlXTH  AVErSX'E  A^'D  13TH  STREET, 

NEW  YOEK. 


150  3-PIECE  SUITS,  SHORT  PANTS,  FOR] 

AGES  9  TO  14  YEARS . 

SUITS,  FOB  4  TO  14  YEARS,  IN  I  0^  QC 
PLAITED  AND  BLOUSE  SUITS.  ,  j  0  «  iWU 
450  Y3-PIECE  LONG  PANTS  SUITS  FOR  xhe  SUIT. 
AGES  12  TO  17  YEARS . 


“  'CURTAINS, 

™  PORTIERES,  ana 

ATALL  HANGINGS. 

I  Al  Qp  They  would  also  call  attention  to  their 
I  vliUw  assortment  of  line 

BROCATELLES, 

;ar8,  $1.95  _  “ 

-wi*  which  for  beauty  of  design  and  rich- 
s  2j  TO  6  ness  of  coloring  cannot  be  excelled. 

Es,  3  TO  8  Special  designs  and  estimates  furnish¬ 
ed  if  desired. 

Broadway,  IStli  &  lOtli  Streets, 

_  NEW  YORK. 

S4.95  lultGEST  FASHION  BOOK 

'w  3  l.UUO  llluHtratioiiB.  120  Page*.  FAMIUONt 

J  »H!MIUi  LITKIlATUllPU  z^anewNOVEL. 

IHE  SUIT.  3  £TTK  by  Harriet  Prea-4  R 

)  cott  WpolTord.  irv-  Send  I  WCI I  lO 
k  in  Btampe,  to  STRAW HHIDOE  A  ULOTHIKB, 

I  Sth  &  AlarkctMU.,  l•lliLADELFHIA. PA.’ 


FINER  GRADES  IN  ALL  THE  ABOVE. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


-  QAnilCT  lUeiTIITC  For  Young  Ladles  and  Children, 

DAUUlI  lit  OI  I  U  1 1-  Mount  Holly,  N.  j.  A  thorough 

These  are  yery  Cheap  fioods,  and  all  of 

1U*J  uuuui^  UUUUU,  UlUU  UUA  U1  _ MISS  HARRIET  STUART  BAQUET,  PRINCIPAL. 

this  Season’s  Manufacture. 

_  7/Jl  Madison  Avenne,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Bev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

—  __  English  nnd  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 

r  H  n  it  inmi  hi  I  fl  H  g  IHIr  Department  Oymnaslum.  New  building  comrdete  In  its 

Hn  11  |_  11  •  ||uk  appointments.  The  67ih  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 

I  ilUlllUll  lllllUllMlIulal  Sept.  22d,  1886.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

like  F  I  IfnilFC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
FALL  EDITION  NOW  READY.  I'wUCOi  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREIt 

43  East  68th  Street  New  York. 

_ _ _  _  Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  '  „  ,,  , — 

’  Miss  (hisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

50c,  PER  ANNUM,  EAST  65tlt  STREET. 

PUBLISHED  gUARTEKLY  ON  THE  FINEST  TINTED 


SINGLE  COPIES,  1.5c. 


Orders  hg  Mail  Aceuratelg  Attended  To. 


*  EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  313  TO  321  GRAND  STREET,  | 

56,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  G5  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

WASTE 

EMBEOIDERY  SILK. 

Our  Factory  Ends  of  Embroidery  811k  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  are  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  cents  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  Stitches  in 
each  package.  Ono  dozen  applique- flowers  and  figures, 
only  60  cents.  Send  Postal  Note. 

THE  BRAINEitD  k  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

469  Broadway,  N.  Y.  631  Market  8t.,  Phtla. 

Spurgeon’s  Sermon  Notes, 

^Ith  Anecdote$  and  ZUustratlonfl. 

First  Series.  Genesis  to  Proverbs.  -  -  $1  00 

Second  Series.  Eccles.  to  Malacbi.  -  -  1  00 
Third  Series.  Matthew  to  Acts.  -  -  -  1  00 


ftTHFft  WOTtK*i  Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Beet  In- 

.>/  »  lAAJIx,At  tr  UJtAa.  structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  catalogue., 

Storm  Signals.  New  .Sermons.  12mo.  -  1  00  _ Rev,  w.  w.  tothehoh,  a.m. 

All  of  Brace.  16nio. . 50  Mme.  GIOVAaNMNL 

Healing,  and  Service.  12tno.  -  -  -  1  00  („elve  years  bead  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 

Hands  Full  of  Honey,  and  other  Sermons  life’s  seminary.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

preached  in  1H83. .  1  00  pyiYgfe  30(1  SeleCt  Home  fOt  YOOflg  13(1168, 

Return.  O  Shiilamite,  and  other  Sermons  103  Bast  oist  street.  New  T«rk. 

preached  in  1884.  -  -  -  -  -  -1  00  The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 

QartnonH  10  voIh  -  -  .  -  .  .  10  00  moilerate — $600  i>er  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 

sermons,  lu  voib.  lu  uu  musIc,  Languages,  nnd  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 

(Any  volume  sold  separately  at  $1.)  the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 

Present  Truth. . 1  00 - - - 

Feathers  for  Arrows . 1  00  PKKPA  KA'^PORY  SCHOOL 

John  Ploughman’s  Talk.  -  -  -  -  75  FOA  LSSIOS  VITZ'TZSSZTT, 

“  “  Pictures.  -  -  -  75  Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Talk  and  Pictures  In  one  vol  -  -  -  1  00  Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  oa.  of 

laiK  ana  l  icinres.  in  one  voi.  ^  the  most  excellent  technical  nnd  classical  InsUtuUons  of 

Types  and  Emblems.  (Sermons.)  •  -  1  00  the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  foundtr 

1  nn  (Asa  Packer)  that  tulUon  la  entirely  free  to  all.  For  pcfftlo. 

Morning  by  .Morning . 1  00  |  ;,ia„  apply  to  w.  ulbich,  PrmdpJoL 

Fveninir  hr  Eveninir.  •  -  -  -  -  1  00  I  Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— special  preparation  for 

i.veniu($  uj  cfciiiuK. _  i  uu  jaU  examination  of  Lohlgh  University, 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  RROTHERS,  n’ENNSYLVANlA.’yi?.*.'! 

630  Broadway,  New  York.  Chester.  25tb  year  opens  sept.  is.  coatiy  BaiidiB«.. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on  4;|,rii  EngiBeering,  Ckeni^try,  Ciasstes,  Bnaliak. 
receipt  of  the  price.  '  CoL  THEO.  HYaTT,  Presldenk 


Sll^S  E.  ELIZA KETH  DANA’S 

nOAnUINtJ  AND  DAY  NCHOOI. 

FOR  YOUNU  IjADIES  AND  CHILDREN 
Morrisiown,  New  Jersey, 

Re-opens  Sept.  22d.  Grounds  and  buildings  attractive. 
Highest  standard  In  English  and  Classical  Sturlles.  Supe¬ 
rior  advantages  In  Art  and  Music.  Resident  French  and 
German  Teachers  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  in  English 
and  French,  $500.  Circulars  on  application.  _ 

UPSON  SEMINAKI,  up  In  the  bills  ot  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number.  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  lor  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  “  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of  • 

_ Bev  HENRY  UPSGN,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ct, 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  tor  Girls, 

419  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  XT.  T. 

GlTers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordeted  home  life,  special  facilities  for  Music 
and  Art. 

REFERENCES ; 

Rev.  B.  8.  STGRRS.  D  D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  HGWARD  CROSBY,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL.  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Boston,  Hass. 

CUBURBAN  SEMINARY,  167th  StrMt  and  Boston  Avo.,  New  York. 
O  Reopens  Sept.  15.  Beautiful  situation ;  large  grounds; 
city  and  country  advantages.  Mrs.  Edwin  Johnson,  Prln. 

Mrs.  vvidliIames 

(26  West  39th  St.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  GIRLS,  Be- 
opeiiB  Sept.  30. _ 

MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  (951)  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York)  BOARDING  ANDDA  Y  SCHOUI,  FOR 
GIRLS,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDERGARTEN. 

WILLISTINB  II A  LL.  —  N  yack-on-tho-Hodsoa. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Patronage 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  ft  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

INGHAM  UNIVEBSlTYr 

I.ERGY,  N.  Y.  For  Young  Ladles.  Academic  and  College 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Best  In¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  Fur  catalogues, 
address _ Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEHOH,  A.M. 

Mme.  GIOVAaNaMNL  ~ 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  bos  opened  a 

Privste  3nil  Select  Home  for  Young  Lsdles, 

103  Bast  61st  Street,  New  Terk. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
mo<lerate — $600  i>er  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. 

PKKPA  KA rORY  SCHOOL 
FOE  LSSiaS  VXTZVZaSZTT, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  moat  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  la  entirely  free  to  all.  For  portlo. 
ulars  apply  to  w.  ULBICH,  PrlndpoL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— special  preparation  for 
FaU  examination  of  Lohlgb  University. 

^PENNSYLVANIA  AfAIEIIT. 

CHESTER.  25tb  year  opens  Sept.  15.  Costly  Balldlasis, 

A  MiLirARY  rOLLMIK. 
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EXPECTITIOK. 

There’s  an  earnest,  anxious  longing 
For  the  coming  of  His  feet, 

And  the  world  is  growing  weary 
While  the  pulses  quickly  beat, 

For  the  air  is  full  of  murmurs, 

And  men’s  spirits  of  unrest, 

Turning  hither,  thither,  nowhere, 

Sore  bewildered  and  unblest. 

For  the  enemy  is  rampant, 

As  his  time  is  drawing  near. 

And  his  roar  is  growing  louder. 

With  the  growing  of  his  fear. 

He  is  trampling  on  the  wounded, 

Who  are  struggling  in  his  chain ; 

He  is  luring  to  destruction, 

While  exulting  in  the  slain. 

What  to  him  the  weeping  masses 
Who  go  softly  all  their  day  ? 

What  to  him  the  sin-stained  children 
By  the  maelstrom  swept  away  ? 

What  to  him  the  unwashed  outcast 
Thrown  upon  the  grimy  street  ? 

What  that  men  grow  hard  and  stony 
Till  they  have  no  hearts  that  beat  ? 

He  is  stirring  up  his  legions. 

He  is  marshalling  to  the  fight ; 

With  his  troops  are  kings  and  nobles, 
With  their  proud  Egyptian  might. 

They  have  crushed  the  voice  within  them, 
A^  are  taking  now  their  stand 
By  the  chieftain  they  have  chosen. 

And  the  host  at  his  right  hand. 

Most  impatient  for  the  confiict. 

Scenting  battle  far  and  near. 

They  are  numbering  their  forces. 

Though  they  neither  shrink  nor  fear. 
They  deem  their  victory  certain. 

They  will  therefore  do  and  dare ; 

Of  defeat  they  do  not  question ; 

Not  a  feeble  one  is  there. 

But  the  hungry,  way-worn,  footsore, 

Like  the  Israelltish  fold. 

Are  just  looking  for  their  Leader 
To  defend  them  as  of  old. 

For  His  coming :  He  is  coming. 

Not  in  weakness,  but  in  power; . 

And  the  flagging  step  shall  quicken 
In  the  triumph  of  that  hour. 

With  no  sound  of  booming  cannon. 

And  no  musketry  or  lance ; 

With  no  shout  of  coming  struggle. 

And  no  cavalry  advance ; 

With  a  meteoric  splendor. 

Full  illuminating  space. 

He  shall  wither  up  that  phalanx 
By  the  brightness  of  His  face. 


GRANT  AND  BONAPARTE. 
By  Augusta  Moore. 


lously  prospered  for  a  time;  but  he  was  false 
and  vain  and  selfish  and  cruel  and  a  mischief- 
maker.  His  language  and  his  conduct  were 
impure.  He  feared  not  Gk»d  nor  regarded  man. 
This  is  the  summing  up  of  his  character,  as 
given  by  one  who  for  many  years  was  well  sit¬ 
uated  for  observing  and  understanding  him. 

In  his  early  days  he  was,  as  Gen.  Grant  al¬ 
ways  remained,  indifferent  to  personal  finery. 
Said  he  “It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  right 
to  be  plainly  dressed.”  He  was  rude  and  un¬ 
mannerly,  even  insolent  and  insulting  in  his 
language  to  women.  His  temper  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  mild  and  patient.  If  his  clothes  did 
not  suit  him,  he  would  rend  them  in  pieces. 
He  had  talking  spells,  and  then  all  must  listen 
to  him,  and  none  oppose  him— this  after  he  be¬ 
came  Emperor.  While  he  was  First  Consul, 
he  would  talk  with,  instead  of  to,  people.  He 
was  habitually  untrue  to  his  wife ;  he  encour¬ 
aged  the  vices  of  his  people,  that  he  might  the 
better  hold  them  in  his  power.  He  could  never 
bear  to  see  a  true  and  noble  attachment  spring¬ 
ing  up  between  persons  in  his  court,  or  in  his 
army.  He  wished  to  be  first  with  every  one, 
and  to  have  all  so  devoted  to  him,  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  outrage  conscience  and 
reason  at  his  desire.  He  was  treacherous  to 
everybody,  and  his  presence  reduced  men  and 
women  to  an  appearance  of  automatons.  To 
reside  in  his  court  was  “gilded  misery”  in¬ 
deed.  Everything  went  on  like  clock-work, 
and  there  was  great  outward  decorum  mani¬ 
fested,  but  it  was  all  a  delusion.  No  principle 
was  there.  Bonaparte  loved  scandal  and  slan¬ 
der  as  heartily  as  Grant  abhorred  them.  There 
was  no  shrer  way  to  please  him,  than  to  retail 
to  him  all  the  gossip  that  was  going.  Savary, 
one  of  Bonaparte’s  generals,  actually  made 
himself  rich  by  pandering  to  this  debased  taste 
of  the  Emperor.  No  man  ever  possessed  great¬ 
er  skill  in  making  use  of  men  and  their  vices, 
than  did  Napoleon. 

Great  as  he  was  in  war  and  in  mental  gifts, 
Bonaparte  made  bad  work  of  writing,  and 
spell  he  could  not.  He  shall  have  the  credit 
which  was  and  is  his  due,  of  being  kind  to  the 
children  of  Josephine,  who  were  both,  says  one 
who  thoroughly  knew  their  characters  and 
their  history,  lovely  and  blameless  through 
life.  The  malignant  falsehoods  told  against 
Hortense,  started  from  her  husband,  Louis 


we  gather  the  materials  for  the  pictures. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  striking  con¬ 


ing  no  pleasure  in  that  which  caused  pain  to 


that  the  Cabinet  of  France  was  stained 


another,  even  to  one  of  the  lower  creatures.  perfidy,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  dishonor 
He  disliked  the  cruelty  of  that  which  is  called  ^ould  inevitably  fall  on  him.” 

“snort.”  He  won  crreat  battles :  he  dealt  in  a  . 

It  was  no  effort  for  Bonaparte  to  break  his 


“  sport.”  He  won  great  battles ;  he  dealt  in  a 

masterly  way  with  “  occult  problems  of  state- 1  ,  i.  x.-  ^  ,.1!  j  ....xi 

oratt” ;  he  wae  reaolate  and  stern  where  there 


he  cared  what  predicament  this  left  anybody 
in.  Of  the  countries  which  he  conquered,  he 
made  use  for  his  own  advancement  and  inter- 


was  need ;  but  to  him  there  was  no  joy  in  the 
chase  which  made  wild  with  terror  the  deer  or 

AV-a  X  xl-  -At-X  »  Xl-  J  •  ^  \  1110(1-1^  iioc;  XV/A  XAiO  VTT  lA  Oi\A  V  OiXt^yCTXXI^'Il  G  OiULt 

the  fox,  nor  in  the  wnthings  of  the  dying  fish  aaat.  ai  tr  ju-  i.  av. 

upon  the  hook.  The  same  disposition  eaused  He  eau^d  himseU  to  be 

him  to  be  extremely  earefnl  ol^ying  a  word  f  mnnifl- 


to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one. 

He  was  generous  and  unselfish  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life.  He  was  truthful,  frank,  simple. 


and  serene.  He  was  patient— ah !  the  world  of  rage 


will  long  remember  that  he  was  patient  unto 


Though  a  man  of  vast  and  brilliant  genius. 


death.  He  cared  nothing  for  luxury  and  show.  was  unlovely  and  unloved,  and  he  died  un- 
He  loved  the  field,  the  wood;  he  knew  the  ^™®°ted.  None  think- tenderly  of  him  now. 
trees, their  habits,  their  peculiarities;  beloved  He  was  a  contemptible  and  j^m.cious  being, 

'  *  ’I  wiaV  vxtav^Vi  ta  Via  AAmno  v*aH  vrirn  aiiv*  i1  Ixiof 


the  gentle  and  beautiful  animals  of  the  farm. 


not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  our  illustrious 


“He  had  a  pleasant  sort  of  wit,”  says  one  who 

had  the  high  honor  of  his  friendship,  and  who  The  memory  of  the  just  is  precious.” 

saw  him  in  his  familiar  hour,  when  the  mask 

and  the  reserve  ware  laid  aside,  “and  a  very  SING  UNTO  THE  LORD, 

humorous  sense,  which  made  him  quick  to  re-  “i  inrill  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  He  hath 
ply  to  any  jest;  but  he  was  never  sharp,  and  dealt  bountifully  with  me.”  David  not  only 
he  would  rather  at  any  time  let  a  good  thing  thanked  God  for  His  blessings,  but  he  sang, 
go  unsaid,  than  hurt  another’s  feelings.  .  .  He  Though  troubles  had  rolled  over  him,  “light- 
would  not  tolerate  a  story,  nor  an  expression  ings  within  and  fightings  without,”  enemies 
that  concealed  an  impure  thought.  He  enjoy-  oppressed  him,  bruised  him  sorely,  yet  still  he 
ed  a  good  story ,  and  was  a  good  listener.  .  .  .  gang  unto  the  Lord  because  He  had  dealt 
He  neither  listened  to  scandal,  nor  permitted  bountifully  with  him.  Shall  not  man  follow 
it  in  his  presence.  .  .  This,  so  remarkable  in  his  example  ? 

one  brought  up,  as  he  had  been,  in  camps,  was  Has  the  Lord  given  you  health,  of  which  so 
not  the  result  of  any  curb  he  put  upon  him-  many  are  deprived  ?  then  sing  unto  Him,  for 
self,  but  of  naturdl  modesty.  He  was  the  most  He  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  you.  Has  He 
modest  man  I  ever  knew,  in  habit  and  expres-  given  you  home  and  loving  friends  to  watch 
siom  In  debate  he  was  calm  and  grave,  re-  over  you  if  sick,  while  so  many  others  toss  on 
ceiving  the  most  active  opposition  without  re-  a  bed  of  pain  with  no  relative  near  ?  then  sing 
sentment.  The  quiet  dignity  and  kindliness  of  unto  Him,  for  He  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
his  manner,  made  his  presence  reassuring.  .  .  you.  Has  He  given  you  ability  and  talents  to 
He  was  of  such  evenness  throughout,  that  he  enjoy  His  blessings  in  which  many  seem  to 
never  seemed  to  emphasize  his  language,  but  have  so  little  interest  ?  then  sing  unto  Him,  for 
impressed'the  hearer  in  a  manner  which  ren-  He  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  you.  Has  He 
dered  emphasis  unnecessary.”  given  j'ou  wealth  to  procure  all  needed  and 

He  seemed  to  grow  upon  and  influence  all  wished-for  comforts  while  the  needy  are  ev- 
who  came  near  him,  by  an  inexpressible  moral  erywhere  suffering  around  you  ?  then  sing  un¬ 
force.  What  others  have  done  by  the  pomp  to  Him,  for  surely  hath  He  not  dealt  bountiful- 
and  circumstance  of  state,  he  accomplished  ly  with  you.  Has  He  placed  you  in  a  country 
through  composure  and  serenity  of  manner,  with  ali  the  advantages  of  civilization  and 
He  was  without  blemish.”  Christianity  ?  then  sing  unto  Him,  for  truly  He 

“  He  was  without  blemish  ”  is  perhaps  too  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  you,  for  many  per- 
much  to  affirm  of  any  human  being  now  on  ish  in  a  pagan  land,  uncared  for,  unblessed, 
earth,  but  it  does  us  good  to  have  one  man  How  bountifully  He  hath  dealt  with  you,  you 
give  to  another  whom  he  knows  as  well  as  one  can  never  know  till  in  another  world  of  per- 
man  can  know  another,  such  hearty,  unstint-  feet  felicity  ye  see  the  unspeakable  gifts  He 


ed  praise. 

Commodore  Foote  has  the  credit  of  being  of 


hast  purchased  for  you. 

Yes,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  in  some 


great  service  to  Gen.  Grant,  by  obtaining  from  way  or  other  He  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
him  a  promise  which  the  General  always  faith-  us.  Fbom  the  Back  Seat. 

fully  kept.  Have  the  two  heroes  found  each 

other,  now  that  they  are  gathered  to  their  peo-  rn\>4TiTnTiON  A l  rn\VP\TIO\ 

pie?  When  Gen.  Grant  was  fighting  his  last  ^  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

dread  battle — the  only  one  whi<A  ever  was  lost  *  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  t  e 


efforts  throughout  the  State  to  insure  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  vote  In  favor  of  holding  the  convention. 

The  present  Is  a  year  of  rare  opportunity  for  the 
opponents  of  the  liquor  traffic  In  this  State.  God 
links  together  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Let 
there  be  union  of  effort  and  a  convention  held. 

Theodoke  L.  Cctleb,  President. 

J.  N.  Steabns,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

New  York,  Sept.  28,  1888. 


If  it  be  not  a  sin  to  name  them  together,  let  Bonaparte,  who  was  quite  as  hateful  as  his 
us  glance  briefiy  at  the  contrast  in  the  charac-  brother  Napoleon,  though  far  from  being  as 
ter  of  the  two  chief  leaders  and  rulers  of  men  talented.  Hortense  was  his  innocent,  ill-fated 
whose  names  head  this  article.  From  the  pens  victim.  Napoleon,  in  the  very  stress  and  whirl 
of  those  who  knew  them  intimately  and  long,  of  national  affairs,  could  instigate  and  carry  on 


the  most  absurd  and  annoying  domestic  con¬ 
fusions.  It  was  better  than  his  food  to  him  to 


trast  in  two  men  called  to  positions  in  many  make  his  family  and  his  court  uncomfortable, 
respects  remarkably  alike.  Each  sprang  from  ^  jg  j^g^  to  gay  that  he  was  not  al- 

the  people ;  each  was  used  to  restore  order  to  ^ayg  unfeeling ;  he  could  sympathize  a  little, 
a  nation ;  each  was  almost  idolized  by  the  hosts  ^nd  a  little  while,  with  trouble ;  he  could  re- 
which  he  led,  and  each  was  made  a  nation  s  gpouj  sometimes  to  affection ;  he  could  some- 
chief  ruler.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  times  treat  people  well ;  but  there  was  abso- 
that  had  Gen.  Grant  been  of  such  a  character  futely  no  knowing  when  anything  of  this  sort 
and  of  such  principles  as  Bonaparte  possessed,  -^ould  happen.  Even  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
he  might  have  carried  the  similarity  very  much  ^veil-nigh  driven  distracted  by  this  terribly 
further.  But  our  hero,  instead  of  seeking  pow-  •«  upsetting  ”  man. 

er  for  himself,  sought  love,  and  it  was  given  jjj  the  care  of  the  Tyrol,  which  Bonaparte 
him.  While  time  lasts,  the  affection  and  the  given  up  to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and 
honor  of  the  nation  that  he  saved,  will  keep  then  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  did 
fresh  and  fair  the  memory  of  Ulj’ssesS.  Grant.  jjQt  mention  it  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whom  he 
As  General,  he  was  of  the  greatest  among  gg^t  to  settle  up  affairs,  the  astute  Minister 
men.  He  was  brave  and  tender-hearted,  tak-  ^j^g  greatly  bewildered  and  distressed.  He 


cent  friend  and  benefactor,  when  he  would 
sacrifice  any  human  being  to  his  ambition,  or 
to  his  passions.  Even  Berthier  he  nearly 


pie?  When  Gen.  Grant  was  fighting  his  last  ^  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION, 

dread  battle — the  only  one  whi<A  ever  was  lost  *  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  t  e 

by  him — prayers  like  a  cloud  of  incense  were  National  Temperance  Society  held  Sept.  28,  t  e 
offered  for  him,  and  many  letters  were  written  President  (Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler)  in  the  chair,  the  fo  - 
to  him  by  persons  anxious  for  his  spiritual  lowing  Appeal  to  the  Temperance  Electors  o  e 
welfare.  The  dying  hero  was  grateful  for  all  State  of  New  York,  was  unanimously  adopted : 
the  love,  but  none  so  deeply  touched  him  as  a  To  the  Temperance  Electors  of  the  State  of  New 
letter  from  an  old  Quaker,  who  wrote :  “  Friend  York :  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Grant:  I  am  a  stranger  to  thee.  I  would  not  provides  for  its  own  reiision  once  in  twenty  years; 
intrude  upon  thy  sufferings,  but  I  am  anxious  that  at  the  general  election  in  each  twentieth  year 
for  thy  soul.  Trust  in  Jesus.  He  will  not  fail  after  1866,  the  question  “Shall  there  be  a  conven- 
thee.”  “This  simple  letter,”  said  Dr.  New-  tion  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  amend  the 
man  to  Rev.  John  R.  Fisher,  to  whom  he  re-  same  ?  ”  shall  be  decided  by  the  electors  of  the 
peated  it  from  memorj’,  “brought  the  greatest  State.  The  Governor  in  his  last  annual  message 
comfort  to  Gen.  Grant  in  the  midst  of  all  his  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  sub¬ 
sufferings  ”  i®®*’  ‘^“®  ^®8al  provision  was  made  to  submit 

It  has  kerned  to  me  that  the  spot  where  the  question  of  holding  a  convention  of  the  voters 
what  was  mortal  of  our  beloved  hero  sleeps,  is  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  next 
the  best  place  in  all  the  land  for  his  grave,  month. 

With  the  little  child,  so  dear  to  the  Earl  of  If  the  convenUon  be  held,  it  will  afford  next  year 

Devon  sleeps  the  great  General  in  historic  an  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  popular  vote,  ir- 
irround  The  shadow  of  the  monument  will  respective  of  party,  an  amendment  which,  if  rati- 
fell  at  sunrise  over  the  little  St.  Clare’s  grave,  fled  by  the  requisite  majority  of  voters,  will  pro- 
Beautiful  to  the  imagination,  and  pleasing  to  hibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxirating 
him  is  this  companionship.  Until  his  wife  is  Uquors  for  drinking  purposes  in  the  Empire  State, 
bonie  to  her  rest^ide  him,  let  him  Ue  undis-  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Temper- 
turbed  alone  with  the  little  child.  ance  Society,  a  non-partisan  organization  hereby 

How’shall  we  turn  from  such  a  soul  as  this,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  citizens,  without  distinction 
to  Bonaparte  ?  Was  Bonaparte  a  hero  ?  No,  of  party,  who  are  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
wrUy  strong  and  brave,  and  marvel- 1  to  all  temperance  organizations,  to  join  heartily  in 


<<  please,  snt,  VOTE  FOB  THE  HOME.” 

BY  SUSAN  TEAEL  PEBBY. 

It  was  a  cool  evening  in  October.  The  bright 
coal  fire  in  the  grate  illuminated  the  whole 
sitting-room  in  the  Farwell  mansion.  The  fam¬ 
ily  were  sitting  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
The  father  in  his  large  “  quieting  chair,”  as  he 
called  it,  was  reading  the  “  Evening  Telegram.” 
The  mother  was  looking  over  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  month,  and  Tessie,  the  daughter, 
was  assorting  some  pretty  wools,  preparatory 
to  the  beginning  of  Christmas  presents  for  her 
friends.  The  two  boys,  Carl  and  Roy,  were 
playing  a  game  of  checkers,  while  the  little 
Skye  terrier,  with  its  silky  hair  well-combed, 
and  a  new  blue  ribbon  tied  around  its  neck, 
was  lying  asleep  on  the  lounge  beside  them. 
The  shutters  were  open,  and  the  curtain  of  the 
south  window  was  up  just  far  enough  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  who  stood  outside,  to  peep  in  and  see 
the  beautiful  home  picture.  The  reflection  of 
the  coal  fire  shone  on  the  sidewalk  and  fell  on 
her  face,  as  she  stood  there  fascinated  with  the 
lovely  vision  before  her. 

‘  Heaven  must  be  something  arter  that  pic- 
tur’,’  she  said  to  herself.  ‘The  messioner  told 
us  about  it.  I  s’pose  Tommy’s  there,  ’cause  he 
said  that  “all  little  children  go  to  heaven.” 
My,  but  aint  I  glad  he  went!  ’ 

Just  then  a  tall  gentleman  went  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell.  After  the  servant  lot  him 
in,  the  little  girl  saw  a  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  lighted  up,  and  she  went  around 
and  found  another  peeping  place  left  between 
the  curtain  and  the  window-seat.  The  room 
was  much  smaller  than  the  first  she  had  seen, 
and  it  was  full  of  books.  There  was  a  green- 
covered  table  in  the  centre,  and  Mr.  Farwell 
and  the  visitor  both  sat  down  in  chairs  that 
were  standing  each  side  of  it.  It  was  colder  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  so  the  little  girl 
drew  her  old  thin  piece  of  a  shawl  more  tight¬ 
ly  about  her.  But  there  was  so  little  warmth 
in  the  covering,  that  she  went  around  to  the 
south  side  of  the  house  again. 

‘I  believe  that  fire  warms  out-doors,’  she 
said,  as  she  stood  again  in  the  bright  fire-light 
that  came  through  the  window.  The  child 
held  her  hands  in  the  reflection,  and  fairly 
smiled  as  she  rubbed  them  together  and  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  they  were  really  quite 
warm.  Everything  in  the  room  was  the  same 
as  when  she  left  it,  only  the  father’s  chair  was 
vacant,  and  the  newspaper  was  thrown  down 
on  the  cushion. 

It  was  so  still  outside,  she  could  hear  the 
young  girl  say  ‘I  do  wish  Mr.  Tompkins 
wouldn’t  come  over  so  often  to  talk  politics  to 
papa.  I  wanted  to  see  him  myself  a  little  while 
this  evening.  He  is  gone  all  day.  It’s  too 
bad!  ’ 

‘  Perhaps  Mr.  Tompkins  wont  stay  late  to¬ 
night,’  the  mother  replied,  as  she  looked  up 
from  the  magazine.  ‘  When  I  finish  this  story, 
Tessie,  I  wish  you  would  read  it.  It  is  just  the 
story  for  a  young  girl  to  read.’ 

The  little  girl  outside  wondered  why  she 
could  hear  the  words  so  plainly,  but  she  soon 
found  by  looking  up,  that  one  of  the  windows 
had  been  let  down  a  good  ways  from  the  top. 

‘It’s  because  its  too  warm  inside,’  she  men¬ 
tally  conjectured.  ‘I  wish  they  had  some 
kind  of  pipe,  or  something  that  would  carry 
that  heat  they’re  wasting  over  to  our  house.’ 

But  the  child  remembered  then  that  she  had 
lingered  too  long,  and  thought  of  the  mother, 
who  was  always  worried  about  her  when  she 
was  out  after  dark.  But  she  felt  impelled  to 
go  around  to  the  north  side  of  the  house  again, 
and  see  what  the  gentleman  were  doing  in  the 
“book  room.”  Books  were  such  a  delight  to 
the  child  with  such  pretty  stories,  that  she  had 
to  spell  out  oftentimes  when  there  were  big 
words  in  them. 

‘Wasting  heat  here,  too,’  she  thought. 

‘  What  a  pity,  when  wo  are  so  cold  at  our 
house.’ 

‘  It’s  a  third  party,’  said  Mr.  Farwell,  pqtting 
his  fist  down  hard  on  the  green  table.  ‘It’s 
just  throwing  your  vote  away.’ 

‘  I  tell  you,  it’s  the  saloon  or  the  home,’  said 
the  visitor.  ‘I’m  sick  of  this  way  of  doing 
things.  I  want  to  have  a  good  law  made,  and 
then  see  that  it’s  carried  out.  This  liquor  bus¬ 
iness  is  destroying  the  nation.  Politics  are 
run  by  the  saloon-men.’ 

The  girl  heard  every  word  through  the  open 
window.  She  understood  what  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  when  she  heard  the  liquor  business 
mentioned.  She  knew  more  about  the  practi¬ 
cal  workings  of  the  liquor  traffic  than  they 
did,  a  great  deal  more. 

‘It’s  voting  for  the  saloon  or  the  home  in¬ 
terests  !  ’  the  visitor  spoke  very  loud,  and  Mag¬ 
gie  Thorp  would  like  to  have  stayed  longer 
and  heard  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  but  she 
knew  she  must  go  light  home. 

‘  That’s  a  temperance  man  that’s  a-calling,’ 
she  thought,  ‘  but  I  don’t  know  about  the  oth¬ 
er  one.  If  voting  will  do  it,  I  should  think  all 
the  folks  that  has  such  homes  like  heaven  in 
’em,  would  vote  against  saloons.  He’d  feel 
awful  bad,  that  father,  if  them  two  boys  play¬ 
ing  checkers  got  to  going  to  saloons,  like  the 
boys  in  Allen’s  Patch  do.’ 

W'hen  Maggie  reached  home,  she  heard  her 
mother  singing  the  baby  to  sleep ; 

“  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

‘  She’s  alters  singing  that,’  Maggie  said  aloud, 

‘  but  it’s  no  wonder  that  she  alters  wants  to  be 
a-hiding.’ 

‘Why,  Maggie  Thorp,  where  have  you  been, 
child?  I  was  getting  worried  most  to  death 
about  you.’ 

‘  I  only  stopped  in  front  of  a  house  on  the 
avenue  a  few  minutes.  Some  gentlemen  were 
talking  about  politics.’ 

‘  Polities,  Maggie !  What  on  earth  do  you  care 
about  politics  ?  ’ 

‘  You’re  only  a  girl,’  said  the  brother,  who 
had  just  come  in.  ‘  Y’^ou  can’t  never  vote,  and 
you  better  be  minding  somethin’  in  your  own 
sphere.’ 

‘  Don’t  go  out  to-night,  Bert, ’the  mother  said 
very  kindly,  as  the  boy  began  to  comb  his 
hair  and  brush  his  clothes. 

‘What  good  is  there  staying  here  all  the 
evening;  there’s  nothing  for  a  feller  to  do  ?  ’ 

‘  O  yes,  Bert,  there’s  that  pretty  book  “  Tip 
Lewis  and  His  Lamp  do  read  that  to-night. 
I’ve  got  to  return  it  soon.’ 

‘  Return  it  to-morrow,  Maggie,  if  you  want 
to.  I  don’t  take  no  stock  in  them  kind  of 
books.’ 

‘  I  wouldn’t  slick  up  to  go  to  an  old  saloon,’ 
his  sister  replied,  as  her  brother  passed  out  of 
the  house. 

‘  Has  father  been  home  ?  ’  she  asked. 

‘  No,’  her  mother  said  sadly,  ‘  not  since  this 
morning,  and  Bert  says  he  wasn’t  at  the  foun¬ 
dry  to-day.’ 

‘  He’s  on  another  spree,  then,’  the  child  re¬ 
plied,  as  she  burst  into  tears.  ‘  I’m  so  glad 


Tommy’s  gone  to  heaven.  This  is  an  awfuj 
home.’ 

The  baby  was  put  into  the  cradle,  and  Maggie 
and  her  mother  began  to  work  on  the  overalls 
they  were  making  for  the  shop.  O  how  many 
tears  fell  on  the  waist-bands,  and  the  pockets, 
and  the  long  seams,  as  Maggie  told  about  the 
beautiful  home  she  had  seen  through  the  cur¬ 
tain. 

The  father  came  home  in  the  night  and 
threw  himself  down  on  a  lounge  in  the  corner 
of  the  room.  Maggie  heard  him  come  in,  and 
Bert  came  in  later.  ‘  O  what  a  dreadful  home 
this  is !  ’  she  said,  as  she  tossed  about  in  her 
hard  bed.  ‘  If  it  wasn’t  for  saloons,  how  happy 
we’d  all  be— just  like  those  people  on  the  av¬ 
enue.’  , 

The  morning  came,  and  Maggie  had  done  up 
the  breakfast  work,  and  was  going  to  the  shop 
with  the  overalls.  After  she  had  left  them,  a 
great  desire  impelled  her  to  go  again  to  the 
pretty  home  on  the  avenue.  As  she  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  door,  the  gentle¬ 
man  came  down  the  marble  steps.  Before  she 
was  aware  what  she  was  doing,  she  had  stepped 
up  to  the  rich  man’s  side,  and  looking  into  his 
face,  she  said  ‘  Please,  sir,  vote  for  the  home.’ 

The  person  addressed  turned  and  looked  at 
the  forlorn  little  girl  standing  by  him,  and  then 
he  said  very  kindly  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  child  ? 

‘  Please,  sir,  don’t  be  angry,  but  I  was  com¬ 
ing  home  from  the  shop  last  night,  and  I  saw 
the  fire  a-shining  through  the  window,  and  I 
looked  in  and  saw  all  your  folks  in  the  pretty 
room  having  such  a  good  time,  and  I  was  afraid 
if  you  voted  for  saloons,  maybe  them  boys 
playing  checkers  would  get  in  ’em,  and  get  to 
drinking  like  father  and  Bert,  and  then  maybe 
your  wife,  and  that  sweet,  pretty  girl  with  the 
bright  colored  wools,  would  have  to  sew  on 
things  for  the  shop,  and  it’s  such  awful  hard 
sewing,  and  the  bosses  don’t  pay  much  for  it, 
neither.’ 

Mr.  Farwell  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  a 
generous  man.  He  became  greatly  interested 
in  this  little  waif  of  humanity  who  had  crossed 
his  path  in  such  a  strange  manner.  He  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  the  office,  so  he  wrote  down 
her  name  and  the  number  of  the  house. 

‘  I’ll  come  and  see  you,  some  time,’  he  said. 

What  a  strange  apparition  that  was  that 
lovely  October  morning.  And  the  message 
that  it  brought,  was  certainly  an  unusual  and 
unlooked-for  one.  Mr.  Farwell  was  true  to  his 
promise,  he  went  to  the  little  girl’s  house. 
How  wretched  it  was.  Allen’s  Patch  was  full 
of  just  such  homes,  but  why  was  he  responsi¬ 
ble— he  didn’t  know  as  it  was  his  duty  if  these 
men  chose  to  make  wrecks  of  themselves,  to 
change  his  views  of  the  temperance  question, 
or  vote  for  a  third  party.  But  as  he  stood  by 
the  child,  whose  pleading  look  seemed  to  pene¬ 
trate  in  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart, 
these  words  came  to  him :  “  We  then  that  are 
strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourseli'es." 

‘  I’ll  vote  for  the  home,  child,  and  not  only  for 
the  homes  on  the  avenue,  but  in  Allen’s  Patch 
as  well,’  the  gentleman  said,  as  he  patted  little 
Maggie  on  her  upturned  face.  Mr.  Farwell 
not  only  voted  against  saloons,  but  he  worked 
against  them,  and  for  the  poor  souls  who  had 
gone  wrong  because  of  their  ir.fiuences.  O  how 
the  weak  ones  leaned  on  the  strong  man  who 
came  in  their  midst  to  do  what  he  could,  with 
God’s  help,  to  lift  them  out  of  their  degrada¬ 
tion  and  misery. 

Farwell’s  Temperance  Mission  has  been  in 
good  running  order  for  some  months  past,  and 
the  workers  look  for  grand  results  from  their 
persistent  efforts  during  the  coming  Winter. 
The  man  whose  name  it  bears,  thanks  God  ev¬ 
ery  day  for  sending  the  little  messenger  that 
bright  October  morning,  to  say  to  him  with 
pleading  voice  ‘  Please,  sir,  vote  for  the  home.’ 

MT  VESPEB  SONG. 

Filled  with  weariness  and  pain, 

Scarcely  strong  enough  to  pray. 

In  this  twilight  hour  I  sit, 

Sit  and  sing  my  doubt  away. 

O’er  my  broken  purposes. 

E’er  the  coming  shadows  roli. 

Let  me  buiid  a  bridge  of  song, 

“  Jesus,  iover  of  my  soui. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.” 

How  the  words  my  thoughts  repeat ; 

To  Thy  bosom,  Loni,  I  come ; 

Though  unfit  to  kiss  Thy  feet. 

Once  I  gathered  sheaves  for  Thee, 

Dreaming  I  could  hold  them  fast. 

Now  I  can  but  idly  sing 
“  O  receive  my  soul  at  last.” 

I  am  weary  of  my  fears. 

Like  a  child  when  night  comes  on ; 

In  the  shadow.  Lord,  I  sing 
“  Leave,  O  leave  me  not  alone.” 

Through  the  tears  I  still  must  shed. 

Through  the  evil  yet  to  be. 

Though  I  falter  while  I  sing 
“  Still  support  and  comfort  me.” 

“All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed  ” ; 

Does  the  rhythm  of  the  song 
Softly  falling  on  my  heart. 

Make  its  pulses  firm  and  strong  ? 

Or  is  this  Thy  perfect  peace. 

Now  descending  while  I  sing  ? 

That  m3’  soul  may  sleep  to-night 
“  ’Neath  the  shadow  of  Th}’  wing.” 

“  Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art,” 

If  I  slumber  on  Thy  breast; 

If  I  sing  myself  to  sleep ; 

Sleep  and  death  alike  are  rest. 

Though  the  sliadows  overpast. 

Through  the  shadows  3’et  to  be. 

Let  the  ladder  of  my  song 
“  Rise  to  all  eternity.” 

Note  by  note  its  silver  bars 
May  my  soul  in  love  ascend, 

Till  I  reach  the  highest  round 
In  Thy  kingdom  without  end. 

Not  impatiently  I  sing. 

Though  I  lift  my  hands  and  cry 

“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.” 

_ _  —Mary  B.  Butler. 

THE  POTATOES  AND  THE  OLD  MAN. 

A  deaf  old  man,  wearing  shabby  clothes,  and 
riding  in  a  market- wagon,  was  slowly  toiling  up 
a  long  hill  with  his  load  of  potatoes,  and  it  had 
been  very  hard  work  for  him  to  earn  enough  to 
support  his  wife  and  himself.  He  is  very  lame, 
and  has  to  move  slowly  ;  it  will  take  him  a  long 
time  to  pick  up  his  potatoes.  People  say  that 
“  he  never  did  a  mean  thing  in  his  life,  and  he 
is  the  kindest  man  I  know.” 

At  tliis  point  one  of  the  three  boys  raised  his 
hand,  and  said  he  would  like  to  go  out  and  help 
the  old  man  pick  up  potatoes. 

The  other  two  boys  quickly  raised  their 
hands,  too,  and  offered  to  go.  The  teacher 
looked  pleased,  and  gave  them  permission; 
when  the  school  went  on  quietly  with  its  after¬ 
noon  work. 

It  was  a  hot  day  early  in  September,  very 
dry  and  dusty,  and  the  sun  poured  down  upon 
the  three  boys  as  they  hurried  up  the  hill  to  the 
old  man,  who  was  leaning  with  one  hand  \ipon 
the  wagon-box  to  rest. 

“  Mister,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  as  he  stepped 
bravely  up,  “  we  have  done  a  mean  thing,  and 
we  are  willing  to  say  so.  We  lifted  the  end- 
board  of  your  wagon  to  let  the  potatoes  drop 
out.  Now,  if  you  will  sit  down  in  the  shade  of 
that  tree,  we  will  pick  up  all  your  potatoes  for 
you.” 

The  old  man  laid  his  trembling  band  upon 
the  head  of  the  boy,  and  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  said : 

“  W ell,  well,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  done  a 
brave  thing.  Never  be  ashamed  to  tell  the 
truth,  or  confess  a  fault.  I  will  gladly  sit  down 
and  rest,  for  I  am  very  tired.” 

The  boys  then  took  the  horse  and  wagon, 
and  spent  a  good  hour  of  hard  work  in  undoing 
a  mischief  that  took  them  only  a  few  minutes 
to  plan  and  carry  out. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  the  school  the 
teacher  said  nothing  to  them  ;  everything  went 


on  as  usual,  only  there  seemed  to  be  an  imcom- 
mon  thoughtfulness  and  attention.  The  pupils 
had  learned  a  life-long  lesson.  Its  value  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  object-lesson  of  the  three  bovs 
willingly  doing  what  they  could  to  repair  the 
e"^  effects  of  a  mean  action. — School  Journal. 

QUEER  LITTLE  JACKETS. 

As  I  strolled  down  the  quiet  wood-path, 

What  should  I  chance  to  see 
But  a  queer  little  row  of  jackets 
Pinned  to  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

No  tatters  nor  missing  buttons. 

No  holes  In  the  elbows,  I  find ; 

Why  in  the  world  are  these  jackets 
So  carelessly  left  behind  ? 

Where  are  the  boys  who  wore  them  ? 

Gone  for  a  game  of  ball, 

A  plunge  in  the  rippling  river. 

Or  a  climb  in  the  oak-trees  tall  ? 

No  boy  in  the  world  could  wear  one. 

They  were  made  not  for  boys  or  men : 

The  three  little  trim  brown  jackets 
Wiii  never  be  worn  again. 

Hark !  from  the  leafy  branches 
A  sound  combs  shrill  and  high : 

There  is  a  jacket’s  owner — 

A  gay  little  harvest  fly. 

^  He  with  his  two  brown  brothers 

Crawled  up  from  the  earth  one  day. 

Pinned  their  jackets  tight  to  the  tree-trunk, 
Burst  them  open,  and  fly  away. 

And  now  in  their  new-winged  freedom. 

With  a  shrill  and  merry  tune 
They  drone  out  their  song  of  gladness 
All  the  August  afternoon. 

Merrily  up  in  the  tree-top 
They  swing  in  the  sun  and  rain ; 

But  their  queer  little  cast-off  jackets 
Will  never  be  worn  again. 

—September  Wide  Awake. 

SAMUEL’S  LITTLE  COAT. 

BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN  MOBGAN,  LONDON. 

My  dear  Young  Friends :  The  Bible  talks  to 
us  about  many  very  small  things  as  well  as 
about  many  very  great  ones  ;  thus  showing  the 
deep  and  wide  interest  God  takes  in  us,  and  in 
all  that  pertains  to  us.  He  is  interested  in  the 
safety  of  our  souls,  the  training  of  our  minds, 
and  the  health  of  our  bodies.  He  is  also  in¬ 
terested  in  the  books  we  read,  the  companions 
we  choose,  the  food  we  eat,  and  even  in  the 
raiment  we  wear. 

And  so  in  the  inspired  account  we  have  of 
Samuel’s  early  life  we  are  told  something  about 
a  little  new  coat  he  received  at  the  Jewish  Tab¬ 
ernacle  once  a  year  from  his  good  mother.  The 
historian  says :  “  His  mother  made  him  a  little 
coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year, 
when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to  offer 
the  yearly  sacrifice.”  I  want  you  to  think  of 
this  little  coat  to-day,  and  let  it  remind  you  of 
some  important  truths  about  your  mothers. 

1.  Samuel’s  little  coat  should  remind  you  of  a 
mother’s  labor.  Little  lambs,  little  dogs,  little 
kittens,  and  even  little  birds  are  born  with  at 
least  some  thin  coats  on  their  backs,  and  these 
grow  thicker  and  warmer  before  they  are  much 
exposed  to  the  cold  weather.  But  boys  and 
girls  are  born  without  coats  and  frocks,  and 
however  cold  the  weather  may  become,  they 
can  never  grow  any. 

Coats  and  frocks  have  to  be  made  before  they 
can  be  worn.  Samuel’s  mother  made  his  little 
coats.  Shops  were  not  as  plentiful  in  that 
country  and  that  age  as  they  are  in  our  country 
and  in  our  age.  Probably  Samuel’s  mother 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  buying  him 
a  new  coat  every  year,  but  being  anxious  that 
he  should  have  one,  she  made  it  herself — made 
it  with  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  much 
toil.  Perhaps  she  first  spun  and  wove  the 
fabric,  and  then  made  it  up  during  little  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  when  she  might  have  rested  from 
other  labors. 

And  don’t  forget,  dear  young  friends,  that 
your  fathers  and  mothers  have  expended  much 
labor  on  you.  They  have  toiled  hard  and  long 
to  find  you  food,  and  clothing,  and  education. 
They  have  toiled  in  Summer  and  in  Winter,  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  sometimes  when  they 
have  been  very  weary  indeed. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  boys  and  girls  very 
seldom  think  of  their  parents’  toils  on  their  be¬ 
half,  but  I  hope  you  think  of  it  frequently  and 
deeply.  If  you  have  not  done  so  in  the  past, 
try  to  do  so  in  the  future ;  and  then  be  careful 
not  to  give  them  any  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
endeavor,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  your  power,  to  repay  them  for  all  thej’ 
have  done  for  you. 

2.  Samuel’s  little  coat  shoidd  remind  you  of 
a  mother’s  love.  Why  did  Hannah  take  the 
trouble  to  make  her  little  boy  a  new  coat  every 
year,  when  she  had  so  much  other  work  to  do? 
It  was  because  she  loved  him  so  strongly,  so 
tenderly,  and  so  devotedly.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  love  to  him,  and  that  lovefllled  her  head 
with  thoughts  about  him,  and  her  hands  with 
work  for  him.  It  was  her  warm  motherly  love 
that  disposed  her  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
that  sustained  and  inspired  her  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  it. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  love 
that  has  prompted  your  fathers  and  mothers 
to  provide  food  and  raiment,  and  a  thousand 
other  good  things  for  you.  Suppose  they  were 
to  send  in  their  bills  now  for  all  they  have  ever 
done  for  you.  However  moderate  might  be  the 
separate  charges,  the  totals  would  be  very  large. 
It  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  earn  money 
enough  to  settle  the  bills.  But  they  don’t  ask 
you  to  do  that  They  have  worked,  not  for 
wages,  but  from  love  ;  and  so  you  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  repay  them  with  loving  words  and 
loving  deeds.  Give  them  as  many  of  these  as 
possible,  influenced  by  the  thought  that  their 
love  to  you  demands  your  practical  love  to 
them. 

3.  Then  Samuel’s  little  coat  should  remind  you 
of  a  mother’s  self-sacrifice.  Hannah  no  doubt 
wanted  her  little  boy  at  home  with  her  some¬ 
times.  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  her  to  have 
him  so  far  away  that  she  could  only  see  him 
once  a  year.  But  she  believed  it  would  pro¬ 
mote  his  highestwelfare  to  dwell  in  God’s  house 
with  God’s  servant,  the  aged  priest  Eli ;  and  so 
she  cheerfully  endured  the  deprivation,  and 
gladly  performed  the  labor  that  he  might  get 
the  benefit.  She  made  great  sacrifices  in  many 
ways  for  his  pleasure  and  profit. 

Many  other  mothers  have  acted  very  simi¬ 
larly.  Doubtless  some  of  your  mothers  have 
made  great  sacrifices  of  feeling  and  labor  in 
order  to  minister  to  your  present  comfort  and 
future  advancement.  I  therefore  entreat  you 
to  often  think  of  their  great  kindness  and  self- 
sacrificing  love ;  to  think  of  these  until  your 
hearts  Jexpand  with  gratitude,  and  your  souls 
are  filled  with  a  desire  to  offer  them  repay¬ 
ment.  They  made  sacrifices  for  you  once  ; 
make  sacrifices  for  them  now.  Don’t  leave 
home  directly  you  begin  to  earn  wages ;  or 
if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  don’t  selfishly  spend 
all  your  earnings  on  yourself.  Rather  assist 
and  comfort  your  parents  in  their  declining 
days,  with  kind  words,  noble  acts  and  generous 
deeds.  God  will  repay  you,  for  He  says.  Honor 
thy  father  and  mother,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee.  And  whoever  God  blesses  is  bless¬ 
ed  indeed.— British  Messenger. 

NED’S  BUTTERCUP. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLEB. 

Ned  picked  In  the  garden,  one  morning  bright, 

A  buttercup,  fresh  and  yellow ; 

And  his  warm,  chubby  fingers  held  it  tight. 

For  it  pleased  the  little  fellow. 

But  soon  It  drooped  its  satiny  head 
(Such  a  sorry  trick  to  serve  us). 

“  O  give  it  some  water,  mamma !  ”  cried  Ned ; 

“  I  think  It  Is  getting  nervous  I  ” 

—St.  Nicholas  tor  October. 

A  MOTHER  8  POWER. 

A  moment’s  work  on  clay  tells  more  than  an 
hour’s  labor  on  brick  ;  so  work  on  hearts 
should  be  done  before  they  harden.  During 
the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  child-life  mothers 
have  chief  sway,  and  this  is  the  time  to  make 
the  deepest  and  most  enduring  impression  on 
the  youthful  mind.  Often,  very  often,  do  men 
and  women  ascribe  their  conversion  to  the 
prayers  of  holy  mothers.  The  examples  of 
maternal  influence  are  countless.  Solomon 
himself  records  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell 
from  his  mother’s  lips,  and  Timothy  was  taught 
the  Scriptures  from  a  child  by  his  grandmother 
and  his  mother.  Parents  who  thus  act  and 
teach  and  pray,  may  well  commit  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  Him  “  who  delighteth  in  mercy.” 


STILTS. 

I  wonder  if  the  boys  who  love  to  walk  about 
on  stilts  know  how  necessary  they  are  in  some 
places  in  France.  In  the  southwest  part  of 
that  country  are  large  plains  called  the  Landes, 
which  are  often  flooded  in  parts  with  water.  In 
crossing  these  plains,  where  the  water  is  not 
generally  deep  enough  for  boats,  high  stilts  are 
worn  most  of  the  time  by  both  men  and  women, 
who  thus  are  able  to  keep  their  feet  dry.  They 
are  not  held  by  the  hands,  like  the  stilts  used 
by  boys,  but  are  firmly  strapped  to  the  side  of 
the  leg,  and  the  person  wearing  them  carries  a 
long  pole  in  the  hand,  to  balance  himself  and  to 
aid  him  in  walking.  This  pole  usually  has  a 
cross-piece  on  the  upper  end,  like  the  head  of  a 
crutch,  and  by  putting  it  at  a  slant  on  the 
ground  behind  him,  the  person  on  stilts  can  sit 
down  on  it  and  rest ;  looking  in  this  position 
much  like  a  tripod  or  three-legged  stool.  Men 
and  women  may  often  be  seen  in  that  country 
perched  in  this  way  upon  high  stilts,  and  knit¬ 
ting,  while  they  watch  their  sheep.  They  wear 
their  stilts  all  day  long,  putting  them  on  when 
they  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  taking  them  off 
only  when  they  return  home  at  night  So  used 
are  they  to  them  that  they  can  travel  long  dis¬ 
tances  on  them  without  getting  tired  ;  and  as 
they  are  able  to  take  very  long  steps,  ^ey  can 
go  much  faster  than  a  man  on  foot. 

TEAR-KERCHIEF. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Tyrol  a  peculiar  and 
beautiful  custom  still  prevails.  When  a  girl  is 
about  to  be  married,  before  she  leaves  her  home 
to  go  to  the  church,  her  mother  hands  her  a 
handkerchief,  which  is  called  a  tear- kerchief. 
It  is  made  of  newly-spun  linen,  and  has  never 
been  used.  It  Is  with  this  kerchief  that  she 
dries  her  tears  when  she  leaves  her  father’s 
house,  and  while  she  stands  at  the  altar.  After 
the  marriage  is  over,  and  the  bride  has  gone 
with  her  husband  to  their  new  home,  she  folds 
up  the  kerchief  and  places  it  unwashed  in  her 
linen  closet,  where  it  remains  untouched.  The 
tear-kerchief  has  only  performed  half  of  its 
mission.  Children  are  born,  grow  up,  marry, 
and  move  away  from  the  old  home.  Fkf>h 
daughter  receives  from  the  mother  a  new  tear- 
kerchief.  Her  own  still  remains  where  it  was 
placed  in  the  closet  on  the  day  of  the  marriage. 
Generations  come  and  go.  The  young,  rosy 
bride  has  become  a  wrinkled  old  woman.  She 
may  have  survived  her  husband  and  all  her 
children.  All  her  friends  may  have  died  off, 
and  still  that  last  present  which  she  received 
from  her  mother  has  not  fulfilled  its  object 
But  it  comes  at  last.  At  last  the  weary  eyes 
close  for  a  long,  long  sleep,  and  the  tired, 
wrinkled  hands  are  folded  over  the  pulseless 
heart.  Then  the  tear-kerchief  is  taken  from  its 
place  and  spread  over  the  placid  features  of  the 
dead. 

A  HORSE  THAT  KNOWS  THE  D0X0L0O7. 

Some  animals  possess  an  amazing  amount  of 
instinct  Our  Methodist  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
B.,  told  us  the  other  day  of  a  preacher  he  knew 
who  owned  a  horse  that  he  had  been  driving 
for  eighteen  years.  The  preacher  told  our 
friend  that  he  had  so  often  driven  the  horse  to 
church  and  left  him  standing  near  by,  that  the 
horse  had  learned  the  doxology,  and  whenever 
it  is  sung  he  begins  to  neigh,  knowing  that  he 
is  either  going  home  soon,  or  going  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  to  dinner.— Dumb  Animus. 

THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

Whether  odoriferous  matter  operates  on  the 
membranes  of  the  nostril  through  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  matter  itself,  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  membrane,  or  whether  it  ope¬ 
rates  by  agitating  a  medium  which  affects  the 
membranes,  measurably  as  light  affects  the 
eye,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a 
force  is  produced  by  odors  or  aromas  which  in 
many  cases  is  sufficient  to  destroy  some  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  aroma  of  red  cedar,  as  is 
generally  known,  is  fatal  to  house-moths  ;  the 
aroma  of  black-walnut  leaves  is  fatal  to  fleas, 
etc. ;  while  other  aromas  much  more  powerful 
in  affecting  the  human  nostril  have  no  effect  on 
these  insects  :  thus  demonstrating  that  it  is  not 
the  intensity  of  the  aroma  measurable  by  human 
sensation  which  produces  the  effect,  but  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  aroma  itself. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  obseiwation  that  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  sffingles 
from  ordoriferous  cypress  timber  in  malarial 
districts,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  by  malari¬ 
al  diseases,  and  that  persons  engaged  in  gath¬ 
ering  and  distilling  turpentine  do  not  suffer 
from  either  malarial  diseases  or  from  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  when  cholera  was  epi¬ 
demic  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  persons  working  in 
livery-stables  were  entirely  exempt  from  it ; 
and  in  epidemics  of  cholera  in  other  cities  it 
has  been  observed  that  some  of  the  most  filthy 
localities  were  not  visited  at  all  by  the  disease. 
It  is  certainly  probable,  in  these  and  like  cases, 
that  an  odor  peculiar  to  the  locality  destroyed 
or  drove  away  the  organisms  which  caused  the 
disease ;  in  the  livery-stables  it  may  have  been 
the  odor  of  pine  sawdust  used  as  bedding  for 
the  horses. 

“  It  is  affirmed  that  after  the  destruction  of 
the  clove-trees  by  the  Dutch  in  the  island  of 
Ternate,  the  colony  suffered  from  epidemics 
unknown  before ;  and  in  times  when  cholera 
has  prevailed  in  London  and  Paris,  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  perfumery  factories  have  escaped 
its  ravages.” 

It  is  true  that  fumigation  and  vaporization 
to  destroy  organisms  which  produce  disease, 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  particles  of  the 
odoriferous  matter,  in  the  form  of  smoke  or 
gas,  will  come  into  Immediate  contact  with  the 
organisms  to  be  destroyed.  But  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  mistake,  for  it  is  only  such  particles  of 
matter,  if  any,  wWch  the  solid  red  cedar  gives 
off  in  producing  odor  that  is  required  to  de¬ 
stroy  moths.  It  is  the  odor,  whatever  that  i^ 
from  black  walnut  which  is  fatal  to  fleas  ;  and 
it  is  the  mere  odor,  and  not  vaporized  particles 
distinct  from  odor,  from  the  eucalyptus,  sun¬ 
flower,  and  other  plants,  which  are  supposed 
to  destroy  the  organisms  which  produce  mala¬ 
rial  diseases.  In  these  and  many  like  instances 
the  odor-producing  matter  is  not  converted  into 
smoke  or  gas.  The  capacity  of  matter  to  pro¬ 
duce  odor,  is  often  greatly  Increased  by  its 
disintegration,  and  this  increase  of  odoriferous 
effect  is  obtained  by  vaporization  and  fumi¬ 
gation. 

There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt,  that  in  the  vast 
multitude  of  aromas  in  the  laboratory  of  nature, 
one  or  more  can  be  found  to  destroy  many  if 
not  all  the  lower  organisms  which  cause  dis¬ 
ease  in  man.  The  walnut,  which  is  the  upas  to 
the  flea,  is  harmless  to  the  moth  ;  and  tobacco, 
which  is  fatal  to  many  forms  of  insect-life,  is 
the  peculiar  food  of  others  whose  organism  is 
probably  such  as  to  shield  them  from  the  dy¬ 
namic  effect  of  that  odor. — D.  S.  Troy,  in  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  News. 

ABOUT  BIRDS. 

While  a  lady  was  cutting  althea  blossoms  in 
a  garden  at  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island,  one 
day  early  in  August,  a  mother  bird  of  the  king¬ 
bird  species  flew  out,  thus  disclosing  her  nest. 
The  lady  parted  the  leaves  and  saw  a  pretty 
sight  The  nest  was  coarsely  made  of  dried 
grasses  and  seaweed,  being  lined  with  horse¬ 
hair.  Snug  and  still  in  the  heart  of  the  nest 
were  four  downy  little  birds.  A  few  days  later 
another  visit  was  paid  to  the  althea.  The  pa¬ 
rent  birds  were  perched  close  to  their  nest 
But  the  nestlings  were  really  comical.  They 
sat  up  stiffly,  looking  as  wooden  as  decoy 
ducks.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  and  their  breasts 
were  motionless.  They  seemed  to  be  “  sitting 
for  their  picture.”  The  bush  was  shaken,  but 
they  did  not  stir ;  a  dog  was  called,  but  his 
barking  failed  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
young  king-birds.  But  as  soon  as  the  intruder 
tried  to  grasp  one  of  them,  away  they  darted, 
as  lively  as  birds  could  be.  The  very  interest¬ 
ing  family  remained  in  and  around  the  friendly 
althea  until  the  fifth  of  September,  when  they 
disappeared,  probably  to  join  some  flock  and 
be  in  readiness  to  fly  southward  with  the  swal¬ 
lows. 

An  old  British  coin,  dated  1792,  was  found  by 
a  boy,  or  rather  a  bird,  recently,  at  Crawfora, 
Ga.  The  boy  noticed  that  the  bird,  as  it  flew 
from  stump  to  stump,  held  something  in  its 
bill,  which  it  would  drop  and  pick  up  again. 
He  frightened  the  bird  away  and  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  noted. — Golden  Days. 
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RU1UL  VOTES. 

The  best  time  for  soil  pulverization  is  the 
Autumn,  because  the  frost  will  then  penetrate 
the  earth  during  the  Winter. 

The  News  says  one  drop  of  castor  oil  placed 
on  warts  every  day  for  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks,  will  remove  them  and  leave  no  mark. 

Onion  seed  sown  now,  and  protected  with 
Utter  during  the  Winter,  will  give  early  onions 
next  Spring. 

To  kill  moles,  an  lUinois  farmer  puts  strychnine 
in  pieces  of  liver  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  plac¬ 
ing  the  pieces  at  different  points  in  their  runs. 

Do  not  let  the  blackberry  and  raspberry  canes 
grow  up  in  grass,  but  cultivate  them  thorough¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  secure  greater  growth  and  stronger 
canes. 

Sheep  will  eat  nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds,  and 
may  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  some  fields. 
They  should,  however,  always  be  given  a  feed 
of  grain  at  night. 

Every  dairyman  should  be  prepared  to  feed 
green  grass  or  green  com  fodder  in  the  stable, 
night  and  morning,  as  soon  as  the  pasture 
begins  to  fail. 

San  Diego  county.  Cal.,  boasts  a  tree  which 
grows  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  called 
the  Pinus  Torreyana,  and  is  found  only  within 
a  limited  area  in  the  county. 

As  soon  as  the  ears  have  been  taken  from  the 
sweet  com,  the  stalks  should  be  cut  up  and  fed 
to  the  cows  in  as  green  condition  as  possible. 
Steaming  them  makes  them  tender. 

What  cotton  is  to  the  South,  and  com  to  the 
West,  hay  is  to  Maine  and  New  England  gener¬ 
ally,  For  Maine  it  is  the  principal  agricultural 
export 

To  protect  watermelon  plants  from  bugs,  a 
South  CaroUna  grower  recommends  charcoal 
dust  or  co^-kilndirt,  dusting  about  a  pint  over 
each  hill  when'the  plants  are  young. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  waste  enough 
feed  each  yeai’  to  Winter  as  many  animals  as 
they  keep.  That  is,  by  saving  all  food  and 
feeding  it  judiciously,  they  would  double  their 
fiocks  and  herds. 

One  who  has  been  a  close  student  of  the 
habits  of  his  fiocks,  is  satisfied  that  when  they 
are  allowed  to  drink  all  the  good  water  they 
will,  they  do  much  better  than  if  deprived  of  it, 
on  the  old  idea  that  sheep  do  not  need  water. 

The  Arabs  have  a  saying  that  to  get  your 
horse  to  do  his  best,  you  should  drive  moder- 


THE  TIME  TO  FEED. 

A  bushel  of  com  will  make  more  beef  or  pork 
this  month  than  five  pecks  would  produce  in 
November  or  December.  The  cows  and  sheep 
should  be  looked  over,  and  such  as  are  not  pro¬ 
fitable  to  be  kept  another  Winter,  should  have 
extra  grain  rations  and  be  fitted  for  the  butcher. 
There  should  be  some  soft  corn  from  the  field 
that  will  be  worth  more  to  feed  out  to  such  ani¬ 
mals  now  than  it  will  be  later  in  the  season. 
Crowd  the  feed  to  the  hogs  as  much  as  they 
can  be  made  to  eat.  If  the  pork  is  to  be  sold 
before  salting  it  will  usually  bring  the  best 
prices  if  killed  early  before  the  pork  comes  in 
from  the  West  to  compete  with  it  in  the  market 
The  chickens  and  turkeys  should  also  have  all 
they  can  eat  now,  that  they  may  be  well  fatten¬ 
ed  before  Thanksgiving.  A  little  extra  feed 
now,  will  do  much  to  induce  the  early  pullets  to 
begin  to  lay. 

TOP  DRissnro 

Continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  our 
agricultural  writers.  The  American  Cultivator 
says :  “  We  are  not  advocating  applying  top 
dressing  of  barnyard  manures  to  grain,  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Most 
farmers  think  they  cannot  afford  to  use  both, 
yet  the  two  combined  will,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  pay  better  than  either  alone.  Except 
manure  from  grain-fed  fattening  stock,  most 
that  comes  from  the  barnyard  is  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid.  It  contains  nitrogen,  which 
is  just  the  thing  to  make  a  large  growth  of  leaf 
and  straw.  When  it  comes  to  heading  and  fill¬ 
ing  with  grain,  the  phosphate  is  in^spensable. 
On  fairly  rich  soil  the  decomposition  of  nitro¬ 
genous  manures  will  make  available  some  of 
the  phosphate  that  it  contains ;  but  wherever 
experience  has  shown  that  this  mineral  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  required,  it  is  safer  to  apply  it  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  other  manure  can  be  obtmned. 
The  phosphate  itself  is  made  more  available  by 
the  decomposition  of  other  manures  in  contact 
with  it.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  developed  by 
fermenting  manures  or  sod,  is  a  powerful  solv¬ 
ent.  It  is  the  lack  of  v^etable  matter  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils,  and  their  consequent  lack  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  makes  them  irrespon¬ 
sive  to  applications  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
mineral  in  a  dry  time  quickly  becomes  insolu¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  unavailable  for  crops.  Com¬ 
bining  phosphate  and  barnyard  manure,  is  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  this  danger. 

Excepting  commercial  fertilizers,  which  should 
always  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  any  manure 
for  wheat  will  do  most  good  if  applied  as  a  top 
dressing.  There  will  be  no  loss  in  putting  it  on 
any  time  after  plowing,  in  which  case,  if  applied 
early,  much  of  it  will  be  worked  slightly  under 
the  soil  in  preparing  the  seed  bed.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  essential,  and  the  very  best  crops 
of  wheat  may  be  grown  on  comparatively  poor 
soil  by  top  dressing  after  sowing,  and 


MEW  TOBM^  FLOWER  KART. 

In  a  large,  nearly  square  room,  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  plain  two-story  building  on  the  bank 
of  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-fourth 
street,  is  the  fiower  market  of  New  York.  Here 
it  is  that  the  Long  Island  flower  growers  come, 
every  morning  with  their  roses  and  lilies,  and 
here  the  florists  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
come  to  buy.  Growers  are  there  whose  flower 
farms  cover  acres  of  ground,  and  other  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  but  a  bed  or  two,  snatched  from 
some  desert  of  gravel  Florists  go  there  to 
buy  who  cater  to  the  rich  of  the  fashionable 
avenues,  and  florists  go  there  who  sell  their 
posies  at  five  cents  a  bunch  to  the  children  of 
poverty  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
market  is  a  strange  place,  and  so  hidden  that 
few  people  except  the  florists  know  even  of  its 
existence. 

When  the  half-past  seven  boat  comes  in,  there 
is  a  little  space  cleared  for  the  flower  aris¬ 
tocracy.  In  a  room,  or  in  what  is  really  a 
space  or  comer  in  one  end  of  the  market,  the 
rose  growers  take  their  station.  The  roses  are 
never  brought  in  baskets,  like  the  plebeian  flow¬ 
ers.  Five  hundred  of  them,  cut  with  long  stems, 
are  packed  carefully  in  little,  wide,  shallow, 
wooden  boxes.  These  roses  are  carefully  laid 
in  cotton  batting,  so  that  the  boxes  couild  be 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  £i8  a  baggage  man 
tosses  or  tumbles  a  trunk,  without  injury.  Each 
variety  of  the  queen  of  flowers  is  separate  from 
its  neighbor.  Pearls  in  one  box — yellow,  shin¬ 
ing  like  amber,  and  fresh  sprinkled  ;  jacks  in 
another — crimson,  and  wet  with  dew.  When 
the  roses  come  into  market  the  other  flowers 
are  forgotten,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already  all 
sold. 

The  flower  market  is  held  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  on  Sunday  ;  but  Saturday  is  the 
time  when  it  is  crowded.  Saturday  is,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  the  exhibition  day  ;  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  tries  then  to  show  the  flowers  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  “  show  day.”  The  prices 
then  are  better  than  during  the  week,  too,  ex¬ 
cept  toward  the  end.  Then  they  are  very  low. 
Prices  are  always,  it  is  said,  high  during  the 
Winter,  and  very  low  in  Summer.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  before  people  get  back  into  the  city  for 
the  Winter,  prices  are  lower  than  at  any  other 
time. 


The  Molt  SuoooMfol  FXtSPARSD  700S 

FOR  MEW-BORH  nFAMTS. 

It  may  ba  used  with  oonfldenoe  when  the  mother  la  un¬ 
able,  wholly  or  In  part,  to  nurse  the  child,  as  a  sate  sub¬ 
stitute  tor  mother’s  milk. 

Mo  other  tood  answers  so  pertectly  In  such  oases.  It 
causes  no  disturbance  ot  dlgeeUon,  and  will  be  relished  by 
the  child. 

IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

Tbla  precUgaUd  and  easily  assimilated  Food  will  surely  pre¬ 
vent  tatal  results. 

FOR  INVALIDS,  It  Is  a  Perfect  Netrlent  la  either 
Chronic  or  Acute  Cases. 

Hundreds  ot  physicians  testlty  to  Its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  In  dgtpeptia,  and  In  all  wasting  diseases  It 
has  proved  the  most  nutrlUous  and  palatable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  economical  ot  Foods.  There  can  be 
made  tor  an  Intant 


#a»rttin^0  mwttmmu 


rin||  Mortgages  and  Manlelpal  DfiynC 

rAlim  In  Kansas,  Missenri  and  Mraska.  DUHUd 
PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED. 

Capital,  -  -  $600,000.00 

A  pamphlet  containing  Intormation  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  ot  Farm  Mortgages  tor  the  past  twenty-five  years,  sent 
tree  on  application, 

OFFICES : 

NEW  YORK.  208  Broadway,  Evening  Post  Building. 

BOSTON,  23  Court  Street 
PHIUDELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo 


THE  REST  FOR  SEED. 

Something  might  be  done  toward  improving 
our  potatoes  by  selecting  seed  from  the  best 
and  most  prolific  hills,  where  the  gain  is  not  too 
manifestly  due  to  an  excess  of  manuring.  It  is 
the  medium  sized  potato,  about  as  large  as  the 
hen’s  e^,  which  has  seemed  to  prove  the  best 
for  seed  in  nearly  all  experiments.  Very  large 
ones  or  very  small  tubers  do  not  produce  as 
great  a  yield,  while  the  seed  from  very  large 


potatoes  seems  to  give  an  increased  number  of 
small  potatoes  in  the  next  crop.  This  may  be  in 
part  owing  to  the  tendency  to  over-seeding  or  an 
overgrowth  of  vines.  As  the  increase  has  also 
usually  been  very  marked  when  seed  from  the 
North  has  been  used"  instead  of  home  grown 
seed,  it  may  not  be  profitable  for  the  farmer  to 
save  his  own  seed  as  long  as  he  can  get  such 
as  he  wants  from  higher  latitudes. 

ROWEH. 

Some  of  the  mowing  lands  have  a  second 
crop  which  is  worth  cutting.  It  is  much  better 
to  cut  every  crop  which  will  make  one-quarter 
of  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  even  though  the 
market  price  of  the  hay  does  not  pay  for  the 
labor,  than  to  let  it  remain  and  die  upon  mow¬ 
ing  land. 

The  accumulation  of  dried  grass  upon  the 
surface  of  such  fields  will  enrich  them  when  it 
is  plowed  under,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  smother¬ 
ing  out  all  the  finer  and  more  nutritious  grasses. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  manure  made  from  it 
when  fed  out  would  not  do  more  to  enrich  the 
soil  Such  dried  grass  raked  in  with  the  next 
year’s  crop  is  an  injury  to  the  hay,  both  for  the 
market  and  for  home  use.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
if  it  is  so  scattered  or  so  light  as  to  not  pay 
for  mowing,  to  feed  it  down,  but  not  to  feed  too 
closely  or  too  late  in  the  season. 

It  is  feeding  closely  just  before  a  hot  and  dry 
season,  or  just  before  Winter  comes,  so  that 
the  grass  roots  are  exposed  too  much  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  not  protected  from  being 
•thrown  out  by  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
Winter,  that  is  liable  to  injure  the  future  crop. 
As  a  general  rule,  mowing  lauds,  if  on  firm 
ground,  are  benefited  rather  than  injured  by 
allowing  the  cattle  to  run  on  them  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  early  October,  or  by  cutting  a  second 
crop  from  them. 

The  value  of  rowen  hay,  when  well  cut  and 
well  cured,  is  hardly  appreciated.  The  chemists 
do  not  rate  its  nutritive  elements  as  high  as 
that  of  grass  cut  at  the  first  crop  ;  but  it  is 
easily  digested,  and  the  cows  will  give  more 
milk  for  it,  and  keep  in  as  good  condition  of 
flesh  as  upon  any  hay  given  them.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  it  profitable  if  used  for  one  feed  each 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  Winter.  It  should  be 
put  where  it  can  be  reached  when  wanted. 

WESTERH  FARM  MORTGAGES. 

The  Chicago  Mail  of  Sept  25th  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  questionable  and  even  reckless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  certain  “  wild-cat  mortgage  com- 
piwies  and  firms”  are  doing  business  at  the 
West.  It  says,  by  way  of  illustration : 

A  Western  farm  mortgage  on  which  over  a 

Cr’s  interest  was  in  default  was  sent  from  the 
t  to  a  Chicago  firm  for  collection,  and  by  it 
sent  to  a  Western  correspondent,  who  reported 
the  borrower  “  badly  on  the  down  grade.”  A 
few  days  later  word  came  that  it  would  be  paid, 
and  a  little  later  full  payment  was  received. 
Being  a  little  curious  on  the  subject,  further  in¬ 
quiry  was  made,  and  a  reply  came  that  a  West¬ 
ern  mortgage  company  had  made  delinqueht  a 
new  loan  for  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  old  one 
— adding,  for  which  a  round  commission  was 
paid. 


Sold  by  Druggists — 36  cents,  60  cents,  and  tl. 
g^A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  Nutrition  ot  Infanta 
and  Invalids,"  tree  on  application. 

WELLS,  BICHABDSON  k  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVEBT  SATUBDAY  FBOM 

NEW  YORK  for  6US60W  ila  LONDONDERRY. 

ANCHOBIA . Oct.  3,  8  A.  H.  I  DEVOMIA . Oct.  8,  8  P.  U. 

FUBNESSIA . Oct.  16,  7  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $45  and  155.  Second  Clnss,|30. 

JOINT  EXPBESS  8EBVI0E, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  ■■  CITY  OF  BOHE "....sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  13, 

Steamer  “AMEBICA  ", . sails  Wednesday,  Oct  37. 

And  every  alternate  Wedneeday  thereafter. 

Snloon  Passnge,  $60  and  mwards.  Second  Clnss,  $38, 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

SZNSSRSOIT  BROrnSRS,  Age&ti, 

T  Bowling  Green.  New  York. 


BY  H.  P.  BANKS. 


MERRELL  &  ANTHONY,  Nurserymen,  Oeneia,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  ntMT  TREES  (Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Ac.), 
If  you  want  GRAPE  TINES  (new  or  old  sorts). 

If  you  want  CIRRANT  or  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
If  you  want  ORNAnENTAL  TREES,  or 
ANYTHING  grown  by  NURSERYMEN, 

True  to  name,  and  one  half  usual  retail  prices, 

SEND  FOB  ODB  CIBCULAB. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  a  farm  of  30  or  70  acres,  or  10,16,36,60^ 
or  75  acres,  partly  planted  to  fruit,  pleasanUy  located,  and 
thoroughly  Ule-dralned,  on  reasonable  terms,  address  us. 


A  PRATER  FOR  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  ;  Apropos  of  the  struggle  against  the 
rack-renting  landlords  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen, 
here  is  a  prayer  which  used  to  be  uttered  by 
Englishmen  ^  years  ago :  “  For  landlords ; 
The  earth  is  Thine,  O  Lord,  and  all  that  is 
contained  therein  ;  notwithstanding  Thou  hath 
given  the  possession  thereof  to  the  children  of 
men,  to  pass  over  the  time  of  their  short  pil¬ 
grimage  in  this  vale  of  misery.  We  heartily 
pray  Thee  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
hearts  of  them  that  possess  the  grounds,  pas¬ 
tures,  and  dwelling-places  of  the  earth,  that 
they  remembering  themselves  to  be  Thy  ten¬ 
ants,  may  not  rack  and  stretch  out  the  rents  of 
their  houses  and  lands  ;  nor  yet  take  unreason¬ 
able  fines  and  incomes  after  the  manner  of 
covetous  worldlings,  but  so  let  them  out  to 
others  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  may  be 
able  both  to  pay  their  rents,  and  also  honestly 
live  to  nourish  their  family  and  to  relieve  the 
poor.  Give  them  grace  also  to  consider  that 
they  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this 
world,  having  here  no  dwelling-place,  but  seek¬ 
ing  one  to  come  ;  and  they,  remembering  the 
short  continuance  of  their  life,  may  be  content 
with  what  is  sufficient,  .and  not  join  house  to 
house,  nor  couple  land  to  land,  to  the  impover¬ 
ishment  of  others ;  but  so  behave  themselves 
in  hitting  out  their  tenements,  lands,  and  pas¬ 
tures,  that  after  this  life  they  may  be  received 
into  everlasting  dwelling-places  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.” 

DR.  GUTHRIE  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  SABBATH. 

The  habits  of  strict  discipline  and  Sabbath 
observance  which  prevailed  in  his  youth.  Dr. 
Guthrie  afterwards  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
means  of  training  the  young  in  habits  of  patient 
endurance,  obedience,  and  self-denial,  and  in 
giving  to  Scotsmen  that  thoughtful  and  intel¬ 
lectual  cast  and  hard-beadedness  which  has 
made  them  so  successful  in  pushing  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  world.  Speaking  of  the  sneers 
which  had  been  levelled  at  Scotch  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  he  says :  “  The  best  answer  I  can 
perhaps  furnish  to  these  libels  affecting  Scot¬ 
land,  is  to  draw  an  honest  and  candid  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord’s  Day  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  home  of  my  youth.  Conversation 
about  the  ordinary  business  of  life  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  nor  allowed.  No  letters  were  taken 
from  the  post-office,  nor  any  but  religious 
books  read.  Nor  were  the  newspapers  looked 
at,  although  in  these  days  our  armies  were  in 
the  battle-field  fighting  the  French.  No  walk 
was  taken  but  in  the  garden  and  to  church, 
which  we  attended  regularly  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  my  father,  who 
had  the  Catechism — the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines— at  his 
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ately  till  he  has  sweated  and  dried  ofl  three 
times,  and  after  that  you  can  let  him  go  for¬ 
ward  freely,  and  he  will  not  disappoint  any  rea¬ 
sonable  expectations. 

Loss  of  sleep  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  be¬ 
ing  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  stomach.  The  reme¬ 
dy,  therefore,  is  to  draw  the  blood  downward 
from  the  brain.  This  can  be  done  by  eating  a 
biscuit  or  a  little  bread,  followed  by  a  glass  of 
milk  or  water,  says  the  News. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  which  a  given  weight 
of  milk  will  produce,  does  not  settle  the  value 
of  a  breed  for  cheese  production.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  the  cow  or  the  breed  which 
will  turn  out  the  most  cheese  from  a  given 
quality  of  feed,  is  the  most  profitable  one  for  the 
cheese  dairy. 

A  North  Carolina  writer  asks  which  would  be 
the  best  breed  of  beef  cattle  to  cross  on  his 
native  stock  in  that  State,  Polled  Angus,  Short¬ 
horn,  or  Hereford,  and  the  New  York  Times 
responds  that  neither  of  these  would  be  suited 
to  the  locality  indicated — a  cotton-growing  re¬ 
gion — but  recommends  the  Devon,  which  makes 
excellent  beef,  while  the  cows  are  better  milk¬ 
ers  than  either  of  the  three  mentioned. 

The  late  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  at  a  reception  one 
evening,  says  Harper’s  Weekly,  heard  a  young 
man  express  a  desire  for  a  drink  of  whiskey. 
“It’s  the  worst  liquid,  my  friend,”  said  he, 
“  you  can  take  into  your  stomach,  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you.”  He  then  obtained  a  piece  of 
raw  beef  and  put  it  in  a  glass  of  whiskey.  In 
half  an  hour  or  so  he  took  the  piece  out,  and 
asked  bis  friend  to  feel  of  it.  It  was  almost  as 
tough  as  leather. 

Fish-hawks  are  verj’  plentiful  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  They  build  large  nests  in  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  very  soon  the  trees  die  (for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know),  leaving  the  nest 
on  the  summit  of  a  bare  trunk.  These  birds 
are  large  and  handsome,  and  have  a  very  musi¬ 
cal  note,  but  are  exceedingly  fierce.  The  State 
imposes  a  fine  of  $10  on  any  one  caught  killing 
one  of  them,  because  they  protect  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  they  frequent  from  the  depredations  of 
chicken-hawks. 

Ragweed  is  the  great  bane  of  our  grain  stub¬ 
bles.  If  of  Spring  grain,  to  be  plowed  under 
in  the  Fall  for  Winter  wheat  or  rye,  they  do 
little  harm,  as  they  are  plowed  under  before 
seeds  form.  But  if  the  ground  has  already 
been  seeded  with  grass  or  clover,  the  ragweed 
should  be  mown  in  September  or  October  while 
in  blossom.  This  will  prevent  it  from  seeding, 
and  as  it  is  an  annual,  the  weed  will  die.  Next 
Spring  either  clover  or  grass  will  keep  it  from 
becoming  troublesome. 

Farmers  near  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  who  grow  most 
of  the  peppermint  produced  in  this  country, 
are  hurrying  their  crop  to  market.  The  price 
has  opened  at  $2.55  to  $2.80  a  pound.  This  is 
considerably  higher  than  was  paid  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  market  a  year  ago,  but  then  the  price 
advanced  to  $3.50,  and  even  higher  later  in  the 
season.  The  continuance  of  cholera  in  Southern 
Europe  creates  a  large  demand  for  peppermint 
oil,  which  would  be  greatly  increased  if  cholera 
came  to  this  country  another  season.  The  crop 
is  profitable  where  grown  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  pay  for  establishing  a  distillery. 

The  crow,  according  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  persistent 
seed- transporting  agencies  known,  and  to  its 
efforts  are  probably  due  the  founding  of  many 
a  new  forest.  This  bird  has  an  aimless  and 
mischievous  habit  of  picking  up  and  flying 
away  with  any  small  objects  which  happen  to 
attract  attention,  dropping  them  in  an  equally 
aimless  manner.  The  crows  often  gather  by 
hundreds,  holding  noisy  conventions,  and  as 
they  disperse,  each  drops  something,  the  arti¬ 
cles  proving  to  be  acorns,  walnuts,  hickorynuts, 
buckeyes,  sycamore-balls,  sticks,  egg-shells, 
pebbles,  etc. 

There  is  little  or  no  mechanical  effect  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  surface  application  of 
manure  on  graas.  Theoretically  there  is  no 
waste  by  the  exposure  of  manure  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  practically  we  believe  there  may  be. 
We  have  spread  manure  on  plowed  fields  in 
the  Autumn,  and  left  it  exposed  all  Winter,  and 
found  our  cultivated  crops  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  quite  as  heavy  as  where  the  same  amount 
of  manure  was  applied  in  the  Spring  immedi¬ 
ately  before  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  spread  a  top  dressing  on  grass  land  in 
the  Fall,  leaving  it  in  a  somewhat  lumpy  and 
uneven  condition,  and  have  failed  to  see  much 
benefit  from  it  the  Summer  following  or  any 
time  afterward. 

The  rule  that  young  animals  gain  more  rapid¬ 
ly  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  has  an 
apparent  exception  in  young  pigs.  As  soon  as 
old  enough  to  be  fed,  they  are  given  a  diet  so 
plentiful  and  rich,  that  their  weak  digestive 
organs  are  heavily  over-tasked.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  where  com  is  the  staple  feed,  as  it 
is  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  CJorn,  as  a 
main  feed,  should  be  tabooed  until  they  are  a 
year  old.  By  this  time  their  digestive  organs 
will  acquire  power  to  digest  even  the  richest 
food.  If  fed  while  young  with  oats  or  barley 
meal  in  Summer,  and  a  little  corameal  as  cold 
weather  approaches,  the  pig’s  health  will  be 
unimpaired,  and  the  largest  gain  made  while 
young. 

By  the  end  of  September,  all  the  apples  that 
have  dropped  should  be  picked  up,  so  that 
what  drop  later  will  be  separated  from  those 
that  dropped  early.  As  a  rule,  W’inter  fruit 
should  not  be  gathered  until  after  Oct.  1 ;  but 
the  Autumn  fruit  will  most  of  it  be  gathered 
before  the  end  of  September.  The  trees  should 
be  examined  for  borers,  and  the  young  orchard 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  limbs 
that  cross  each  other  removed.  This  work 
can  be  done  much  better  during  warm  weather 
than  after  Winter  sets  in.  After  removing  the 
borers,  a  small  mound  of  earth  should  be  made 
around  each  tree  to  protect  it  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  from  field  mice. — Massachusetts  Plough- 
mau. 
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after  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  up  teams  and  wagon.  In  this 
way  little  or  no  injury  is  done  to  the  plants  by 
trampling  the  ground.  A  few  leaves  may  be 
broken  off,  but  the  root  is  uninjured,  and  ready, 
with  the  stimulus  of  the  manure,  to  send  up 
plenty  more  leaves  and  stalks  in  the  Spring. 
Sometimes  the  top  dressing  is  deferred  until 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Manure  is 
then  drawn  out  and  distributed  from  the  sled. 
It  is  easier  drawing  out  manure  on  the  snow 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  easy  pulling  for 
the  team,  and  not  so  heavy  lifting  the  manure 
as  into  a  wagon. 

BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  small  birds  has 
been  known  to  be  followed  by  serious  increase 
of  noxious  insects ;  and  invasions  of  insects 
which  threatened  to  devastate  large  tracts  of 
country  have  been  cut  nearly  short  by  the 
timely  services  of  some  of  our  native  birda. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  cited,  it  is  clear  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  systematic  investigation  of  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  birds  and  agriculture  should  prove 
of  value  to  farmers  and  horticulturists.  Such 
an  investigation  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
newly  established  Division  of  Economic  Orni¬ 
thology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  persons  (farm¬ 
ers  and  others)  interested  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  food  of  all  birds  consists  either  of  animal 
matter  or  vegetable  matter  or  both,  and  its 
consumption  must  be  serviceable  or  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  food  they  eat,  all  birds  may  be  class¬ 
ed  under  one  of  two  headings — beneficial  or  in¬ 
jurious.  Many  species  are  both  beneficial  and 
injurious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them  to 
either  category  until  the  percentage  of  their 
food  elements  have  been  positively  determined 
and  the  sum  of  the  good  balanced  against  the 
sum  of  the  evil. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  small  birds 
the  food  varies  considerably  with  the  season, 
sometimes  changing  from  vegetable  to  animal 
or  from  injurious  to  beneflei^.  Furthermore, 
many  birds  feed  their  young  upon  substances 
which  the  adults  rarely  or  never  cat,  and  the 
young  on  leaving  the  nest  sometimes  greedily 
devour  things  which  are  discarded  as  they 
grow  older.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  food  of  each  species  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  at  different  ages. 

Information  is  desired  on  all  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  inquiry,  and  special  attention  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  following : 

1.  Has  the  common  crow  been  observed  to 
catch  young  chickens,  or  to  steal  eggs  ? 

2.  Has  it  been  observed  to  eat  corn  or  other 
cereals  in  the  field?  If  so,  how  long  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  how  extensive  was  the  injury  done? 

3.  Has  the  crow  been  observed  to  feed  upon 
injurious  insects  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  insects 
were  thus  destroyed,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

4.  Has  the  crow  blackbird,  or  grackle,  been 
observed  to  carry  off  the  young  of  the  robin  or 
of  other  small  birds,  or  to  destroy  their  eggs  ? 

5.  When  breeding  near  the  house,  has  it  been 
observed  to  drive  off  small  birds  (such  as 
robins,  bluebirds,  etc.)  which  had  previously 
made  their  abode  on  the  premises  ? 

6.  Has  it  been  observed  to  eat  corn  or  other 
cereals  in  tlie  field?  If  so,  how  long  after 
planting,  and  how  extensive  was  the  injury 
done  ? 

7.  Has  the  crow  blackbird  been  observed  to 
feed  upon  injurious  insects?  If  so,  what  kinds 
of  insects  were  thus  destroyed,  and  to  what 
extent  ? 

8.  W’hat  birds  have  been  observed  to  feed 
upon  or  otherwise  injure  buds  or  foliage,  and 
what  plants  or  trees  have  been  so  injured  ? 

9.  What  birds  have  been  observed  to  feed 
extensively  upon  fruit?  What  kind  or  kinds  of 
fruit  have  been  most  injured  by  each  species, 
and  how  extensive  have  been  the  losses  thus 
occasioned  ? 

10.  The  bobolink  (ricebird  or  Maybird  ef  the 
Southern  States)  congregates  in  vast  flocks 
during  its  migrations,  and  commits  extensive 
depredations  in  certain  parts  of  the  South.  The 
division  will  be  glad  to  receive  detailed  accounts 
of  these  depredations  from  persons  living  in  the 
affected  districts,  to  whom  a  special  circular 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

11.  What  birds  are  considered  to  be  injurious 
to  grain  crops,  and  what  kinds  are  regarded  as 
beneficial  ?  On  what  facts  are  these  opinions 
ba.sed? 

12.  What  birds  have  been  observed  to  feed 
upon  injurious  insects,  and  upon  what  kind  or 
kinds  does  each  bird  feed  ? 

13.  Do  blackbirds  (other  than  the  crow  black¬ 
bird  already  mentioned)  commit  serious  depre¬ 
dations  in  your  vicinity  ?  If  so,  which  of  the 
several  species  of  blackbirds  are  concerned, 
and  what  crops  are  affected  ? 

14.  TThh  any  kind  of  bird  been  observed  to 
feed  upon  the  honey-bee?  If  so,  what  species, 
and  how  extensive  has  been  the  injury  done? 

When  possible  the  exact  date  should  be  given 
of  all  occurrences  reported. 

Persons  willing  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
birds’  stomachs  will  be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  blanks  and  instructions. 

Special  circulars  on  the  English  sparrow  and 
on  the  economic  relations  of  mammals,  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

C.  fi.ABT  Mfjibiam,  Ornithologist. 

WMhlngton,  D.  C. 

A  boy  who  can  undertake  the  job  of  picking 
small  stones  from  a  four-acre  field,  and  carry  it 
through  without  complaining,  says  the  New 
England  Farmer,  has  acquired  a  training  that 
will  carry’  him  through  almost  any  difficulty  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  overcome  in  after  life. 
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,1  host  of  useful  and  oriia- 
mentjil  artleh-s  to  select  from, 
••iend  us  jour  address  (mention  this  P*!'’"'’*''"'') 
will  mail  you  our  l;riej  »n(II'rernliim 

foil  particulars.  .Vddress  NATIONAL 'TEA 
FEE  CO..  Washlngtcn  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  AnserlMSB  InwM»i««nt  Cwhsmbt.  Innsf; 

porated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Bio* 
of  Nl.lMMI.Ooe.  Sncoesdlng  OaassT  Baos.  A 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  Oa.ss^  Cldtb  A  Ce.,  MlMbsK 
Dakota.  Orhsst.  Osatss  A  Co.,  Huron,  Dakot^  Ba^ 
ers  and  Mortgaae  Brokers,  offer  OurMtesA 
gages.  Debenture  and  Bchool  Bonds.  Their  Demand  M- 
vestment  Certifleates  drawing  8  per  cent,  ara  awaavro 
for  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  time.  Kjssar 
•xperience.  Writs  for  pamphleL 

llome  Odiee,  Rmm.tsbarg.  ■•w*. 

Mew  York  Offloo,  UO  Massan  Bt 


tbe  popular  favorite  for  drewring 
the  hair,  Koatoring  color  when 

f  ray,  imd  preventing  Dandruff, 
t  cleanaea  the  ecalp,  atop#  the 
hair  falling,  and  la  anre  to  pleaae. 
Me.  and  31.W  at  Drugglate. 


CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOLID  AS  ENGUSH  CONSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BONDS 

AddrcM  Ontral  Hlintia  Financial  Agency,  Jacksenrille,  HI. 

MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 

BELLS  JhL  west  TflOY,  n.  y.  beliIs, 

Furnished  For  Churches  Schools,  etc  alsoCblmM 

since  and  Peals.  Formoretbsnbslf  acentnr] 

1N24I.  noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  DECORATION 

AND 

FURNISHING, 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTDBE  SDPERIOB 

CHURCH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShant  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMBS  AUD  PsAts  toT  CHDRC'UIS,  be. 
Send  tor  Price  end  CAtAlogue.  Address 
,  H-  MeSHANE  *  CO., 
lATcM/fm  thit  p*Str.  Baltlsssrs.  HA. 


Onaranteed  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  nettinf 
7  toSpercent.  seaiUaannal interest.  Prumpa 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  remitted  free  of 
charge.  Loans  secured  on  Bsal  EsUte  in  Hin* 
ne^Jia  or  improved  farms  in  Minnasots,  lows, 
or  Dakota. worth  three  to  six  limes  tbe  loan, 
npem  selected  locations.  Refer  to  Nstional  Bank 
of  Commerce.  Minneapolis,  and  Banks  generally. 
Before  investing,  send  for  fonna  and  pariicnlara  to 

8U  DKMCD  1^*1  Estate  and  Mortgage  Dealer, 

•o ViP ''/I* P<>Ll!'‘|..-mn"i;  « 


Plso’s  Rsmedy  for  Cstarrb  It  tbe 
Boat,  Bnslatt  to  Dae,  and  Cheapest. 


m  textile  knevra.  Beeanee  PULL  WEIUIITB  aad 
m  WEASUKEM  are  alwaya  glvea.  Beeaase  tt  h 
PURE  MILK.  Beeaaae  NO  POISONOUS  DTE8 
H!  are  used  fer  the  parpMe  at  ebtalnla*  a*  ar- 
m  tISclal  lastre.  Beeaaee  It  fa,  “SOl'T  FINISB,” 
and  easy  t#  kaft.  Beeaaae  k  la  UNIFORM  IN 
y  tlZB,  AND  CORRECTLY  NUMBERED.  Be- 
iJ  caaae  It  la  POSITIVELY  THE  ONLY  SILK  sait- 
■  able  far  knittlag  wbleh  WILL  BEAR  WASH> 
‘i*  INO  WITHOUT  INJURT  ta  eaiar  ar  taxtara. 


I 
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‘OLD  WHITE’  AED  THE  SATDRAL  BBIDOE. 

Bj  BitlHn  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  South  Is  justly  proud  of  these  two  fa¬ 
mous  resorts.  For  years  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  have  drawn  a  Summer  population 
which  has  made  it  a  city  of  renown.  Its  hotel, 
with  the  rows  of  cottages  on  either  slope,  has 
nothing  like  Itself  in  this  or  any  land.  The 
fame  of  its  spring  has  been  well-nigh  outrun 
by  the  report  of  its  unique  entertainments  and 
the  splendor  of  its  social  list.  How  anybody 
reached  that  mountain  nest  before  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Bailway  crossed  the  Blue  Bidge 
and  pierced  the  Alleghanies,  is  a  question  with 
every  visitor  of  to-day.  The  train  that  bore 
us  from  Charlottesville,  ran  into  the  night  and 
the  rain  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  Alleghany 
ranges,  and  our  observation-car  became  itself 
the  only  visibility,  till  the  fiash  of  an  electric 
light  proclaimed  the  near  proximity  of  the 
Southern  Baden.  Morning  came  on  the  first 
vibrations  of  the  cool  wave,  and  with  the  glory 
of  an  Autumn  sun  lighting  up  the  scene,  we 
looked  the  grand  old  capit^  of  near  a  hundred 
Summers  in  the  face  with  infinite  content. 

The  location  is  lofty,  and  apart  from  the 
world.  Swing  the  Apennines  close  to  old 
Borne,  and  let  a  spring  spout  sulphur  water 
from  under  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  Capitol  might  be  the  hotel  facing  the  other 
way.  Build  cottages  on  the  slopes,  and  lay 
out  a  Lovers’  Walk  above  the  Tarpeian  Bock, 
and  the  parallel  would  be  complete.  It  de¬ 
lighted  a  Virginia  Senator  to  be  told  that  a 
Northern  eye  had  recognized  this  classic  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  wilderness  of  his  State. 

If  the  “  Old  White  ”  is  like  Borne,  then  Bich- 
mond  must  be  grander  than  even  its  loyal  lov¬ 
ers  know.  For  the  torrid  days  of  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  mountain  capital  is  preferred  by  them 
also.  Thete  were  many  of  them  lingering  still 
in  the  charmed  air,  and  our  breakfast  table 
was  presided  over  by  their  gallant  Governor. 
Fair  women  and  brave  men  are  the  boast  of 
the  South.  A  goodly  number  of  them  seemed 
to  grace  the  closing  days  of  a  prosperous  so¬ 
cial  season.  Other  States,  too,  are  represented 
there,  notably  New  York.  Even  the  great 
Northwest  comes  down  to  the  sea  over  this  at¬ 
tractive  line  of  railway,  or  goes  back  from 
Washington  to  take  White  Sulphur  on  itsway. 
Tamo  enough  the  waters  are  after  the  sparkle 
of  Saratoga,  but  the  social  air  is  tonic,  and 
even  our  brother  of  the  Catalpa  might  find  in¬ 
spiration  rather  than  insipidity  with  goodly 
company. 

From  the  Springs  to  the  Natural  Bridge  is  a 
railway  ride  of  a  hundred  miles,  full  of  varied 
beauty.  Why  has  no  one  whispered  to  The 
Evangelist  that  the  waters  of  the  Upper  James 
Biver  are  colored  wonderfully  like  the  Bhine 
at  Bonn,  or  the  Danube  at  Batisbon  ?  Fringed 
with  great  trees,  vine-clad  and  touched  with 
Autumn  loveliness,  the  wild  river  seemed  to 
race  with  the  engine,  and  fling  out  signals  of 
new  grace  and  glee  at  every  turn.  There  are 
pictured  rocks  in  many  a  wdld  spot,  where  the 
hills  have  been  sliced  away  from  the  shore  to 
make  room  for  our  flying  horse.  The  wild 
glen  that  the  Bridge  spans,  has  no  peer  for  a 
certain  soft  savagerj'.  a  subdued  or  saddening 
sweetness.  Streams  have  an  air  about  them 
which  is  iiersonal  and  peculiar.  Washington 
was  moved  by  this  roaring  torrent  to  speak 
tenderly  of  it,  as  one  does  of  womanhood.  The 
stupendous,  rugged  arch  is  but  one — not  the 
only  attractive  feature.  There  is  a  weird  beau¬ 
ty  in  its  lines.  This  is  no  model  bridge,  such 
as  spans  the  Seine  or  the  Arno.  But  the  plaint¬ 
ive  cry  of  the  stream  as  you  stand  and  gaze  up¬ 
ward  ,  will  make  you  weep.  No  man  can  tell  how 
this  bridge  was  made,  not  even  the  much-know¬ 
ing  scientist.  This  wild  gorge  is  something 
more  than  a  chance  gush  of  nature.  These 
few  yards  of  suspended  rock,  with  their  but¬ 
tresses  that  seem  to  writhe  like  Laocoon,  bear 
a  burden  of  meaning  for  which  we  have  no 
speech.  It  is  like  the  spring  from  the  natural 
to  the  supernatural;  we  look  upon  it  as  we 
look  into  the  deep  mysteries  of  God,  into  the 
abysses  of  a  terrible  visitation  of  His  provi¬ 
dence.  Hundreds  might  make  merry  in  that 
caflon,  but  a  solitary  walk  through  it  in  the 
flush  of  sunset  kindles  a  feeling  which  is  sub. 
lime.  We  can  believe  that  in  that  place  a  boy 
could  achieve  the  ascent,  which  Elihu.  Burritt 
has  pictured  to  all  American  boys.  Such  things 
are  in  the  air  of  the  place.  The  underground 
channel  of  the  Lost  Biver  is  above  the  glen. 
There  is  a  yet  deeper  channel  below,  which 
sometimes  drinks  the  stream  dry..  So  the 
place  is  filled  with  enchantment.  Try  it, 
rea«ler,  and  be  uplifted  in  sentiment.  Bare 
are  these  spots  of  earth  where  one  comes  near 
the  Infinite  Good.  Well-spent  the  day  in  which 
a  man  gets  out  of  the  levels  of  his  kind,  gets 
off  soundings,  and  finds  his  place  only  by  far 
uplooks  to  the  mighty  stars. 

DR.  KENDALL  ON  THE  TEXAS  SITUATION. 

To  the  Editor  o(  The  New  York  Evangelist ; 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
our  Synodical  Missionary  in  Texas,  Bev.  Henry 
S.  Little,  D.D.,  with  regard  to  the  drought  and 
consequent  suffering  in  parts  of  that  State. 
Speaking  of  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Albany,  Tex¬ 
as,  whose  letters  and  appeals  you  have  pub¬ 
lished,  and  who  is  now  in  the  city  seeking  aid, 
he  says  “He  cannot  very  much  overstate  the 
suffering  in  mhny  localities,”  and  he  adds: 
“  Revs.  G.  Van  Eman  of  Vernon,  George  Pier¬ 
son  of  Henrietta,  H.  F.  Albright  of  Seymour, 
William  B.  Bloys  of  Coleman,  William  H.  Niles 
of  Jacksboro,  S.  G,  Fisher  of  Cisco,  B.  T.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  of  Brownwood,  W.  C.  McCune  of  San 
Angelo,  D.  H.  Dodson  of  Point  Rock,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Burke  of  Baird,  are  all  in  the  smitten 
district,  where  help  is  needed  as  well  as  Brown.” 
All  these  are  in  that  part  of  the  State  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Brown ;  all  these  persons  are  our 
missionaries.  Still  further  he  says:  “The 
Texas  people  are"  doing  much  to  help  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  but  most  people  in  Texas  are  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cities,  and  most  of  these  are  crippled  by 
the  dull  times  caused  by  the  drought.  In  some 
counties  they  are  doing  nobly.” 

“  The  cotton-growing  rich  men  are  probably 
more  friendly  to  the  sufferers  than  some  oth¬ 
ers.  However,  hundreds  [from  the  dry  West 
have  crowded  into  the  cotton  belt  to  the  East, 
and  make  a  loud  appeal  for  work  and  help. 
Forty-five  wagons  passed  through  Jacksboro 
in  one  day  when  I  was  there — an  unusual  day, 
but  they  go  every  day.  Mr.  Niles  writes  me 
this  week  ‘  How  the  country  people  are  to  get 
through  the  Winter  without  starving  to  death, 
is  a  mystery  to  me.’  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
cattle-men  are  cattle  poor.  I  have  seen  the 
starving  beasts  wandering  about  and  bellow¬ 
ing  for  water.  Thousands  have  died,  and  un¬ 
less  the  frost  holds  off  and  gives  us  a  long  Fall 
to  mature  the  grass  now  that  the  rains  have 
come,  there  will  be  vast  losses  among  cattle¬ 
men  this  Winter.  Our  churches  and  mission¬ 
aries  must  suffer.  There  have  been  some  very 
unwise  methods  used  in  giving  to  the  poor. 
Many  who  have  sufficient  means  of  their  own, 
have  applied  for  help.  The  Governor  has  been 
beset  with  most  Ill-advised  proposals.  Many 
counties  have  made  but  little  effort  at  home. 
But  if  benevolent  men  elsewhere  are  moved  to 
do  liberal  things,  it  will  be  well  if  they  ensure 
a  wise  distribution.  People  need  seed-wheat 
and  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  given 
out  by  those  who  inquire  into  each  case." 

Yours  truly,  H.  Kendall. 


gitnrent  Cl>entgD 

PKHSOITAl.  AWO  MKWS  ITKSIB. 

From  the  Herald :  Mrs.  Cleveland  passed  a  quiet 
Sunday.  After  recrivlng  a  few  visitors,  she  dined 
at  the  residence  of  an  old  friend. 

The  Bev.  John  B.  Clemson,  D.D.,  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  is  the  only  surviving  minister  ordained 
by  Bishop  White.  He  is  83  years  old. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Major-General  W.  S.  Han¬ 
cock  in  full  dress  uniform  adorns  the  new  $2  sil¬ 
ver  certificates. 

The  ordinance  forbidding  the  keeping  open  of 
butcher  shops  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Sunday,  Is 
strictly  enforced. 

Edwin  Booth  enclosed  a  one-thousand  dollar  bill 
to  a  sufferer  by  the  Charleston  quake,  and  wrote : 
“The  Almighty  loves  us  despite  His  chastise¬ 
ments.  Be  true  to  Him.  He  will  not  desert  you.” 

The  volcano  of  Colima,  Mexico,  is  again  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  causing  great  terror  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages.  This  is 
the  third  time  within  a  year  that  this  volcano  has 
become  active. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Bisbee  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  librarian  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Collie,  class  of 
’71,  and  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  class 
of  ’74,  and  was  recently  connected  with  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

The  Republicans  have  nominated  Judge  Charles 
Daniels  of  Buffalo  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  named  the  Hon.  Rufus  W.  Peckham  of 
Albany  for  the  same  office.  D.  Cady  Herrick  and 
William  A.  Poucher  agreed  “  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  make  a  declaration  of  principles,”  and  the 
Democratic  Committee  accepted  their  statement. 

In  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  the  jury  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  accused  of  being  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  anti-Chinese  riot  last  February,  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  on  the  27th  of  not  guilty,  after  having 
been  out  three  and  a  half  hours.  Tlie  defendants 
were  tried  in  the  United  States  Court  under  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “Ku  Klux”  law,  the 
prosecution  being  conducted  by  United  States  At¬ 
torney  White.  The  trial  was  in  progress  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  excited  great  interest. 

The  managers  of  the  Educational  Home  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  nearly  one  hundred  Indian  boys 
are  being  educated,  recently  held  a  festival  in  the 
woods,  and  the  reports  showed  that  during  the 
past  year  the  boys  had  mended  2565  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  132  pairs  were  made ;  450  barrels  of  flour  were 
baked  into  150,668  pounds  of  bread ;  92  dozen 
brooms  were  made ;  60  yards  of  carpet  woven ;  123 
pairs  of  trousers  and  128  coats  were  made;  and 
that  the  large  garden  worked  by  the  boys  yielded 
a  good  supply  of  vegetables. 

Hon.  P.  M.  B.  Young,  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  St.  Petersburg,  says  the  most  active 
military  preparations  are  in  progress  in  Russia, 
and  she  could  put  1,. 500,000  fully  equipped  men  in 
the  field  in  a  month.  He  thinks  Nihilism  has  been 
stamped  out,  and  says  the  Czar  goes  around  in 
public  a  great  deal  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Americans  are  very  popular  in 
Russia,  and  are  always  well  treated.  Natives  as 
well  as  foreigners  are  obliged  to  have  passports 
while  travelling  in  Russia. 

The  Charleston  EartlM|Hake. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Dawson,  the  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier,  gave  to  a  reporter  of  the 
Evening  Post,  who  met  him  on  Friday,  some  in¬ 
teresting  details  concerning  the  late  earthquake. 
Capt.  Dawson,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  terrible 
shock,  went  home  early,  and  missing  his  night-key 
went  around  his  house,  and  entered  by  a  rear  en¬ 
trance.  He  had  just  reached  his  room  when  the 
shook  came,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  go  in  by  his  front  door  probably  saved  his  life : 
for  the  front  of  his  house  was  one  mass  of  ruins, 
and  at  the  instant  when  he  would  have  been  un¬ 
locking  his  door,  more  than  twenty  tons  of  brick-, 
work  fell  on  the  entrance  piazza  of  his  house, 
completely  demolishing  it.  Capt.  Dawson  said 

The  first  unusnal  thing  which  surprised  me  was 
the  long  rumble  and  gradually  increasing  roar  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  Then  came  the 
swaying  back  and  forth,  the  rotarj-  motion,  and 
the  heaving,  as  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  To  give 
you  some  notion  of  the  noise  which  accompanied 
the  earthquake,  and  about  which  little  has  been 
said,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most  potent  fac¬ 
tors  in  creating  uncontrollable  terror  among  the 
people,  I  may  say  that  I  never  knew  that  about 
twenty  tons  of  brickwork  from  the  front  of  my 
house  had  fallen  forty  or  fifty  feet,  demolishing 
everything  in  its  way,  and  making  the  whole  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house  a  mass  of  ruin — so  great  was 
this  horrible  roar,  which  can  be  likened  to  nothing 
else  than  the  howling  of  a  terrific  storm  intensi¬ 
fied  tenfold,  that  I  hoard  nothing  of  the  fall  of 
this  tremendous  mass,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  in  front  of  my  house  until  I  tried  to 
go  out  by  the  front  door,  when  the  commotion  had 
ceased,  and  tumbled  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  nearly 
breaking  my  neck.  Almost  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  News  aad  Courier  office. 

There  seems  to  be  a  terrific  something  in  the 
noise  of  an  earthquake,  which  drowns  out  all  oth¬ 
er  noises  by  its  effect  upon  the  nerves.  It  is  per- 
fectlj'  indescribable,  but  it  is  the  most  appalling 
hubbub  of  which  we  have  any  notion ;  the  noise  of 
battle  is  as  nothing  compareil  .to  it.  I  w’ould  ra¬ 
ther  go  through  all  the  battles  of  the  war  over 
again,  than  one  more  such  earthquake,  and  I  find 
that  this  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  old 
soldiers  at  Charleston.  Many  of  us  have  been 
through  scores  of  battles,  have  seen  pretty  bad 
storms  at  sea,  and  yet  nothing  can  equal  the  terror- 
producing  effect  of  that  horrible  roar  which  pre¬ 
cedes  an  earthquake.  At  the  News  and  Courier 
office,  the  parapet,  fifty  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  is 
composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  tons  granite 
blocks,  one  of  which  reijuired  forty  men  to  turn 
over.  These  were  all  brought  down  to  the  side¬ 
walk  in  the  first  shock,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  build¬ 
ing  heard  them  fall. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  violence  of  the 
shaking  we  got,  the  experience  of  my  own  house 
may  best  be  described.  I  have  on  the  first  storj’  a 
tank  holding  about  2000  gallons  of  water.  When 
the  earthquake  reached  its  height,  I  stood  under  a 
door- lintel  in  my  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  noise 
of  falling  plaster  had  subsided,  I  heard  the  rush  of 
waters  from  above,  and  found  that  torrents  were 
pouring  down  through  the  broken  ceiling.  Of 
course  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  tank  had 
been  knocked  all  to  pieces,  and  I  found  that  the 
water  would  not  run  in  any  of  the  rooms.  I 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter  until  the  next 
day,  when  I  got  a  plumber,  as  a  personal  favor  to 
me,  to  come  and  see  how  I  could  get  some  water 
supply.  He  found  that  my  tank  and  pipes  were  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  ever.  The  house  had  rock¬ 
ed  so  violently  as  to  pitch  all  the  water  out  of  my 
tank,  and  completely  empty  it.  The  rotary  motion 
which  accompanied  the  earthquake  was  plainly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  statuary,  lamps, 
etc.,  were  turned  half  way  round  on  peilostals  or 
tables.  From  the  fact  that  some  houses  escaped 
almost  unharmed,  while  the  stronger  buildings 
near  them  were  almost  demolished,  I  infer  that 
the  earthquake  came  in  waves  somewhat  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  one  much  higher  than  the  other. 

If  we  had  had  no  more  earthquakes  since  the  first 
shock,  the  people  of  Charleston  would  by  this  time 
be  pretty  well  restored  in  body  and  mind,  but 
these  continued  shocks  make  every  one  uneasy, 
and  keep  up  the  nerv’ous  tension  which  must  result 
in  breaking  down  sooner  or  later.  The  scientific 
people  tell  us  that  these  after-shocks  should  in¬ 
spire  confidence,  as  indicating  that  the  original 
was  a  land-sli^e  upon  a  tremendous  scale,  and 
that  these  little  shocks  are  the  minor  readjust¬ 
ments  of  the  vast  mass  of  matter.  We  are  glad  to 
think  that  this  is  so,  but  confidence  will  not  be  re¬ 
stored  until  they  cease.  One  feature  of  the  shocks 
we  are  now  experiencing  every  few  days  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  sharp  detonation  which  precedes  the  famil¬ 
iar  rumble.  To  an  old  soldier  I  should  say  that  it 
resembles  the  crack  of  a  rifie  gun  in  the  distance, 
and  many  of  us  who  have  been  to  the  W’ar  instinc¬ 
tively  listened  to  the  whizz  of  the  projectile.  It  is 
this  detonation,  which  is  heard  distinctly  about 
half  way  between  Charleston  and  Somerville,  which 
throws  some  doubt  upon  the  land-slide  theory. 

At  present.  Charleston  business  is  flourishing, 
and  although  we  can  employ  several  hundred  more 
workmen  at  good  wages,  we  hope  to  get  roofs  and 
chimneys  in  fair  order  before  Winter  sets  in.  No 
person  in  Charleston  lacks  food,  shelter,  or  work. 
The  great  question  now  is  in  what  way  we  shall 
raise  the  money  with  which  to  make  Charleston 
comfortable  and  serviceable  as  it  was  before  the 
earthquake.  We  need  some  millions  of  dollars  to 
do  this.  I 


Colonel  Charles  G.  Green,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Boston  Post,  died  Sept.  27,  aged  eighty-three 
years. 

The  Rev.  John  Rodney,  rector-emeritus  of  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home 
‘in  that  city  Sept.  28,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
He  was  bom  Aug.  26,  1796. 

The  death  of  Col.  Bullffson  of  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
(elsewhere  noticed  by  his  pastor)  lays  low  a  vener¬ 
able  figure  long  familiar  to  all  citizens  or  Summer 
tourists  of  that  beautiful  portion  of  the  Catskills. 
Although  within  a  few  days  of  eighty-four  years 
o  f  age,  he  did  not  until  the  last  give  up  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  long  life,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
partly  natural  and  partly  of  faith,  was  remarked 
by  all,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
aged.  Of  a  large  family  of  children,  only  two  sons 
survive  him.  One  resident  in  Stamford,  and  in 
Republican  days  postmaster  there,  and  the  other, 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Buliff-ion,  once  at  the  front  as  a 
Superintendent  of  Missions,  but  for  the  last  dozen 
years  resident  in  this  city  as  superintendent  of  the 
Bethany  Institute,  and  also  in  charge  of  a  highly 
useful  mission  for  men,  in  the  Bowery. 

Colonel  John  F.  Hammond  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  died  in  Poughkeepsie  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  29,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Senator  Hammond  of  that  State.  Colonel 
Hammond  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army  on  Feb.  16, 1847,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel-surgeon  Dec.  14,  1882.  He 
served  throughout  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  at 
the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz,  Contreras,  Cherubusco, 
Molino  del  Bey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  was  resident  surgeon  of  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace  in  the  city  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas  during  the  American  occupation.  After 
the  Mexican  war,  he  served  in  Missouri,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  California,  and  Washington  Territory,  taking 
part  in  several  Indian  campaigns.  He  also  served 
at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Peach  Or¬ 
chard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Glen¬ 
dale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  in  the  late  Civil  War. 

It  is  said  W’illiam  and  Mary  College  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  still  retains  its  privileges.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  aged  president  rings  the  College  bell, 
though  not  one  student  responds.  The  College  is 
open,  and  the  charter  is  not  forfeited. 

The  character  of  the  population  in  the  newer 
States  of  the  West  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
biographies  of  the  men  nominated  for  State  officers 
by  the  Republicans  of  Minnesota,  viz :  the  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  a  native  of  Norway ;  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  a  native  of  Sweden ;  for  Auditor, 
a  native  of  Ohio ;  for  Treasurer,  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  for  Attorney-Genei-al,  a  native  of  Indiana ; 
for  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  two  natives  of  New 
York,  and  the  third  of  Canada ;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  says :  “I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  new  system  of  railroad  operations  in 
Germany  under  Government  administration,  and  I 
vastly  prefer  the  service  of  private  corporations  in 
our  own  country.  The  grumblers  at  the  American 
system  can  be  speedily  cured  by  a  few  weeks’  so¬ 
journ  on  the  Continent.  There  is  no  appeal,  for  if 
you  have  any  complaints  you  only  set  yourself 
against  the  Goveniment.  The  trains  neither  start 
on  time  nor  come  in  on  time,  and  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  express-trains  are  as  slow  as  the  way- 
trains  on  our  roads.” 

The  vicinity  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  21st 
and  22d  of  September,  was  visited  by  destructive 
rains,  followed  by  a  severe  hurricane,  which  flood¬ 
ed  the  whole  country.  The  rainfall  was  unpre¬ 
cedented,  twenty-six  inches  of  water  falling  in  the 
five  days  up  to  noon  on  the  23d.  In  Matamoros 
the  back  part  of  the  city,  comprising  thirty-four 
blocks,  was  inundated  on  the  night  of  the  23d  to 
the  depth  of  from  three  to  eight  feet.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  rescued  with  much  labor  and  cared  for 
in  public  buildings.  The  hurricane  began  at  4 
P.  M.  on  the  22d,  and  blew  all  night  with  terrific 
force,  the  wind  reaching  a  velocity  of  one  hundred 
miles  per  hour.  In  Brownsville  over  two  hundred 
houses  of  the  poorer  class  were;  blown  down,  and 
many  more  damaged.  In  Matamoros  more  than 
three  hundred  dwellings,  including  fifteen  brick 
houses,  were  prostrated,  and  several  hundred 
others  badly  damaged.  Over  1500  families  in 
Matamoros  and  four  hundred  in  Brownsville  were 
left  homeless.  In  the  the  country  the  prairies 
were  Inundated,  as  well  as  many  ranches.  Houses 
were  blown  down  and  the  crops  ruined. 

The  population  of  London  is  4,704,312;  New 
York,  1,206,299;  Brooklyn,  566,003;  Boston,  362,- 
839;  Philadelphia,  847,170;  Chicago,  503,185. 

Superiority  of  Ameriran  Cioth. 

American  mills,  says  an  expert  in  the  Sun,  have 
to  follow  the  foreign  in  the  matter  of  styles  or 
patterns,  but  the  best  expert  In  the  country  is  una¬ 
ble  to  tell  whether  a  piece  of  cloth  is  American  or 
British  from  an  examination  of  it.  The  best  looms 
in  tlie  world  are  made  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
best  weavers  are  employed  in  the  mills,  where  the 
highest  wages  for  the  work  are  paid.  If  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  best  American  product 
and  the  best  foreign,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  American. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  New  York  last  week  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  General  Convention  bo  requested 
to  petition  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  enact  a  statute  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
last  year,  which  provides  that  no  persons  be  mar¬ 
ried  until  a  license  has  been  procured  from  the 
county  clerk  or  other  authorized  person  addressed 
to  the  minister  or  other  person  performing  the 
ceremony. 

It  is  said  the  city  of  New  York  has  sent  thus  far 
to  the  Charleston  sufferers  the  sum  of  $150,000, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sending  more  than  $80,- 
000,  and  Trinity  Church  $5000. 

The  reduction  of  the  fare  on  the  Third-avenue 
Elevated  Road  to  five  cents,  went  into  operation 
Oct.  1st. 

One  thing  is  certain,  says  the  Star,  they  cannot 
nominate  a  man  of  higher  personal  character  than 
Mr.  Ward  well. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  reporting  upon  the 
management  of  the  Children’s  Fold,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Rev,  Edward  Cowley,  said  “  The 
good  people  conducting  the  Fold  are  certainly  de¬ 
serving  of  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  children’s  cause.” 

On  Saturday,  Chief  Engineer  Martin  said  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Bridge  tracks  over  Chatham  street 
will  not  result  in  the  increased  accommodation 
generally  expected  by  the  public.  In  the  first 
place,  the  extension  is  made  solely  for  switching 
purposes.  Owing  to  Mr.  Ottendorfer’s  successful 
opposition  to  the  full  plans  of  the  Bridge  trustees, 
we  are  unable  to  erect  a  covering,  so  that  passen¬ 
gers  from  the  Elevated  trains  and  those  who  as¬ 
cend  to  the  Bridge  from  the  Hall  of  Records  side 
of  the  square,  will  be  forced  to  travel  the  whole 
length  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  without  protec¬ 
tion.  You  may  imagine  that  running  the  gauntlet 
of  a  November  gale,  twenty  feet  in  air,  with  wind 
sleeting  in  sheets  across  the  platform,  will  be  ex¬ 
citing  if  not  pleasant.  We  can  never  arrange  for 
taking  on  passengers  at  the  Elevated  station. 
Just  when  the  new  extension  will  be  done,  I  have 
given  up  trying  to  guess.  Through  the  antics  of  a 
drunken  workman  in  Philadelphia,  our  work  has 
been  Interfered  with.  A  founder  went  upon  a  two 
weeks’  spree,  and  when  he  returned  was  discharg¬ 
ed.  His  fellow-workmen  made  common  cause  with 
him  and  struck.  I  have  just  received  word  of  the 
end  of  the  strike  and  the  resumption  of  work  upon 
our  contract.  When  all  is  completed,  we  will  be 
able  to  carry  40  per  cent,  more  passengers  than 
now,  than  is  11,000  to  12,000  an  hour  against  8,000 
now. 


Henry  George’s  constituents :  The  Rev.  B.  Heber 
Newton,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Kramer,  M.D.,  the  Rev.  Newland 
Maynard,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn,  D.D., 
Father  Dogherty,  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell.  Said 
Father  McGlynn:  “Arise,  0  people,  and  eman¬ 
cipate  yourselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Jakes, 
the  Mikes,  and  the  Billys.”  Patrick  Doody, 
chairman  of  the  Henry  George  labor  campaign 
in  the  Third  Assembly  District,  said :  “  It  wont 
be  hard  to  keep  union  men  from  ‘  scabbing " 
it  on  election  day.  Our  books  show  where  they 
live,  and  any  one  who  votes  with  the  old  parties, 
will  be  spotted,  and  we’ll  make  it  hot  for  him  when 
election  is  over.  A  man’s  no  good  in  the  union 
who  wont  vote  right.” 

The  Star  of  Monday  furnishes  the  following: 
“The  delegates  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  met 
as  usual  yesterday  afternoon  in  Clarendon  Hall, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution,  introduced 
by  the  Knickerbocker  Labor  Club :  ‘  That  all  trades- 
unions  and  organizations  connected  with  this  body, 
do  not  grant  unnaturalized  workingmen  union  cards 
unless  they  signify  their  intention  of  becoming  citi¬ 
zens,  and  that  the  cards  already  granted,  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  all  those  who  do  not  at  once  con¬ 
form  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution.’  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  resolution  will  be  to  equip 
Henry  George  with  at  least  5000  votes,  which  he 
otherwise  would  not  obtain.” 

Henry  George  says :  “New  York  is  entitled  to 
local  self-government,  absolute  and  in  all  things 
that  concern  New  York.  We  have  a  right  to  at¬ 
tend  to  our  own  affairs  without  interference  or  con¬ 
trol.  That  secured,  if  the  people  of  New  York  have 
bad  government,  it  is  their  own  fault.  The  musl- 
cipal  legislature,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  local 
affairs,  should  be  what  a  State  Legislature  is  to  a 
State.  The  legislative  body  could  Impeach  and 
oust  any  officeholder,  from  the  Mayor  down,  after 
having  given  him  a  hearing  and  trial.  It  could 
legislate  in  all  local  affairs.  It  could  create  offices 
and  designate  the  salaries  that  would  be  paid  to 
the  occupants.  It  could  raise  taxes  and  fix  the  rate 
— on  what  to  be  levied,  how  to  be  levied,  and  how 
to  bo  spent.  There  is  no  reason  why  New  York 
voters  are  not  as  capable  of  electing  an  honest 
legislator,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  would  be  the  fault 
of  the  voters,  and  thej’  should  suffer  for  it.  I  am 
a  thorough  believer  in  the  right  of  property,  hold¬ 
ing  that  all  that  any  one  can  produce  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  any  power  of  mind  or  body  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  him ;  but  I  do  not  hold  that  the  same 
right  of  property  can  attach  to  the  superficies  of 
the  earth.  Absolute  possession,  however,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  I  would 
leave  to  individuals  the  same  secure  possession 
that  they  now  have  under  the  present  system, 
merely  taking  for  the  use  of  the  community  that 
value  of  land  which  arises  from  the  growth  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  not  from  the  exertions  of  the  individual. 
I  believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  do  as  they 
please  so  long  as  they  observe  the  0(iual  rights  of 
others,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
Individuals.  I  would  abolish  all  taxes  which  have 
been  laid  on  individual  exertion.  I  would  impose 
no  taxes  on  buildings  or  improvements  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  form  of  wealth,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  more  wealth  there  is  in  any  country 
the  bettor  it  is  for  the  whole  people ;  and  I  would 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  by  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  land  ex¬ 
clusive  of  impiovements.  In  this  way  I  would 
take  for  public  use  that  enormous  value  that  arises 
from  the  growth  of  the  community,  and  to  which 
every  Individual  in  the  community  contributes.  If 
I  am  elected  I  will  appoint  to  office  the  men  who 
have  supported  me,  and  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  at  heart  the  success  of  ray  administration.  I 
believe  the  men  who  have  the  offices  should  be 
honest  and  capable,  and  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  head  and 
the  principles  that  he  was  elected  to  represent. 
The  men  whom  I  will  consult  about  appointments 
and  like  matters  of  my  administration,  will  be  the 
same  kind  of  men,  men  whom  I  know,  men  who 
have  supported  me,  men  I  can  trust,  the  same  men 
in  whose  Integrity  and  judgment  I  have  faith,  and 
who  represent  the  elements  that  combined  to  elect 
me.  If  for  any  place  I  could  not  find  a  competent 
man  among  their  number,  I  would  go  outside.  I 
want  competent  men — the  best  that  can  be  got.  I 
believe  in  good  salaries  to  public  officials.” 

E.  Ellery  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  County  Democracy,  said  :  “  It  is  impossible 
to  find  a  better  man  for  Mayor  than  him  whom  wo 
now  have.  It  is  impossible  in  large  organizations 
to  keep  out  all  unworthy  people.”  And  Assistant 
District  Attorney  John  R.  Fellows,  responded : 
“  There  is  no  home  or  hearth  in  the  city  where  our 
excellent  Mayor’s  praise  is  not  nightly  spoken. 
Whenever  that  element  of  labor  that  labors  with 
its  own  hands,  or  that  element  that  draws  its  sup¬ 
port  from  capital,  whenever  any  body  of  men  en¬ 
gage  in  lawless  acts  and  violent  deeds  that  offend 
the  laws,  they  should  not  only  bo  discouraged,  but 
punished.  It  is  my  duty  as  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
law  to  try  to  have  punishetl  all  violators  of  the 
law.” 

Certain  taxpayers  in  New  York  have  made  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  business  of 
the  Department  of  piiblic  Works  is  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Deputy  D.  Lowber  Smith,  says  the  Star. 
When  a  citizen  goes  to  the  department,  he  finds 
his  passage  to  the  Deputy  barred  by  a  ground 
glass  partition,  in  which  there  is  a  door  witli  a 
spring  lock.  Before  this  door  is  opened,  the  vis¬ 
itor  must  send  in  his  name  and  the  nature  of  his 
business  by  one  of  the  messengers  detailed  out¬ 
side  to  sec  that  no  person  gains  admission  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  Deputy  Commission¬ 
er.  If  the  nature  of  the  business  relates  solely  to 
the  department,  the  visitor  is  referred  to  General 
Newton  If  he  is  in  his  office.  If  the  Commissioner 
is  absent,  the  business  upon  which  the  citizen  calls 
is  not  always  attended  to  with  that  satisfaction 
which  is  desirable.  Later,  the  following  sign  was 
hung  in  the  corridor:  “Persons  having  business 
with  this  office,  will  communicate  personally  or  by 
letter  with  the  Commissioner.” 

After  sixty-one  days  of  intense  labor.  Engineer 
G.  T.  Balch,  with  the  assistance  of  Engineer  E.  E. 
Coryell,  made  a  long  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Accounts,  by  whom  ho  was  employed  to  official¬ 
ly  examine  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  pavement,  which  report*Deputy  D.  Lowber 
Smith  and  Gen.  Newton  stopped  the  work  on  the 
avenue  ten  days  to  punctuate,  if  the  reporters  of 
the  Great  Dailies  can  be  trusted,  in  which  Mr. 
Balch  said  :  “  Tlie  Mayor  and  Comptroller  are  to 

be  thanked  for  doing  good  work  on  Fifth  avenue.  .  . 

I  had  a  steel  gauge  of  the  proper  dimensions  made, 
and  found  that  only  11  per  cent,  of  the  blocks  were 
of  the  requisite  size.  Yes,  89  of  every  100  were  not 
up  to  the  requirements.  Already  a  large  portion 
of  the  street  has  been  paved  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  the  taxpayers  must  pay  for  the  work 
so  badly  done.”  The  sand  to  make  the  foundation 
of  the  pavement  is  of  a  much  poorer  quality  than 
the  specifications  demanded,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  that  evil  in  the  work  already  completed. 
The  law  forbids  the  removal  of  any  section  which 
has  been  laid. 

The  Star  dodges  the  question  in  asking  “Why 
cannot  other  employers  get  on  with  union  labor  ?” 
The  burning  question  is.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  can  a  man  labor  for  another  at  his  own 
valuation  without  the  consent  of  a  labor  union,  and 
be  safe  in  his  person  and  property  ? 

The  Sun  says  the  way  for  each  man  to  diminish 
his  taxes  is  to  diminish  his  expenditures,  and  this 
no  law  or  want  of  law  can  prevent  him  from  doing. 

Mr.  John  Davenport,  acting  clerk  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education,  finds  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  in  all  the  schools  for  the  year  ending 
August  20,  1886,  is  183,197.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  preceding  year  was  131,799, 


The  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  have  been 
shown  a  fac-simile  of  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  crew  of  the  pilot-boat 
Phantom  for  rescuing  the  people  aboard  the  steam¬ 
ship  Oregon.  The  medal  is  of  gold,  about  the  size 
of  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece.  On  the  face  side  is  a 
picture  of  the  Queen,  on  the  reverse  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Presented  by  the  British  Government.” 
Around  the  edge,  “  For  Saving  the  Lives  of  British 
Subjects.”  An  oak  leaf  further  ornaments  the  re¬ 
verse  side.  On  the  edge  are  the  names  of  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  awarded. 

The  Dominion  Threatened. 

Last  June,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  appealed  to  the  people  on  the  issue  of  a 
repeal  of  the  union  with  Canada,  and  carried  “  re¬ 
peal  ”  by  so  large  a  majority  that  out  of  thlrt5  - 
elght  members  of  the  House  only  eight  opponents 
of  repeal  were  chosen.  The  amendment  which  was 
thus  carried,  and  which  is  growing  rapidly  also 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
threatens  to  break  up  the  “Dominion.”  It  is  a 
question  that  deserves  to  be  understood  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  does  not  mean  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  the  repealers  is  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  three  maritime  provinces  from 
the  Canadas,  and  to  constitute  them  into  a  new 
confederation.  The  present  Canadian  Confedera¬ 
tion  consistsof  seven  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia— and  “  the  Terri¬ 
tories,”  with  a  total  population  of  4,324,810.  The 
maritime  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island — have  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  877,096.  Quebec  alone  has  1,359,027 ;  On¬ 
tario,  1,923,228. 

Alfred  B.  Morrine,  member  of  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  for  Bonavista,  says:  “The  Labrador 
flslieries  are  a  failure.  At  their  best  they  afford 
but  a  bare  subsistence.  The  15,000  inhabitants  of 
the  Labrador  coast  subsist  entirely  by  fishing. 
Thirty  thousand  people  go  from  Newfoundland  to 
Labrador  for  fish  every  year.  This  year  they  have 
not  caught  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  supplies.  At  least  twenty  thousand  more 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the 
above  mentioned  thirty  thousand.  This  makes  a 
total  of  sixty-five  thousand  people  who  are  desti¬ 
tute,  and  will  be  dependent  upon  the  Government 
for  subsistence  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The 
people  have  barely  enough  for  present  necessities, 
and  no  means  of  earning  a  dollar.  The  only  relief 
to  this  picture  is  the  fact  that  the  potato  crop,  the 
only  crop  raised  on  the  island,  is  turning  out  well, 
and  will  yield  about  a  peck  per  head  of  population. 
This  seems  highly  colored  in  view  of  the  recent 
fabrications  of  starvation  stories  among  the  Labra¬ 
dor  Esquimaux ;  but  it  is  the  plain  English  of 
actual  facts  and  inevitable  consequences.” 

The  Trades-union  Congress  rejected  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  opening  national  museums  and  art  col¬ 
lections  on  Sunday. 

200,000  laws  have  boon  passed  In  France  since 
the  Revolution,  the  yearly  average  being  2675. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

AFTER  CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  THE  USAGE 
OF  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD,  AND  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE 
OF  THIS  SOCIETY  IN  ALL  THE  VARIED 
REFORMS  INTRODUCED  BY  IT,  THE  EQUI¬ 
TABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  HAS 
COMBINED  IN  ONE  FORM  OF  POLICY  ALL 
THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  GUARANTEES 
WHICH  CAN  SAFELY  AND  PROPERLY  BE 
UNITED,  AND  NOW  OFFERS  IT  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  THE 


FREE 

TONTINE 

POI.ICY. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  ASSURANCE  ON  YOUR 
LIFE,  YOU  SHOULD  SECURE  ONE  OF  THE 
EQUITABLE’S  FREE  TONTINE  POLICIES, 
BECAUSE  (I)  IT  IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND  YOU  BUY  A  CERTAINTY  INSTEAI^F 
A  POSSIBLE  LAWSUIT;  (2)  IT  IS  ~ 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND  YOU  ARE  NOT,  AS  INj  [ORDINARY 
CASES,  PROHIBITED  FROM  GOING  WHERE 
AND  DOING  WHAT  YOU  PLEASE;  (3)  IT  IS 

NDN-FDRFEITABLE, 

AND  YOU  CAN  NEVER  BEJ  DEPRIVED  OF 
A  JUST  INDEMNITY  EVEN  ON  SURRENDER; 
(4)  IT  IS 

PAYABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

AFTER  DEATH,  THUS  PROVIDING  AGAINST 
EVEN  TEMPORARY  EMBARRASSMENT;  (5) 
IT  IS 

PRE-EMINENTLY  LUCRATIVE, 

IN  MANY  CASES  PROVIDING  ASSURANCE  IN 
LATER  LIFE  FOR  NOTHING,  OR  YIELDING 
BACK  THE  WHOLE,  OR  NEARLY  SO,  OF 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  PAID  IN  BY  THOSE  PRE¬ 
FERRING  TO  WITHDRAW;  (6)  THE  FORM 
OF  POLICY  IS 

SIMPLE 

AND  SHORN  OF  NEEDLESS  FORMALITY; 
(7)  THE  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  UNDER 
THE  POLICY  ARE 

NDT  DBTAINABLE  IN  CDMBINATION 
IN  ANY  DTHER  CDMPANY 

OR  UNDER  ANY  OTHER  POLICY. 

FOR  TABLES  OF  BATES  AND  FULL  EXPLA¬ 
NATIONS,  APPLY  BY  LETTER  OR  IN  PER¬ 
SON  TO 


LIFE  mmmi  society. 

President, 

HENRY  B.  HYDE. 


The  will  of  the  Duo  d’Aumale,  bequeathing  his 
great  estates  at  Chantilly,  with  all  their  appurte¬ 
nances,  works  of  art,  books,  and  revenues,  to  the 
French  Institute  in  trust  for  the  people  of  France 
forever,  is  dated  in  1884.  The  duke  explains  that 
he  wishes  to  have  the  transfer  made  now,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  avoiding  legal  hamperings 
which  might  be  instituted  by  claimants  or  heirs 
after  his  death.  The  gift  is  accompanied  by  but 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  the  property  must 
be  preserved  intact  as  it  shall  be  on  the  day  it 
comes  into  possession  of  the  trustees.  The  estates 
are  to  be  called  the  Cond^  Museum,  and  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  at  least  twice  a  week  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  revenues  are  to  be 
applied  to  keeping  the  whole  of  the  estates  in 
proper  order,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  additional 
works  of  art  to  enrich  the  magnificent  collections 
with  which  the  estates  are  already  endowed,  to 
pension  indigent  authors  and  artists,  and  to  fur¬ 
nishing  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  artistic  careers.  A  separate 
clause  of  the  will  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  Duo 
d’Aumale’s  domains  at  Dolus  to  provide  the  money 
for  the  preliminary  expenses  which  may  attend  the 
transfer  and  transformation  of  the  Cliantilly  es¬ 
tates  from  their  present  private  character  to  that 
for  which  they  are  bequeathed.  The  gift  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  $5,000,000. 

Violent  earthquake  shocks  have  occurred 
throughout  Thuringia  and  other  parts  of  Central 
Germany. 

An  engine  specially  constructed  to  use  petroleum 
as  fuel,  is  successfully  drawing  trains  on  the  rail¬ 
way  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  a  yearly  saving  of  $250,000  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  would  be  effected  by  this  railway  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  petroleum  for  coal. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  In  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbxbo-Phospbobatxo  Euxib  of 
Causaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

riR.  JA-EGRR’S 

Saaitar}  Wooleu  System  Co. 

83T  &  839  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  C.  HOFEIXS,  Manager. 

The  material  of  the  Jaeoer  System  is  not 
“medicated,”  but  sanatory,  i.  e.,  conducive  to 
HEALTH,  because  of  inherent  properties  which 
make  it  cooperate  with  the  Great  Health  Reo- 
DLATING  Organ,  the  Human  Skin. 

The  fabric  is  woven,  cut,  and  made  to  adapt  it  to 
the  body  anatomically  and  physiologically. 

Every  Jaeger  Garment  is  therefore  Sanatory, 
jyreserving,  improving,  and  restoring  health. 

The  garments,  all  made  of  absolutely  pure  wool, 
are  of  every  description,  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Of  the  SANATORY  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  W. 
Leonard  of  Bristol,  England,  says :  “Till  I  wore 
your  boots,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  warm 
feet  in  winter.” 

And  of  tlie  SANATORY  HATS :  “It  is  the  most 
comfortable  hat  I  have  ever  had.” 

The  SANATORY  BEDDING,  of  pure,  undyed 
Wool  and  Camel-Hair,  is  protective  against  cold 
and  chills,  and  highly  conducive  to  sound,  restful 
sleep,  especially  for  persons  suffering  from  insom¬ 
nia  and  neuralgic  affections. 

All  these  garments  are  Jree  from  noxious  dyes, 
are  graceful,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  are 
pronounced  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  to 
be  superior  to  those  made  of  any  other  woolen 
fabrics. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mall.  Prompt  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  mall  orders.  References  by  per¬ 
mission  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Claflin  A  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  New  York.  Messrs. 
S.  V.  White  &  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  7  Wall  Street. 
Messrs.  Kessler  A  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  St. 
July,  1886. _ 

JBonrii 

New  York,  Monday,  October  4,  1886. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1886, 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  88  36i  3S 

.Atlantic  &  Paclflo  .  lOj  »i  _ 

American  Express .  lOAj  105I  931 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  FA .  9l|l  91|  _* 

Buff.,  Roch.  4  Pitts .  291  28  _ 

Cameron  Goal . 19)  18  _ 

Canada  Southern .  58  52j  371 

Canada  Pacific . .  69  6S{  451 

Central  Iowa  .  19  18  10* 

C..  I.,  St.  L.  4  C .  99  99  _ 

Central  Pacific .  60)  471  37| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  Ilf  9)  ’il 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref .  ITf  17  73 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  13  12  gi 

Chicago  and  Alton....  Ii2)  I431  7331 

CIn.,  Washington  4  Baltimore. .  4;  47  _ 

Olu.,  Washington  4  Baltimore  pref.  li  1  _ 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  118)  116)  7011 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret .  142)  142  733) 

Chicago,  Burlington  4  Quincy .  18T)  137  729I 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul .  98  *941  *77) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul  pref  126)  *1217  *108}  ' 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  4  Pacific. .  .  .  128)  126)  720 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  4  Pittsburg .  18  73  13) 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  4  Pittsburg  pret.  33)  30)  28 

Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  4 ^ledo  33}  31{  _ 

Cleveland  4  Pittsburg .  132)  152)  — 

Cleveland, C.,C.  4  Indlanapolto....  66)  63)  48 

Colorado  Coal  .  29i  28)  17 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  79)  78  97) 

Delaware  4  Hudson  Canal .  107)  1U6)  89) 

Delaware,  Lack.  4  Western .  140  *136)  *106) 

Denver  4  Bio  Grande  .  36  32  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  4  Georgia  new .  13)  12  — 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  4  Georgia  1st  pret..  73)  71)  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  4  Georgia  2d  pret....  29)  38)  _ 

Green  Bay .  12)  7I)  5) 

Uomestake .  19  19  17 

Illinois  Central .  136  186  131) 

Ind.,  Bloom.  4  Western .  18)  16)  is) 

Lake  Shore .  93)  89)  74) 

Long  Island  .  93)  92)  78 

Louisville  4  Nashville .  611  40  46) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  4  Chicago.  .  67)  67  33 

Manhattan  con .  146  I4O  100) 

Manhattan  Beach  .  16  16  19) 

Maryland  Coal .  14  13)  — 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  43)  40  — 

Michigan  Central .  91)  86  66) 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  4  Western  pret...  93)  91  — 

Minneapolis  4  St.  Louis .  21)  20)  18 

Minneapolis  4  St.  Louis  pret .  46)  46)  38) 

Missouri  Pacific .  1121  111  93) 

Missouri,  Kansas  4  Texas .  37)  34)  24) 

Mobile  4  Uhlo .  16)  16)  13) 

Nashville,  Chat.  4  St.  Louis .  65)  64  44) 

New  Central  Coal .  14  13  8) 

New  Jersey  Central .  631  60)  41) 

New  York  Central....  .  .  113)  *110i  *99} 

New  York  4  New  England .  62)  60)  31) 

New  York,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis .  9)  9  6) 

New  York.  Chicago  4  St.  Louis  pret  31)  31)  11) 

New  York,  L.  E.  4  Western  .  36)  34)  17} 

New  York,  L.  E.  4  Western  pret....  79)  75  37) 

New  York,  Ontario  4  West...., .  32)  21)  IS 

New  York,  Sus.  4  Western .  7)  7)  6 

New  York,  Sus.  4  Western  pret. ...  23)  23  13) 

Nortolk  4  Western .  17  16)  8 

Norfolk  4  Western  pret  .  46  44)  23 

Northern  Pacific .  29)  28)  31) 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  62)  61)  47l 

Ohio  Southern  .  17)  17  12) 

Ohio  4  Mississippi .  29)  38  33) 

Oregon  Improvement .  30«  39  34 

Oregon  Railway  4  NavlgaUon .  106)  104  80] 

Oregon  Short  Une .  83  32  19) 

Oregon  4  Transcontinental .  ...  34)  33  21) 

Pacific  Mall .  69  66)  61) 

Peoria,  Decatur  4  Evansville .  30)  29)  16) 

Philadelphia  4  Beading .  91)  34)  17) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  146)  144  129 

Quicksilver .  67  6}  8 

Quicksilver  pret .  36)  34)  38) 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga .  162  163  143) 

Richmond  and  Allegneny .  9  9  — 

Richmond  4  Danville .  142)  143)  76 

Richmond  4  West  Point .  82}  29)  80) 

Rochester  4  Pittsburg .  4  4  8} 

tBochester  4  Pittsburg .  7)7  — 

Rome,  Watertown  4  Ogdensburg...  78  78  — 

St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco .  33)  31)  19) 

St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco  pret .  66)  63)  84) 

St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco  1st  pret..  113)  112  — 

St.  Paul  4  Duluth  .  69  67  23) 

St.  Paul  4  Duluth  pref .  109)  109)  81) 

St.  Paul  4  Omaha .  61)  49)  34) 

St.  Paul  4  Omaha  pref .  114  112)  94 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  4  Manitoba..  119  116)  loi) 

Southern  Pacific .  40)  39|  — 

Tennessee  C.  4  1 .  70  62  — 

Texas  Pacific .  17)  16)  18) 

tXexas  4  Pacific .  19)  17)  — 

Union  Pacific .  61)  60  60) 

United  States  Express . 60  69  96 

Virginia  Midland .  30  30  30 

t  Wabash,  St.  Louis  4  Pacific .  31)  19)  — 

t Wabash,  St.  Louis  4  Pacific  pt....  87)  86)  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph  .  74)  73  70 

*  Assessment  paid,  t  Receipts. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  30  Yesey  street.  Hew  York. 
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